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PREFACE. 



This Book sets forth some new principles of Grammar, and it simplifies the science 
of Language by adapting all definitions to one natural principle of division or me- 
thod of classification. 

This method is somewhat new, and the Author very naturally deems it superior 
to the old arbitrary modes of treating the subject of Grammar. Whether or not he 
has really simplified and improved the science, remains to be decided by public 
opinion. The simplicity, however, of the method adopted in this Treatise, being 
more didactic and concise in general principles than various in detail, may appear 
abstruse in a rapid perusal, but, as a book of study, it cannot be reasonably com- 
pared with a book of amusement, and therefore, its simplicity is not adapted to a 
cursory glance, but to the principle of *' repetition tans cetse^** requiring that each 
chapter should be read several times over, so as to be well digested and thoroughly 
familiar to the mind before the next in advance be seriously commenced. To have 
gone beyond the boundary of scant simplicity into the more ample field of varied 
illustration, would h&ve doubled the extent of labour and of cost in publication 
without materially lessening the task of close attention on the student*s part, and, 
as far as memory is concerned, in classifying rules and definitions, the fewer and 
more simple they may be, the better and the easier for retention. We repeat, then, 
that the proper way to profit by the study of the present Treatise, is to read and 
ponder over every chapter well before proceeding to another in advance ; for, as 
Pcstalozzi has asserted from experience, the only way to learn efficiently is by the 
means of constant repetition. 

London, September 21, 1840. 



ERRATA. 

There may be sevelral instances of typographical error in the present volume, but the only 
one which has been observed by the Author, in a rapid perusal, occurs, page 236, line 22, where 
the word quandum should be quodam. 
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The object of this volume iSy to render the study of English Grants 
mar clear and ea^syfor those who cannot afford to spend much tinie 
and money on confused methods and private tutors. Whatever 
may be the opinion of those who have learned grammar in the ordi" 
nary way, the author of this book has good reason to believe that 
the principles of language have not yet been reduced to a state of 
perfect science, and that the antiquated methods of schools are as 
arbitrary and uncertain in principle, as they are obscure and un^ 
intelligible to the majority of students. The intention of the pre^ 
sent work is not, however, to develop all the scientific principles 
of language, but merely to communicate a few general notions 
which may serve to elucidate the ordinary rules of grammar. 

The superficial views of general principles herein contained, are 
derived from a more scientific work, which remains unpublished^ 
because the subject is too serious and voluminous to meet with an 
extensive demand ; but the simplicity of adaptation, and the advan^ 
tages of accura^cy, in the present essay, will, it is hoped, more than 
compensate for the inroads of novelty. Besides, those who have 
already learned grammar, cannot be inconvenienced by a new me-^ 
thod ; and those who hare yet to learn, have but one interest in the 
subject — that of learning in the best and easiest manner ; and, as 
this grammar is written specially for those who wish to learn with' 
out the aid of a master, there can be no room for objection on the 
score of reform in method and definition. Not that we have intro" 
duced many new terms, or discarded many old ones, but we have 
generally preferred plain English to obscure Greek or Latin words, 
and rejected all definitions which appeared to us useless or unin^ 
telligibie. 

The principles of language are, at best, a very dry study ; but 
the confused methods of metaphysical grammarians have rendered 
it eminently repulsive to the young mind, and unfortunately, the 
private interests of school-masters induce them to perpetuate those 
difficulties which render their assistance absolutely necessary* 
This is a natural consequence ©/"incoherence in social organization, 
which aggravates all the miseries of poverty and ignorance, J^ot 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 

only ar0 the partial improvements in science rendered vain and im* 
practicable by this social calamity y but the progress of humanity is 
powerfully checked by the influence of prejudice and uncertain 
science. Notwithstanding the advanced state of civilization in 
Europe^ there is hardly a single branch of science^ except pure 
mathematics^ which is based on certain and universal principles. 
The methods of philosophical speculation in moral, metaphysical 
and political science^ are all arbitrary and uncertain ; and the se^ 
condary branches, of science derived therefrom, are not less con- 
fused or fragmentary in principle. The philosophy of language 
is yet to be discovered, and the common rules of grammar are as 
imperfect as they are unattractive. The few general principles 
by which we hope to elucidate the subject, are the results of our 
own investigation y and we hope they will be found as luminous as 
they are correct. There is no great merit attached to their disco- 
very, for they are extremely simple : the only wonder isy that they 
were not discovered centuries ago. 

Having taken great pains to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the philosophy of language, and particularly of the mechanism of 
wordSy we resolved to pursue a new mode of study, after a long 
series of fruitless efforts to glean the science from learned books in 
different tongues. We first analysed the general expression of 
ideas in discourse, phrase, words, and letters, representing sounds, 
ideas, arguments, and rhetorical composition. In each of these divi- 
sions we found great simplicity in their natural elements, and much 
confusion in scholastic rules. It would, however, be superfluous, 
here, to explain the imp'^rfections of ordinary logic and rhetoric, 
and the plan which we have traced excludes all minor details which 
are not absolutely necessary to illustrate the subject of grammar ; 
but the new method of investigation will not be less luminous on a 
limited and superficial scale, than it would be on a more complete 
plan of exposition. 

JFithout stopping to discuss the imperfections of ordinary gram- 
mars, we shall proceed just as if they had not been written, and 
suppose that the student is completely ignorant of the science. This 
plan will afford us the advantages of precision and rapidity, with- 
out disappointing those who wish to indulge in critical comparisons 
between the old methods and the new. 
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Thb principles of language should teach us how to say exactly what 
we mean, but this is no easy matter in the present imperfect state 
of general science. The rules of grammar, however, are intended 
to teach us, not only how to say exactly what we mean, but also to 
express ourselves with elegance and precision of language. The 
acquisition of these advantages is more dependent on the habit of 
reading books, writing down our own ideas, and frequenting good 
society, than on the particular study of grammatical rules ; for, in 
the present imperfect state of the English language, there are few 
rules which are not beclouded with exceptions. We shall, there- 
fore, in this treatise, pay as much attention to the general science of 
grammar, in all languages, as to the particular rules of English 
grammar. 

The principles of grammar, properly speaking, only extend to the 
mechanism of putting letters together so as to form single words, 
and that of putting words together so as to form single sentences. 
To put sentences together so as to form arguments, is the object of 
Logic, and the art of general composition is the object of Rhetoric. 
The two latter branches of the general science of language being 
naturally excluded from this treatise, we shall treat the other 
branches distinctly under their respective heads, observing simply, 
that each of these divisions should have a distinct name, insteaa of 
being confounded under the general name of grammar. 

This word is derived from the Greek word gramma^ which means 
a simple letter of the alphabet, and in a regular mode of definition, 
it should not extend beyond the mechanism of putting letters toge- 
ther, so as to form single words. The second branch of language, 
which contains the mechanism of putting words together, so as to 
form single sentences, should be derived from the Greek word rhema^ 
which means a word, and which, by being anglicised, like the word 
gramma^ would become rhemar. We should then have four distinct 
words derived from the Greek, and representing the four distinct 
branches of mechanism for letters^ words y arguments, and discourse , 
or Grammar^ Rhemar y LogiCy and Rhetoric, It would be useless, 
however, foi* us to create new words which nobody would adopt, 
and therefore we ahall merely observe, that the two first branches 
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4 ENOLISH GRAMMAR. 

are generally jumbled together under the name of grammar ; but we 
shall, nevertheless, treat of them distinctly. We may also remark, 
that, as far as concerns a practical knowledge of putting letters toge- 
ther, so as to form words, in the English language, it is absolutely 
useless to study the rules of grammar, for they are as irregular and 
unscientific as they are tiresome and unintelligible. What is com- 
monly termed the Orthography and the Prosody, or the spelling and 
the pronunciation of English words, can only be learned, thoroughly, 
by reading and writing with the aid of dictionaries and considerable 
practice. 

The only useftd part of English grammar, is that which treats of 

Euttine words into sentences, and which is commonly called Syntax, 
rom the Greek word to put in order. We shall, nevertheless, ex- 
amine, superficially, that part of language which treats of soimds and 
letters, or the elements of words, in order to convey an idea of what 
it ought to be in ti scientific language, and of what it is not in the 
English language. Those who wish to be at as little trouble as pos- 
sible in acquiring a practical knowledge of English grammar, may 
safely hurry over all we say of letters and syllables, and proceed at 
once with the mechanism of words and sentences. 
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PART I. 



OF THE MECHANISM OP LETTERS IN FORMING WORDS. 



Aectum I. — •ratnntattcol Analssfai^ 



CHAP. I. — OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS AND LETTERS. 

If we ask ourselves — what are letters? the answer is simple: they 
are signs representing the elementary sounds of the human voice ; 
and thence we are led at once to inquire into the nature of these ele- 
mentary sounds. These sounds are generally divided into vowels 
and consonants^ but we shall first distinguish them into three different 
classes ; simple^ complex, and compound ; and before we examine 
the common method of representing them by letters, we will analyse 
the different sorts of sounds without regard to the letters which re- 
present them. 

OF SIMPLE ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

There are two principal sorts of simple elementary sounds, which 
are called vowels and consonants. There are also some ambiguous 
and indistinct sounds. 

The vowels are formed without closing the lips, or any part of the 
mouth. 

The consonants are formed by closing different parts of the mouth. 

The ambiguous sounds are those which have a mixed character. 

And the indistinct sounds are those of animals. 

Of Vowels. 

The vowels are distinguished by quantity (of time) and character 
(of sound). The characters of vowels are contrasted in colour of 
aound, and their quantities are contrasted in length of time. The 
signs which are generally used to indicate long and short sounds, 
are, — a straight line for the long sound, and a ciu'ved line for the 
short sound ; thus, nor, not. The colour or character of a vowel 
sound depends upon the manner of utterance : when the mouth is 
opened wide so as to pronounce the sound of ah, and then is gradu- 
ally closed^ it generates three degrees of sound, which have a similar 
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6 SN6U8H aRAMMAR. 

colour ; thus, ah, eh, ee, as they are heard in the words bar, bare, 
beer; and when it is opened wide, so as to pronounce the sound of 
aw, and then is ^adually closed, it generates three degrees of sound, 
which contrast in colour with those we have just now mentioned ; 
thus, aw, oh, 00, as they are heard in the words nor, note, noon. 

It is practically useless to inquire how these different colours and 
decrees of sound ought to be named, because little or no attention is 
paid to minute definitions, but it is well to know that they are the 
principal simple elementary vowel sounds* 

By distinguishing these six sounds with regard to quantity of time, 
we shall have twelve elementary vowel sounds ; six of each colour ; 
three degrees of shade in each colour, and two distinctions of time in 
each degree. Thus, 



BOr, ndt; 
note, ndne ; 
cMl, wMl; 



fAr, f&t. 
fade, fed. 



These sounds may be very distinct in a clear articulation, or very in- 
distinct in a slovenly pronunciation. They may also be pronounced 
more or less openly, so as to run into each other, and this ambiguous 
degree of colour isparticularly remarkable in the two middle degrees 
of each colour. The French vowel in the word lenr, is an interme- 
diate sound between eh and oh, and the French sound in the word 
vue, is an intermediate sound between that of the ee and the oo. 
These two ambiguous vowel sounds are not used in English, but the 
sound of e in the word there, and that of e in the word tier, are not 
exactly the same as the o in ndne, and the a in fade. There are six 
simple vowel sounds, then, of a dark colour, if we may be allowed 
the expression, and six of a light colour, contrasting with the dark ; 
and there are four simple vowel sounds of an ambiguous or mixed 
colour. Those sounds which we have deemed analogous to darkness 
of colour, are natural to the grave or low sounds of a deep voice, in 
the words lord, more, mood : the others are more natural to shrill 
tones, as in the wordsfancy, fairy, finny. 

Of Consonants. 

The consonants cannot be pronounced without the aid of some one 
of the vowels or vocal sounds. 

In the different languages of Europe there are twenty-four simple 
consonant sotmds, most of which are commonly used in Enslisn ; 
these sounds are divided into flat and sharp consonants, and they 
generally run in regularly contrasted pairs; b,p; d,t; v,f; th, 
TM, (this, thistle) ; G, i ; z, s ; ZH, SH, (azure, sure) ; j, ch, (jill^ 
ckill). We have classed these consonant sounds according to their 
respective natures, without regard to the letters by which they ar« 
commonly represented, for though some of them are represented by 
double letters, they are all single sounds. The twenty-four conso- 
nants may be classed thus, in pretty regularly contrasted pairs:— 
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B,P; y,F; d,T; th,th; q,k; J,ch; z,8; zh^sh; UyU{na0al); 
N, NO ; L, R ; w, T. The last four pairs are not very regularly con- 
trasted, but it is not practically necessary to dwell here on very mi- 
nute distinctions. In the Appendix we shall give a complete scale of 
elementary sounds. These contrasted consonant sounds are heard in 
the following words: — 1. Bull, pull ; 2. Vender, fender ; 3. Dug, 
tug ; 4. This, thistle ; 5. Galva, kalva; 6. Jill, chill ; 7. Zend, send; 
8. Azure, sure; 9, Dom, rfom (French) ; 10. Sin, sing; 11. Law, 
raw ; 12. Wander, yonder. 

Of Ambiguous Sounds. 

The ambiguous sounds are those which serve either as vowels or 
as consonants, like to and y, and those vowel sounds which are of a 
mixed colour, like the e in the word her. 

Of Indistinct Sounds. 

The indistinct sounds are those of animals, insects, &c. : for in- 
stance, the mmmm of the bull, the rrrr of the cat, the zzxz of the fly, 
the ssss of the snake, the shshshsh of the goose, the nnnn, the 
zhzhzhzh, &c. &c., of other animals. 

As we have already said, there are probably other simple elemen- 
tary sounds in languages with which we are unacquainted, but these 
are all that we find in English, French, and Italian. 

The common method of enumerating the letters of the English 
alphabet, is this, 

A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, 0, P, Q, R, S, 

T, U, V, W, X, Y, Z. 

The vowels being a, e, », o, u, and sometimes w and y. This me- 
thod, however, does not explain the nature of the sounds which are 
respectively represented by the lettters of the alphabet. There are 
at least thirty-six simple elementary sounds in the English language, 
besides six or eight complex elementary sounds, thougn we have but 
twenty-six single letters to represent them all. 

OF COMPLEX ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

The complex elementary sounds are those which are so closely 
combined as to appear simple in pronunciation. In English there arc 
but four of this class ; the sound of », in the word time ; «, in in the 
word tube ; oi, in the word oily and ow, in the word now. The « is a 
close compound of the short sound of o in *o«, or of «, in nut^ with 
the short sound oft, in thin; di or ^.^e. The u is a close compound 
of the short t, in thin, with the short sound of oo in wool; udd or ^^.^^» 
The sound of oi, in the word oil, is a close compound of the long 
sound of aw in the word nor, with the short sound of t, in the word 
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it; aw'i or aw-te. The sound of aw, in the word now, is a close 
compound of the short sound o, in the word sorij with the long sound 
00, in the word cool ; d'OO, 

Of COMPOUND ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

The letter a? is the only example, in English, of a compound ele- 
mentary sound being represented by a single letter. It represents 
the sound of gx, in the word exist {egziat), and Ar*, in the word ex- 
tend (ekstfnd). 

It is evident that the simple letters of the alphabet ought to repre- 
sent the simple elementary sounds only ; the complex and the com" 
pound sounds might be multiplied almost to infinity, and, therefore, 
it would be very difficult to represent them by simple letters. Such, 
however, is the general confusion in the English, method of adapting 
letters to sounds, that the simple letter a represents four different 
consonants (jgz: ka) \ the simple letters i and u represent each of them 
two combined vowel soimds {d-e^; ^^-dd) ; the letters z and s repre- 
sent, besides their natural sounds in zone and son, the sounds of zh 
and sh in sure and azure, and the simple vowel sounds are each of them 
represented by a great number of different vowel letters, sometimes 
singly, and sometimes in groups. The long soimd of oA, is represented 
differently in the words far, guard, aunt, clerk, heart ; its short sound 
is represented differently in the words fat, laugh, plaid, &c. The 
long sound of eh, is not less variously rendered in the words/a/^, j»ai«, 
great, they, day, gaol, guage, vetne, there ; and the different modes 
of rendering its short sound, are perhaps as numerous, in bed, bread, 
guess, friend,foeted, heifer, leopard, panegyrick, &c., &c. The long 
sound of ee, is variously rendered iame, meet, bean, key, seize, people,, 
foetus, invalid, believe, &c., &c. : its short sound is thus rendered in it, 
sieve, busy, covet, system, marriage, foreign, captain, cushion, &c., 
&c. The simple vowel sounds which contrast in colour with Uiese, 
are not less variously represented in our language. The long soimd 
oi aw, is represented hy for, fall, bawl, bought, caught, broad, &c. ; 
its short sound by not, what, cough, &c. The long sound of o, is re- 
presented by 0, oa, ow, au, eau, ew, oe, ou, oo, eo, in the words note, 
goat, crow, haut, beau, sew, foe, four, door, yeoman; the sound of 
o, by 0, u, i, 00, oe, e, ou, in love, sun, sir, blood, does, her journey. 
The long sound of oo, i3 not less irregularly written in the words 
move, shoe, cool, brew, true, group, fruit, galeon, &c., where it is 
figured by the vowels, o, oe, oo, ew, ue, ou] ui, eo; the same irregu- 
larity distinguishes its short sound in the words should, wool, bull, 
wolf, in which it is marked by the vowels, o, u, oo, ou. 

The English consonants are hardly less irregular than the vowels 
in their functions, as we may easily perceive by examining the words 
azure, and pleasure, where z and s both represent the same sound ; 
gentle, junior, verdure, in which g, j, and d, have the very same 
sound ; cat, kin, chaos, lough, piquet, in which the same sound is 
represented by c, k, ch, gh, and q. 
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These examples afford abundant proof of what we have said con- 
cerning the unscientific manner in which elementary sounds are re- 
presented in English words. The only observation we shall make 
now, on English alphabetical sounds and letters, is^ that we have at 
least twenty-four consonants and twelve vowels, making a total of 
thirty- six simple elementary sounds, which are represented by less 
than twenty-six letters ; for the letter cc does not represent a simple 
sound ; c and q always represent the sounds of k or 8^ and u and i 
generally represent complex sounds. If we cannot, however, lay 
claim to a scientific basis for our language, we may, at any rate, flatter 
ourselves that it is highly eccentric, and that its first elements are a 
remarkably rich specimen of inimitable confusion. 



Aettion II — iftramittaltcal Ag^^^I^^* 



CHAP. II. — OF ARTICULATION AND SYLLABICATION. 

An articulation is a distinct sound of the voice, and may be either 
simple, complex, or compound, as ay I, ant. 

Articulations differ with respect to quality of tone and quantity of 
time, according to the natural differences of the simple elementary 
sounds of which they are composed. In the syllable bud, there are 
two flat toned consonants and one short vowel sound, and the intimate 
combination of these three simple sounds forms one distinct articu- 
lation. In the syllable ^7iflf, there are three different consonants and 
one complex vowel sound, so closely combined as to form but one 
distinct articulation. 

Articulations are deemed heavy or light, according to the degree 
of organic force with which they are emitted. Those which are for- 
cibly uttered, are termed heavy, and those which are feebly pro- 
nounced, are termed light. 

This difference of organic emphasis is produced by the constant 
action of the lungs in breathing. If the lungs be inhaling air during 
the time of articulation, rhe syllable is faintly uttered, and thence it 
is termed light ; but when the lungs are breathing out during the 
time of utterance, the syllable is forcibly articulated, and thence it is 
termed heavy. If we say slowly, one, and two, and three, and four, 
the syllables which represent the numbers will be heavy, and the syl- 
lables and will be light, because the first are pronounced while we 
breathe out, and the second, while we recover our breath. If we 
pronounce the syllables one, two, three, four, slowly, without the 
conjunctive and, we shall be just as long as in pronouncing the first 
series, because the syllables and were pronounced lightly, while we 
recovered our breath, and in the second case, we pause slightly be- 
tween each syllable. 
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BLK repreBeiits one distinct articulation, either simple, or 
eompleS!, or compoujid, mid one syllable should not contain more or 
fewer simple lellerH than are necessary to repreaent one distinct arti- 
culation. Whatever end be proposed in forming syllables,. this rule 
is constant ; for if we divide a word into syllables, in order to know 
what are the distinct articulations it contains, we must form each syl- 
lable 80 that it may perfectly represent a distinct articulation. Not- 
withstanding the difference of pronunciation between a compound 
word and the simple words of which it is composed, still syllabic- 
ation is constantly the representative of articulation ; for, if the arti- 
culations contained in a compound word differ from those of its 
component words, the syllables differ also. The compound word, 
crlhography, is thus formed into four syllabic articulations : or-thog- 
raph-y ; but the two simple words of which it is composed, are thus 
formed into syllables, or-lho, graph-y, when the^ are used independ- 
ently, as Greek words meaning correct, and wrxting. 

Each syllable, then, should be formed so as to represent a distinct 
articulation, and syllables should be separated exactly where articu- 
lations are joined in pronunciation; When the junction is composed 
of two distinct consonant sounds, as in the word/en-rfer, this is an 
easy matter to decide upon, but when a single consonant sound 
serves to join two articulations, it is not so easy to know which syl- 
lable should take the consonant. In the worcl gro-tty, where the 
vowel a is long, we may place the consonant v in the second articu- 
lation ; but ID the word grafh-y, where the vowel a is short, it is 
better to place the consonant sound ph, in the first articulation, be- 
cause it naturally continues its influence to the next syllable. 

The use of syllables is to group letters and form words ; and when 
a word is composed of one articulation, it is called a monosyllable ; 
of two, a dyssyllable ; of three, a trissyllable, and words of four syl- 
-lablee, or more, are termed polysyllables. A/ono, dis, (rt«, poiy, are 
four Greek words, signifying one, t%eo, three, and several. 

Articulations are represented by syllables, as elementary sounds 
are represented by letters, and the only use of both is to form words 
which may represent ideas. The great desideratum in the mechanism 
of letters and syllables, is that of simplicity and regularity, but the 
common method of forming English words is just the contrary. The 
principal point, however, is to understand the meaning and the me- 
chanism of words, when once they are formed, well or ill, regularly 
or irregularly, and that is the subject of the second branch of the 
Bcienceof language, which we have said should be called iiAemar, iu 
contra-dislinctioa from Qrammar: the one representing the mechan- 
ism of letters in forming words, and the other, the mechanism of 
words in forming sentences. According to this definition. Grammar, 
or the mechanism of letters, is amatter of easy comprehension; but 
Bhemar, or the mechanism of words, is a very profound part of the 
general science of language. 
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PART II. 



OF THE MECHANISM OP WORDS IN FORMING SENTENCES. 



Aedton III. — Khenuittcal Anolsstii^ or Otsmologs* 



CHAP. III.— OF DEFINITION. 

This division is generally called Etymology ^ but we prefer the words 
Rhematical analysis and eynthesiSy to the old terms of etymology 
and syntax. 

It is clearly understood that the whole and sole use of letters and 
syllables is to represent sounds and form words, and thence we may 
very naturally inquire, 

What is the use of words when they are formed ? 

To this question the reply is, that 

Words are used to represent ideas. 

They represent ideas in various ways, and the principal aim of our 
present inquiry is, to find out the natural principles of the mechanism 
of words according to which we may learn to paint a clear and cor- 
rect picture of ideas ; but, before we commence our investigation, it 
will be well to understand the drift of our pursuit, for, as the mathe- 
maticians say, when a problem is once properly stated, it is in a fair 
way for being easily solved. 

The clearest statement of the question, then, stands thus : What 
are the true principles of the mecnanism of words which are the re. 
presentatives of ideas % 

Now, the question being thus stated, it is evident that the prin- 
cipal subject of our inquiry is not, What is the nature of ideas ? but, 
IFhat are the principles of the mechanism of words ? So that, if 
at times we may deem it necessary to make a few superficial inqui- 
ries into the nature of ideas, it must be constantly borne in mind tliat 
auch inquiries are merely made to give us a notion of the relation 
which the sign or word bears to the idea or thing signified ; and that 
the simple mechanism of words is an operation which may be quite 
independent of the nature of ideas. 
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In speaking of the nature of ideas, we must be careful alsoi to dis« 
tinguisn their philological from their ideological nature. 

We must avoid all metaphysical descriptions of the intellectual 
faculties, as such a course would only tend to the concision of our 
subject, without rendering us any service ; in fact, metaphysical 
science is as foreign to the simple art of expressing ideas^ as physical 
and moral science would be ; and, if we do not mistake, it is the in- 
troduction of pure ideological science into philological inquiries, 
which has produced that redundancy of matter by which the different 
branches of the science of language have hitherto been rendered dark 
and unintelligible. 

According to the principles of language, then, words are the signs 
of ideas, and ideas are the intellectual unages of things. An intel- 
lectual image is the representation of any thing in nature, whether 
material or spiritual, and that representation is termed an idea. 

As every thing in nature is either material or spiritual, all ideas 
must be notions concerning mind, or matter, or the properties of 
mind and matter. 

In a philological point of view, the first and principal sort of idea 
is a notion of a thing, or a being, or an existence, either of mind or 
of matter, or of both. 

The second' sort of idea is a notion or representation of the forms 
or the movements, or the properties and modes of existence of things, 
whether material or spiritual, or both. 

The third sort of idea relates to the circumstances of form, of 
mode, of movement, &c., or the relative degrees in the properties of 
things. 

According to this philological analysis, there are but three prin- 
cipal sorts of ideas, and as words are the signs of ideas, there are but 
three primordial sorts of words. 

The student may obtain a clear notion of what we mean here, by 
taking a ball and rolling it on the floor. The ball is a thing,' the 
movement or act of rolling is a property of that thing, or a particular 
mode of being : the degree of quickness or of slowness with which it 
moves depends upon the movement, as the movement itself depends 
upon the oall or thing. These three sorts of ideas are the ftinda- 
mental basis of all grammatical arrangements of words. Philologi- 
cally considered, words only represent — 1 . Ideas of things, real or 
unreal ; 2. Ideas of the real or imaginary properties of those things ; 
and 3. Ideas of relative degree in different modes of being. 

But words considered independently of each other, are all signs of 
ideas ; and as signs of ideas, they are the names of ideas ; and, by 
grammarians in general, the names of ideas have been termed nouns: 
consequently, there are three principal sorts of nouns. 

1 . N OUNS which represent Beings ; material or spiritual, or neu- 
tral or ambiguous. 

2. Nouns which represent pbopbrties of beings ; 

3. Nouns which represent degrees of modification in the pro- 
perties of beings. 
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The words spirit, matter, justice and nothing, are nouns of the 
first sort. 

The word movement is a noun of the second sort ; and 

The word quickness is a noun of the third sort. 

Notwithstanding the metaphysical difference which distinguishes 
these words from each other, it is evident that they are all nouns ; 
and it is clear also, that if we were to enter into a metaphysical in- 
quiry concerning the^ nature of ideas, whatever might be the result of 
our inquiry, the names of all sorts of ideas would still be nouns in 
the science of language. Whence it follows that the grammatical 
names and t^e metaphysical nature of ideas are two very different 
things. 

We lay particular stress on this distinction, because it is the philo- 
logical and not the metaphysical nature of ideas, which furnishes the 
^damental principles of the mechanism of words. 

By the philological nature of ideas, we mean the natural relation 
of dependence and connexion between things, the properties of 
things and the degrees of modification in the properties of things. 
By the metaphysical nature of ideas we mean the spiritual or mate- 
rial, or mathematical or ambiguous nature of things, which distinc- 
tions are quite foreign to the subject of forming words into sentences. 
When we treat of nouns in the mechanism of words, we do not stop 
to inquire into the material or spiritual nature of the ideas which 
they represent. Such an inquiry would be worse than useless, be- 
cause it might lead us astray as it has led others astray, and instead 
of discovenng a real science of lan^age, we might lose ourselves in 
the old maze of philological sophistry. In a grammatical point of 
view it matters not whether a noun represent an idea of spint, or of 
matter, or of justice or of nothing. 

If it were not a superfluous task we might here refute the errors 
and discuss the crude opinions of the most celebrated philologists in 
Europe, but besides the impropriety of rendering our subject too ab- 
struse for young students, we should swell out the matter beyond the 
limits of an elementair treatise. As it is now ten years since we first 
discovered the natural principles of language and the errors of arbi- 
trary rules, we are not quite so much dazzled with the importance of 
our discovery as we were formerly. We need only mention that the 
impossibility of gleaning a satisfactory knowledge from the most ac- 
credited authors of philology, led us into a new field of speculation 
concerning the universality of principles in language, and the result 
of our studies was ih& discovery of some of the natural and universal 
principles of philological science. 

These cursory observations are necessary to prepare the critical 
reader for the few general definitions and new words which we have 
deemed it necessary to introduce. Not that we discard any of the 
old names ; on the contrary, we adopt them all ; but we have been 
obliged to adopt new definitions for newly discovered principles. 

It is the natiural relation, then, of dependence and connexion b?^ 



tween ieing, mode of being, and the degrees of modification iti the 
mode of being, which forms the basis of the natural mechanism of 
worda. In forming words into sentences, all sorts of nouns must be 
made to serve each other temporarily, according to a system of mu- 
tual and alternate dependeocy adapted to the principles of natural 
connexion which exist between the ideas of ieing, mode, and degree. 
In other words, the natural system of combining the signs of ideas, 
BO as to form clear sense, must be derived from and adapted to the 
principles which combine ideas themselves in natural dependency 
and correlativencss. 

As all beings have their modes of existence and all modes have 
their degrees, the nouns of degree may be said to depend on the 
nouns o/ mode, and these may be said to depend on the nouns of 
being ! so that in order to make nouns of all descriptions serve each 
other in the mechanism of a sentence, we must invent a system of 
rank and distinction which may indicate the functions of ootms in a 
state of mutual dependence. This will give us three fundamental 
ranks of nouns adapted to the three primordial distinctions of ideas ,■ 
and in order to have a complete, flexible, and compact mechanism 
we must enable all sorts of nouns to assume each of the three ranks 
or mechanical functions. This we shall find has been done instinct- 
ively in all languages, aud all that we shall have to do will be to study 
the natural theory of combining words in every possible variety of 
circumstances, so as to generalise those principles wbicfa have hi- 
therto been but little understood and partially put in practice. 

In our language, the secondary ranks of nouns are indicated by 
particles or small words which signify dependence or connexion. By 
taking two nonns of the first or independent rank, we may make them 
serve each other alternately with the aid of the particle of which 
serves as a livery to indicate that the noun to which it is attached, is 
in a secondary rank. Tor instance, if we take the two independent 
nouns man and wisdom, we make them serve each other thus ; man 
of wisdom, wisdom of man. 

We must here observe that the ranks of nouns are deemed supe- 
rior and inferior as their functions are adapted to the ideas of being, 
or mode or degree. The idea of being is deemed superior to the idea 
of mode or dependence, and the idea of mode is deemed superior to 
that of a mere degree or modification of mode. 

The particle of is the only separate badge of livery which distin- 
cuishes English nouns when they are serving in the second rank or 
function, but the particles which serve as separate badges of Hvery to 
distinguish nouns which are serving in the third rank or function, are 
numerous and various. The particles in, out, to, from, with, for, 
by, &c. belong to this class. 

By the aid of these particles or badges of livery, we can easily in- 
vert the natural order of rank in the mechanical functions of nouns, 
and thus multiply the resources of variety in language. This will 
become evident by varying the ranks and fiinctions of three nouns 
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which represent the natural order of dependence. The three fol- 
lowing nouns, man, movement, quickness, represent ideas of mutual 
dependence. The word man repre.sents the principal idea, the word 
movement represents an idea of mode of heing, and the word quicks 
ness represents an idea of the degree of movement, and consequently, 
quickness depends on movement, and morement on man. But, not- 
withstanding the natural difference between the ideas which these 
three nouns represent, the nouns themselves are equally distinct and 
independent as the mere names of ideas, and each one of them may 
hold either a primary or a secondary, or a tertiary rank in the scale 
of mechanical functions. Thus, 

Quickness of-movement tn-man. 

Here quickness holds the principal rank and is served by the word 
movement which has assumed the livery of second rank bv means of 
the particle of ; and the word man, by means of the particle in, has 
assumed the third rank which serves the word movement. So that 
the third rank is, as it were, the servant of the second, and the second 
is the servant of the first. The first rank is the chief, the second is 
the servant and the third is the servant of the servant. (N.B. We 
must here observe to the young student, that these ranks do not de- 
pend upon the order in which words follow each other, though it so 
nappens in the above example that the chief stands first, the servant 
next, and the imder servant last. This is a point which will soon 
become clear as we uroceed). 

By adding the baage of livery to the word quickness and taking it 
from the word movement, we can change their respective ranks, so 
as to render the servant chief, and the chief, servant : thus, 

Man of-quieknett in-movement. 

And by another change we can render the first, last, and the last, 
first ; thus, 

Movement of-quicknett in-man. 

From these examples, it is clear that everv noun can assume 
every rank whatever be the intrinsic nature of the idea which it re- 
presents. It is easy to see that the nature of the idea which is repre- 
sented by a word does not change when that word changes its rank 
in the mechanical fiinction of language ; so that words may serve 
each other in all ranks and conditions of mechanism without altering 
the nature of the ideas which they represent, the same as the dif- 
ferent terms of an algebraical equation, may be variously grouped 
together without altering their intrinsic signification. This may 

Serhaps become still more evident by grouping the three nouns of 
ifferent intrinsic meaning, in all the varieties of rank ; thus 
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Quickness of- movement in-man. 
Movement of-quickness in-man, 
Man of-quickness in-movement, 
Quickness of-ntan in-movement, 
Movement of-man in-quickness, 
Man of-movement in-quickness. 

Here, the first nouns are in the first rank, the second in the se* 
cond, and the third in the third. If the student does not yet under- 
stand these distinctions clearly, they will become more clear as we 
proceed. 

These are not the only means by which nouns are enabled to 
serve each other in the mechanical fimctions of language ; instead of 
borrowing; the aid of particles, they sometimes take a permanent form 
which indicates an interior rank ; but, before we proceed further with 
our analysis, we must have distinct names for each of the primordial 
ranks or fimctions in the mechanism of words. 

As the three ranks of noims are derived from their mechanical fimc- 
tions, which, in their turn, are adapted to the natural correlativeness 
of esistencej mode of existence, and degree of modification, we should 
have three names for the three ranks of noun which indicate their 
functions and correspond exactly to the definition of their mutual 
relationship. The word noun, being in common use and generally 
understood, we cannot do better than give the name of nominal 
RANK to the principal fiinction. The word adnoun is also in common 
use to signify a word which serves to modify another, and thence the 
term adnominal rank may pe properly applied to the second fiinc- 
tion. There is no regular name in common use which applies to the 
general fiinction of the third rank, and this fact obliges us to coin a 
new word which may correspond exactly to the definition and indicate 
the relation which the third rank bears to the other two. This would 
be best eflfected by prefixing a particle to the word adnoun, but it is 
no easy matter to find one which is sufficiently short and significant. 
In cases of this sort, it is customary to have recourse to the Greek 
and Latin languages. In these tongues, the particles which repre- 
sent the meaning of what vfe want to express, are hypo, per, sub, &c., 
and as the last of these particles seems to be best adapted to the pre- 
sent case, we cannot do better than adopt it at once and apply the 
term sub-adnominal rank to the third fimction. 

According to these definitions we shall have three ranks of noun 
in each of the three principal sorts of ideas : 

(noun man man, 
adnoun .... of man .... man*8, 
tubadnoun . . by man .... manly. 

(noun movement . . . movement, 
adnoun .... of movement. . moving, 
tubadnoun . . in movement . . movingly. 

(noun quickness . . . quickness, 
adnoun .... of quickness . . quick, 
tubadnoun . . in quickness . « quickly. 
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Now if this analysis be correct, and the system of mechanism de. 
nved from it be complete, there are but three fundamentally different 
parts of speech, as they are commonly called, and, whatever may be 
the number and variety of distinctions and subdivisions we may find 
it necessary to make, in these general definitions, they must all be 
classed under one or other of these primordial ranks and functions. 
All the species of one general sort will be of equal rank amongst them- 
selves, and all the varieties of one species will have an equal value in 
their mechanical functions. 

When once we have a clear idea of the natural distinctions be- 
tween nouns, adnouns and subadnouns, and the unity and imiversality 
of system which are the necessary results of their mutual dependency 
in mechanism, we shall find much less difficulty in acquiring a tho- 
rough knowledge of putting words in proper order than we have 
hitherto found in acquiring an imperfect notion of some of the mere 
fragments of this science. 

To satisfy the curiosity of those who may wish to know what we 
intend to do with verbs, as we have not mentioned them in our gene- 
ral classification, we must inform them that the words which are 
commonly called verbs, belong to that class of nouns which we have 
termed nouns of mode, and as such, they assume all the ranks oinoun, 
€uinoun and subadnoun. In the course of our analysis, we shall find 
numerous peculiarities in each general class of nouns, but these pecu- 
liarities do not subvert the general distinctions which we have already 
made. As we proceed we shall find it necessary to distinguish a fourth 
class of signs of ideas, but clearness and simplicity command us to 
avoid mmecessary complication. 

Those who have written on the general principles of language have 
distinguished, some a greater and some a smaller number of parts of 
speech, and this diversity of opinion concerning the definition of prin- 
ciples which in nature are constantly the same, is at least indicative 
of irregularity and confiision. 

According to Aristotle, there are three parts of speech : the noun, 
the verb and the conjunction. By the philological labours of the 
stoic philosophers, the number of parts of speech were augmented to 
eight or more, but Quintilian tells us that Aristarchus and Pal^l- 
MON admitted eight only : and this number has, with few alterations, 
been admitted up to the present time. Amongst modem philologists, 
some contend that there are hut four parts of speech, some say *i>, 
some, eighty others say nine and some say ten, but Home Tooke con- 
tends that there are but two, the noun and the verb. Home Tooke*s 
opinion, however, has not been generally adopted, and the system 
which prevails at present, admits nine parts of speech commonly 
called 

Article, J^oun, Pronoun, Adjective, Verb, Adverb, Participle, 
Preposition, Conjunction, 
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and by some grammarians the interjection is classed amongst the 
general parts of speech. 

These definitions are not so erroneous as they arc confused and im- 
perfect, and though we have made but three general distinctions of 
rank and ftmction, still we shall subdivide them presently, so as to 
form a greater number of divisions in the parts of speech than has 
ever been made before. The augmentation of number, however, in 
minor distinctions, will not render the subject more difficult to under- 
stand. It is principally for the sake of order, simplicity and clearness 
that we deem it necessary to introduce a regular system of classifica- 
tion. All the varieties of words wiD find their places under the three 
general ranks of function. The common nounsy some of the words 
termed pronouns and certain parts of verbs belong to the gbr kuaiv 
HARK OF ROURS ; the articles^ the adjectives^ certain pronouns, the 
numerous inflections of the verb and all the varieties of function which 
serve to modifjr nouns, will find their places under the gjsrebal rarx 
OF ABROUR : the adverbs, prepositions and conjunctions are the ser- 
vants of adnouns, and as such they fall into the oxrbual bark of 

SUUADROUR. 

We must not allow prejudice to influence our minds a priori by sup- 
posing that a reformed classification is hardly necessary, and that it is in« 
troducedfor the sake of novelty. Such is not the case; and to prove 
that we are sincere in making tnis assertion we ask for no indulgence on 
the part of the reader. All the blunders which we may make are fair 
game for criticism, and it is the duty of the enlightened critic to hunt 
tliem down. We are conscious that much remains to be done to com- 
pl<jte our analysis, but the regularity of its principles is pregnant with 
interesting consequences in regard to the construction of sentence?. 
But, if method, simplicity and clearness were its only advantages, it 
would still be worthy of admission ; for, the old classification is as con- 
fused and unintelligible as if it were originally designed to be incom- 
prehensible. Those persons, however, who have an invincible dishke 
to reform of any sort, can easily suit their own taste by studying the 
new definitions without admitting the new names : or, if they think 
proper to be quite dissatisfied, they can dismiss the subject altogether. 
It is not for our own pleasure only that we write, but for the instruc- 
tion of those who are ignorant of the natural mechanism of words, and 
who wish to learn this branch of science with all possible speed and 
facility. 

Ik'fore we enter into a methodical definition of each principal class 
f)f words, we deem it necessary to make a few critical remarks upon 
the old systems of denominating what are commonly termed the ca^es 
of nouns, but the young student who is hardly prepared to understand 
philosophical principles of language in general, may hurnr over these 
few pages and study the next chapter, which contains the definition 
of nouns. 

In the old systems, there is as much diversity and confusion with 
respect to the names and numbers of the cases of nouns, as there is 
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respecting the number of the different parts of speech, and this fac ' 
alone is enough i^ prove the absence of a natural principle of adapt«> 
ation in the different systems of philological analysis which have hi- 
therto been presented to the public. We feel almost ashamed of our 
apparent presumption in speaking thus irreverently of learned authors 
and their productions, but the interest of science is superior to the re- 
spect of persons, and we lay no claim to superiority of intelligence, 
for we feel convinced that any person of common intellect who had 
* fallen upon the natural method of analysis might have discovered all 
the principles we are about to explam, and probably many others 
which we have not had leisure or ability to divine. We must, how- 
ever, assume that tone of confidence which the superiority of prin- 
ciple dictates, and leave the reader to doubt or believe as reason may 
decide. 

The case of nouns are analogous to the ranks of nouns, and their 
numbers and subdivisions are adapted to the same general principle. 
The only reason for making a distmction between the case of a noun 
and the rank of a noun is, that we may be able to distinguish different 
varieties of function in the same rank. Whatever may be the number 
of cases we may find it convenient to distinguish, they must all be 
classed under the three primordial ranks of noun^ adnoun and sub- 
adnoun. 

Before we siibdivide any of these principal ranks so as to form 
cases y we ought to be perfectly convinced of the utility and the neces- 
sity of such an operation. Under the existing circxmistances of im- 
perfection in language, the principal or nominal rank alone stands in 
need of a subdivision of case : to subdivide the other two ranks into 
a variety of cases would be a useless operation as far as regards the 
highest possible degree of practical perfection in the mechanism of 
words as they are now formed. 

By analysing a short sentence, we shall find, however, that it is 
necessary to divide the nominal rank into two cases. For instance, 

Edward gave tome nuts to Charles. 

In this sentence the word Edward is a noun in the principal or nomi- 
nal rank ; the word gave is a word which represents a mode of beings 
or action of Edward, and consequently it is an adnoun serving the 
noun Edward ; to Charles, is a noun which, by means of the badge of 
livery, or particle to, is serving the noun gave, and, as the servant of 
an adnoun, it is in the subadnominal rank : thus ; Edward gave to 
Charles represents the idea of Edward, a being ; the idea of an action 
of that being, and the idea of the drift or circumstance of that action. 
Edward gave, — how ? where? to whom? — to Charles. These three 
words, then, occupy three different ranks or functions in the sentence, 
but, besides these three different functions, we have the words some 
nuts, which do not seem to be in the same condition. The word 
some is evidently serving the word nuts, which is a noun, and there- 

c 2 
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fore 9ome is an adnoun^ but the word nuts is not serving any word, 
and though it is not in the same case as the noun Edward, still it is in 
the same rank or couditiou of independence. The difference between 
the cases of the nouns Edward and nuts, is, that one is in an active 
position and the other is in a passive or neutral position. Both nouns 
are in the principal rank because neither of them are serving other 
nouns, and this difference between the cases of independent nouns, 
arises, as we have just now observed, from the difference of position 
with respect to action. Independent nouns may be either acting or 
suffering the action of others, and this constitutes two different cases 
in the nominal rank. For instance, William saw John, or William 
struck John : in these sentences, William is in the active or govern- 
ing position and John is in the passive or neutral position, and both 
noims are in the principal rank, for neither of them are serving other 
nouns. 

Nouns in the nominal rank, then, may be in two different positions, 
and thence the utility of practically dividing this rank into two dif- 
ferent cases ; but, as nouns in the adnominai rank are always serving 
nouns in the first rank, and as there is no essential difference in their 

feneral mode of serving, it would, as far as regards actual practica- 
iiity, be quite unnecessary to subdivide the second or adnominai 
rank into several cases. The third or subadnominal rank is imder 
the same general law of practical analogy in the variety of its func- 
tions, and thence it is advisable not to subdivide it into different 
cases. 

As far, then, as actual practicability is concerned, it is not neces- 
sary to distinguish more than four cases in the three ranks of nouns ; 
i. e. two cases in the first rank, and one in each of the others, but we 
shall take an opportunity of shewing in the appendix at the end of 
the volume, that a really scientific language ought to have its three 
general ranks of nouns subdivided into twelve different cases, and 
forty-eight varieties of case. These numerous subdivisions would 
not render the science more difficult to imderstand if letters were the 
exact representations of simple sounds, and words the exact repre- 
sentations of scientific ideas, but in the present confused state of lan- 
guage, the fewer the subdivisions of mechanical functions, the better. 
In a practical point of view, then, the cases stand thus, in their re- 
lation to the primordial ranks or functions of nouns : 

") = Active nominal case 

Nominal rank ? t. . .1 

3 = Passive nommal case 

, Adnominai rank = ■ adnominai case 

Subadnominal rank = subadnominal case 

As the jeason for subdividing the nominal rank into two distinct 
cases is derived from the necessity of distinguishing between two dif- 
ferent positions of free nouns in the mechanism of sentences, we must 
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understand here, that the cause of this difference arises from the na- 
tural difference of position between being acting and being suffering 
action, but we must also understand that this cause, which is founded 
in nature, must hecome fleanble in mechanism and serve as a,/ound- 
ation or key or universal principle only, to indicate the number of 
cases, the same as the three different sorts of ideas representing eof^ 
istence, mode and degree have been proved to be the natural founda- 
tion of the three primordial ranks of noun : and as we have three 
ranks of noun in each general class of ideas, or independently of the 
nature of ideas, so we must have two different nominal cases, inde- 
pendently of the active or passive position of nouns. In fine, the 
real nature of the relationsnip which things or ideas bear to each 
other must furnish us yf\\h. fundamental principles, but when we have 
once adapted our system of mechanism to the universal principle, we 
must then lose sight of the real nature of ideas and rank their repre- 
sentative words according to the importance of their mechanical func- 
tions. The mechanical functions of words are adapted to the natural 
relationship of ideas, but they are not yoked together like the Siamese 
twins. ' A word which represents an idea of being may be in the first 
or the second or the last rank of function, and a word which repre^ 
sents an idea of degree may be also in any rank of noun, adnoun or 
subadnoun. The s^me observation applies to the two cases of the 
nominal rank : the active and passive positions of nouns form the na- 
tural foundation o{ a. governing and governed nominal case^ but nouns 
of either nature may be in either of the two cases. This may be per- 
ceived more clearly by an example : 

John it ttruck by fVilliam, 
fVilliam hat ttruck John, 



In both these sentences the word William represents the being 
who is in the active position, and the word John, the being who suf- 
fers the action, but in the first sentence the word John is in the chief 
nominal case, and the word William holds the chief nominal rank in 
the second sentence. 

Instead of dividing the nominal rank into active and passive cases, 
then, we must divide it into chief and secondary, or governing and 
governed, or major and minor, or hyper and hypo, or super and sub, 
or archi and patho, or by some other words which may serve as clear 
definitions of the two distinct positions in the nominal rank'. Per- 
haps the most simple denominations would be nominal and subno- 
minal, but as we have the particle sub already prefixed to one of the 
cases (the subadnominal) it would be well to avoid a repetition, and 
therefore, we think that the terms nominal and neutral would be the 
most distinct and clear denominations that we could adopt. The old 
names o( nominative and accusative will be applied in our minute de- 

c 3 
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finitions of the forty -eight varieties of case, and these new terms will 
establish a regular analogy between the names of the principal ranks 
and cases ; thus, 

.. . , . ? === Nominal case 
Nonunal rank ^ ^ j^^^^^^, ^^^^ 

Adnominal rank = Adnominal case 
Subadnominal rank == Subadnominal case 

In the present imperfect state of modern languages, these are the 
onlj cases which it is absolutely necessary to distinguish from each 
other in the construction of sentences. Confusum est quidquid in 
puloerem sectum est, says Seneca, (" excessively minute divisions 
confuse the mind ") and, in the absence of chemical science, this may 
be true with respect to matter, as, in the absence of philosphical 
science it is true with respect to mind. 

Some languages may require a greater number of distinctions in 
the cases of nouns than we have here given, but, whatever may be 
the munber of subdivisions with respect to case, they should all be 
classed respectively under the three general ranks of noun. This will 
be ftdly proved in our minute analysis, and we may safely say that it 
is for want of a knowledge of this universal principle, that gramma, 
rians have been led into contrary opinions concerning the proper 
nature and number of cases. 

Quintilian, in speaking of the duty of grammarians says, *'They 
ought to examine the nature of cases in order to know whether or not 
there should be a sixth case in Greek and a seventh in Latin, for, 
when we say that when a man has been woimded by ajaveliUy we do 
not, in Latin, make use of a proper ablative ca^e ; nor do we make 
use of an exact dative case when we express the same idea in Greek, 



vi Jag/." 



*' Quaerat etiam, sitne apud Graecos vis qusedam sexti casus, et apud 
nos quoque septimi. Nam cum dico hasta percussi^ non utor ablativi 
natura; nee si idem Greece dicam, dattvi^ Tt» ^c^t. 

It is evident that Quintilian had a vague idea of the imperfections 
of Greek and Latin definitions with respect to cases, but he did not 
indicate any practical method of solving the problem. The dative 
and the ablative cases both belong to the subadnominal rank and the 
varieties which might be distinguished according to the indication of 
Quintilian would all belong to the same general denomination. It is 
easy to distinguish siateen varieties of case where the Latin language 
only admits two, the datiye and the ablative, but we deem it advisable 
to defer the explanation of these minute details until we are more 
advanced in analysis. In all languages, however, it is necessary to 
distinguish the four principal functions of case, whatever may be 
the mode of representing them. 

Our plan will not permit us to examine all the different systems of 
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forming cases or the natural method of subdividing and classing the 
numerous varieties of function, but we may have a superficial idea of 
such an operation by classing the Latin distinctions of case under 
their respective banners in the general ranks : 

Nominal case = 1. Nofninative case 

N«utral ease I = *• AocusatiTe oate 

^=3 3. Vocative case 

Adnomiaal case = 4. Genitive case 

Subadnominal case i = ^- ^?*/^,? ^"® 

^ = 0. Ablatire case 

We have classed the vocative as a subdivision of the nominal case, 
but we shall by-and-bye prove that this classification is incomplete. 

According to the modem systems of English grammar there are 
but three cases, the nominative^ the possessive and the objective. This 
system outsteps the bounds of simplification by confounding the new- 
tral and the subadnominal functions under the equivocal definition 
of an objective case. The majority of our grammarians have been so 
far bewildered by scholastic education as to suppose tliat the nature 
of what is understood by the word case depends upon the form or 
inflection of the word, and not on its mechanical function. Etymor 
logy and the authority of the ancients are their sole guides. They 
never think of questioning those authorities which they have been 
taught to revere from their infancy, and this species of scholastic 
superstition completely neutralises their natural good sense and fer- 
tility of mind. We feel convinced that what is commonly called 
a classic education is enough to stultify the noblest intellect ; in plain 
English, to convert a natural genius into a learned fool. We can 
never forget the tortures which were inflicted on our own mind from 
the age of six to twelve, under the design of teaching us Latin and 
English granmiar. Fortunately for us we were allowed to run wild 
from that age to sixteen, when we began to study from choice and 
were allowed to follow our own inclination. But, to return to our 
subject ; grammarians examine the meaning of the Latin word casus 
or declension instead of examining the universal principles of lan- 
guage in order to discover the real nature of grammatical mechanism, 
and they conclude that three cases are enough in English grammar, 
** because every different particle would require a different case^ if 
we were to imitate the Latin method of establishing cases for every 
variety of declension." Now, this is altogether a wrong view of the 
question ; for, instead of supposing that the ancients established six 
cases in Latin, because they happened to have six ready-made inflec- 
tions of nouns, we ought to do them the justice to suppose that they 
formed six varieties of declension in each noun, because they foimd 
it necessary to distinguish six varieties of function in the general 
mechanism of nouns. 

It is evident that the reasons for forming cases exist quite inde- 
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pendently of declension 6r the different modes of representing them. 
The cases may be distinguished from each other, by particles affixed, 
or by changes in the form of the noun, or by both of these methods 
conjointly, or by any other means suitable to the particular genius of 
a language. In most of the modern languages of Europe, however, 
it is hardly necessary to subdivide the four general cases which we 
have just now established. If it were necessary to distinguish the 
varieties of the suhadnominal case in English, we should follow the 
natural principle of adaptation, and not the blind system of making 
*' a different case for every different particle.*^ 

When the true principles of language become generally known, 
there will probably be less confusion in the different systems of 
distinguishing varieties of case in nouns, and the number of varieties 
will only differ in so much as it may be found convenient to sub- 
divide the primordial ranks of nouns, more extensively in one 
language than another. At present there are three cases in the 
Arabicy five in the Greek, six in the Ltatin, and a still greater num* 
ber in the languages of Sweden, Greenland, Hungary, and the 
Basque Provinces which divide France from Spain. 

Philologists are in the habit of confounding the meaning of the 
word case with that of declension, and distinguishing those languages 
which, they say, *' do admit cases, as the Ijatin, the Greek, the 
Turkish, the Escualdunac, &c., &c., from those which, in their 
opinion, do not admit cases, t, e. the English, the Frenchy the 
Italian, the Persian, &c., but we must repeat here, that the word 
declension should not be confounded with case, and that the cases 
of nouns and the functions of nouns are the same thing ; that the 
principal functions or cases of nouns are the same in all languages ; 
that the distinctions of variety in some or all of the principal cases 
make no difference with respect to the nature of each principal 
fiinction, and that the nature of a case or mechanical function 
should not be confounded with the mere arbitrary mode of repre- 
senting it. In the construction of a sentence the three principal 
ranks or functions absorb all subdivisions and minor distinctions, 
and those who wish to acquire a positive knowledge with respect to 
the correct arrangement of words in a sentence, must first become 
well acquainted with these three ranks and the four distinctions of 
case in noims. 

We hope that from these preliminary remarks, the student will be 
able to acquire a clear idea of the natural process in philological 
analysis, and that the liberty we have taken in coining a few new 
words will appear to be absolutely imposed upon us by the necessity 
of applying appropriate denominations to natural ana regular defi- 
nitions. There is undoubtedly a great degree of inconvenience in 
the introduction of new words which require much repetition to 
render them familiar to the memory, but we have not been able to 
avoid this disadvantage without sacrificing the interests of science^ 
and we hope that the services which a clear exposition of natural 
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pHnciples may render to the rising generation will more than com- 
pensate for the irksomeness of reform in the hah its and ideas of older 
students. We will, therefore, briefly recapitulate our general defini- 
tion and denominations concerning the science of language, as far as 
our present stage in analytical progression may require. 

The first division in which we have introduced a new definition is 
that of the principal branches of the science of language. By the 
word Grammar^ we designate the analysis and the synthesis of the 
elements of words : by Rhemar, we designate the analysis and the 
synthesis of the elements of a sentence ; by Logic, the elements of 
argumentation, and by Rhetoric, those of generai composition. The 
other innovations of definition relate principally to the second- of 
these general branches of the science of language, and the natural 
principles of adaptation in the mechanical combination of words. 

t / 1. Noun man 

loBAs OF BEING § < 2. Adnoun .... of raan 






» 5 






3. Subadnoun . . by man 
1. Noun movement 



t r 1. jyoun movement 

^ Ideas OF MODE S < 2. Adnoun. . . . of movement 

oT f 3. Subadnoun . . by movement 



by movement 
1. Noun quickness 



t / 1. jyoun quickness 

Ideas of DEGREE S < 2. Adnoun .... of quickness 

oT r 3. Subadnoun . . bv quickncs! 



by quickness 



Nominal rank l = i ^<^/»"/ '"" ™" 

^ = 2. Neutral case man 

Adnominal rank = 3. Adnominal case . . . . of man 

Subadnominal rank = 4. Subadnominal case . . by man 



1st. General Clami of Words, or Signs of Ideas. 



CHAP. IV.— DEFINITION OF NOUNS. 

Wb have already explained why all nouns are equal in their gram- 
matical functions whether they represent ideas of being, or of mode, 
or of degree, but we must now explain why certain words commonly 
called pronouns, verbs, &c., are real nouns which are only distin 
guished from other nouns by certain peculiarities of character, as a 
man of fair complexion differs from one of dark complexion, without 
belonging to the opposite sex on account of that difference. (N.B. We 
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use the word grammatical here in its general acceptation^ though tbe 
word rhematical would be the proper word according to our own 
definition. We do not, however, deem it necessary to substitute new 
words in an absolute sense, and when our definitions are made clear 
by the aid of appropriate denominations, we may safely conform to 
the common custom with respect to the general meaning of words.) 
There is a class of words commonly called pronounSy and many of 
these words are used as the representatives of nouns in all the ifour 
principal cases. They may be considered as nouns of prodpy^ and 
thence the name of pronoun is very appropriate, because the particle 
pro meaning /br, and being prefixed to the word noun, conveys a 
very correct idea of the fimction of agent or representative. There 
are, however, some words called pronouns which do not represent 
nouns in all their fiyictions, but merely serve them as adnouns, and 
therefore they cannot properly be classed as agents of equal rank 
with nouns. They are servants in the true sense of the word, and 
not representatives. Those pronouns only, then, which act as agents 
or representatives ought to be classed in the general rank of nouns. 
The particular character of these agents or representatives called 
pronouns will be explained presently, but we must first examine the 
general qualities of nouns, without regard to individual peculiarities. 
It is only necessary to observe here, that this character of agency 
forms di fourth order in the general class of nouns thus distinguished : 



Ist clatt. Order. 

NOUMS 



lftt—> Nouns of being ... man 

2d — Nouns of mode ... movement 

Sd — Nouns of degree ... quickness 

4th — Nouns of agency ... he 



The pronoun he is evidently an agent representing a noun of the 
masculine gender, and its principal use is to avoid a repetition of the 
noun which it represents. By the aid of this pronoun we can say, 
" An honest man is as noble as he is just," and avoid the tiresome 
repetition of the principal noun in the simple mode of expressing 
the same idea, thus, '* An honest man is as noble as an honest man 
is just." 

We have purposely avoided mentioning this fourth order of noun 
in speaking of the natural principles of adaptation or the funda- 
mental basis of mechanism, because it is evident that this fourth 
order is itself only a mechanical convenience, and not an original 
type in nature. It is capable of representing nouns of any of the 
three fundamental orders without belonging to any one in particular; 
and this ambiguity of character is the cause of its being classed as a 
separate order. 

Nouns are generally distinguished according to the differences of 
comprehension y of number ^ of gender, and of case, and therefore we 
must examine each of these peculiarities. 
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1. — OP COMPREHENSION. 

The ideas represented by nouns are more or less general, indefi^ 
nite, and commony or proper, definite^ and particular in their 
meaning, and thence nouns are distinguished by the limit or the 
universality of their comprehension. When several nouns belong to 
the same general class of definition, th^ are either equal or unequal 
in extent of comprehension, and those which resume a great nuniber 
of individual subdivisions are generally termed common^ while those 
which apply to individuals or minute distinctions only are termed 
proper. A common noun is merely a general name which is common 
to a great number of beings or things, and a very slight example 
may serve to prove that there are many different degrees of gene* 
rality between the comprehension of those nouns which are called 
common and those which are called proper. In the following clas- 
sification the word animal is a common noun, and the names of the 
individuals are proper nouns. 



ANIMAL 



MAN 



I 



White men 
Black men 
Red men 



^ Arabian horses 



y 



I 



HORSE > Flemish horses 
Welsh poneys 
Spaniels 



DOG 



Greyhounds 
Pointers 






1. Caleb Williams 

2. Nicholas Nicholby 

1. Jem Crow 

2. Mungo Niger 

1. Chingacbgook 

2. Uncas 

1. Swiftfoot 

2. Lightning 



The only general rule we can establish in this case is, that names 
or nouns of individual persons or places, or things, Bire proper nouns, 
and all others are more or less general in their signification, and 
common in their grammatical acceptation. 

Common sense is enough to understand without any explanation 
that the words kingdom, province, city, village, are all common 
names or nouns because they are applied to any kingdom or province, 
or city or village, but England and France are two proper names 
because they belong properly to these kingdom^ alone. Surrey and 
Kent are proper nouns, because they distinguish these two counties 
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from all others. The names of London and Liverpool are proper 
nouns because they belong to these cities only. 

Elegance and propriety of language are the chief causes of dis- 
tinction between diflferent degrees of comprehension in the meaning 
of nouns. It would be very improper to effect a comparison ox a 
contrast between two nouns of very aifferent degrees of comprehen- 
sion. For instance, 

Liverpool aod France are rich places. 

This sentence forms a sort of logical dissonance, because the noun 
France represents an idea of a kingdom which is of much more 
extensive comprehension than the idea of a city represented by the 
noun Liverpool. 

If we compare or contrast or couple together nouns of an equal or 
similar degree of comprehension, there will be nothing inelegant or 
improper in the sentence which expresses the ideas. For instance, 

London and Parit are very rick citiet. . 

London it much larger than Paris, but not to gay. 

The buty rattling of London contratts with the clattif ttillnets of Edin- 
burgh, 

The proper mode of acquiring clear ideas of comprehension^ is to 
study the several definitions of the different branches of science 
according to the analytical method of classification, in classes^ orders y 
genera, species^ varieties, particularities and peculiarities. 

English grammarians tell us that *' Proper nouns take no articles 
** before them, because the extent of their meaning is clearly pointed 
" out in the word itself. In figurative language, however, the article 
** is sometimes used defore proper nouns ; as, ** Goldsmith is a very 
** pretty poet, but not to be compared to the Popes, the Drydens, or 
** the Otways,;' and again—" I wish I had the wit of a Swift." The 
'* definite article is also used before proper nouns when a common 
" noim is understood to be left out ; as, the Delaware, meaning the 
'* river Delaware. Also when we speak of more than one person of 
'* the same name; as, the Henries, the Edwards." 

The import of this is, that nouns of a very limited signification do 
not generally require the aid of articles, but the exceptions to that 
rule are very numerous, and we must have recourse to books and 
good society to know what is right and what is wrong with respect to 
the use of articles before nouns. Besides, this question belongs 
properly to syntax or the arrangement of words in sentences, and not 
to etymology or the mere definition of words. 

The only rule which appears useful in this case is, that 

Nomis of a very different degree of comprehension in their mean- 
ing should not be compared or contrasted or coupled together on a 
footing of equality. 
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1. — OF NUMBER. 



The numier of a noun is either singular or plural according to 
the common system of definition, but a regular system of denomma- 
tion would require at least four distinctions with respect to number : 
singular J plural^ mixt and ambiguous. The singular number to 
represent one individual person or thing, the plural number to repre- 
sent several persons or things, the mixt number to represent a collec- 
tion or plurality of things in an indefinite sense, and an ambiguous 
number to represent things which donot admit of being rigorously 
distinguished by numbers, as the word honesty. The singular and 
the plural however are the only distinctions which are admitted, 
and the collective number is sometimes used in a plural and some- 
times in a singular number : as, ** the public is, or the public are 
imposed upon by quacks." 

It is hardly necessary to inquire into the natural methods of 
forming nouns with respect to number as custom must be our 
chief criterion in a practical point of view, and therefore we will 
trancicribe the rules laid down b the most accredited English 
grammarians. 

" The numbers are the singular and the plural. The singular 
^\s the original word, and in general, the plural is formed by 
** adding an s to the singular ; as c?og, dogs. But the greater part 
" of English nouns form their plurals from the singular in this simple 
** manner, there aire many which do not, while there are some which 
" have no plural number at all, and others which have no singular. 

1 . The plural number is formed by adding an s to the singular 
number. 

2. Nouns ending in ch^ sh, ss, or ^, form their plural by adding an 
es ; as torch, torches ; rush, rushes ; glass, glasses ; box, boxes. 
There are some exceptions to this rule ; as ox, oxen, &c. &c. 

3. Noims which end in y sometimes form their plurals according to 
the general rule, by simply adding an s, as day, days ; valley, valleys ; 
attorney, attorneys ; but more commonly the nouns ending in y form 
their plural numb'ir, by converting the y into ies, as in quality, qua" 
lities ; body, bodies ; lady, ladies ; beauty, beauties ; &c. 

4. Nouns which end in a single y or /a form their plural number 
by ves in the place of/ otfe, as half, halves ; wife, wives ; loaf, 
loaves ; staff, staves, &c. ; but to this rule there are numerous excep- 
tions, as chief, grief, relief, mischief, handkerchief, warf, dwarf, 
&c., which form their plurals in the general way, by adding an s to 
the singular. 

5^ Some nouns have their plural in en, as nuin, men ; woman, wo- 
men ; child, children ; ox, oxen, 

6. Some nouns are always used in the plural number, as lungs, 
bowels, entrails, tongs, bellows, snuffers, scissors; wages y thanks, 
annals, ashes, riches, alms, politics ethics, &c. &c. 
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7. Some nouns of which the singular number ends in o, form their 
plural number by adding es, as wo, woes ; potato, potatoes ; cargo, 
cargoes; negro, negroes; hero, heroes ; echo, echoes; manifesto, 
manifestoes ; while other nouns of this form, follow the general rule 
of adding an s to form their plural number, sls /olio, /olios; nuncio, 
nuncios; seraglio, seraglios; punctilio, punctilios. 

8. Some nouns are always used in the singular number, as honesty, 
modesty, meekness, compassion, &c. 

9. There are some nouns which form their plurals in a manner too 
irregular to be reduced to any particidar rule ; they are 



Singular, 



Plural, 



Singular, 



Plural, 



goose 




geese 


calx 




calces 


penny 




pence 


axis 




axes 


tooth 




teeth 


basis 




bases 


foot 




feet 


crisis 




crises 


die 




dice 


ellipsis 




ellipses 


deer 




deer 


diaeresis 




diae reses 


louse 




lice 


antithesis 




antitheses 


mouse 




mice 


emphasis 




emphases 


datum 




data 


hypothesis 




hypotheses 


effluvium 




effluvia 


metamorphosis 




metamcirphosei 


arcanum 




arcana 


vortex 




vortices 


stratwn 




strata 


appendix 




appendices 


erratum 




errata 


index 




indices 


medium 




media 


index 




indexes 


stamen 




stamina 


genius 




geniuses 


lamina 




lamins 


genius 




genii 


magus 




magi 


genus 




genera 


radius 




radii 


automaton 




automata 


cherub 




cherubim 


phenomenon 




phenomena 


seraph 




seraphim 


criterion 




criteria 



Some words derived from the dead languages, aro confined to the 
plural number, as antipodes, literati, credenda, minutice. The fol- 
lowing nouns being in Latin, both singular and plural are used in the 
same manner when adopted in English : hiatus, apparatus, species, 
series. 

There is very great confusion in these different modes of treating 
numbers, but it would be useless to inquire into the proper manner 
of distinguishing the numbers of nouns, so long as words in general 
are formed in an unscientific manner, and there is not much proba- 
bility of a speedy reform in that respect. It would no doubt be in- 
teresting to know all the principles of universality in language, but 
humanity must progress considerably beyond its present state of 
social organization before the elements of this science can be com- 
pletely discovered. We already know much more, however, than we 
can render practicable for the present generation. 

We allude to the progress of humanity in social organization as a 
means of advancing science, because, in our opinion, the progress of 
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society aiid the discoveries of science are intimately connected. Be- 
fore the science of language can be thoroughly known in all its details 
the principles and details of universal analogy must become familiar 
to rnen of science, and that is a degree of progress which is not to be 
attained in the absence of social and political unity ; which unity can 
hardly be effected so long as statesmen ignore the very elements of 
universality in the natural laws of society. 

3. — OF GENDER. 

In the Greek, the Latin, the German and the English languages, 
there are three genders of nouns, the masculine ^ the feminine and 
the neuter^ but in French and in Italian there are but two, the mas- 
culine and the feminine. 

With respect to these different modes of classing nouns according 
to gender, the English is the most rational, for though the Latin, the 
Greek and the German admit three genders, they very often class 
nouns of inanimate matter as nouns of the masculme or of the femi- 
nine genders. In English we do sometimes take a sort of poetical 
liberty and class the sun^ the moony a ship and a few other things 
according to our ideas of analogy between their nature and that of a 
masculine or a feminine gender, but generally, the genders of Eng- 
lish nouns are classed according to the real or the supposed nature of 
the things represented. 

The names or nouns of all male beings are of the masculine 
gender. 

The names or nouns of all female beings are of the feminine 
gender. 

The nouns of all things which do not belong to either sex, or of 
which the sex is generally unknown, are of the neuter gender i the 
word neuter meaning neither. 

If any thing ought to serve as a guide in classing the genders of 
nouns it ought certainly to be the sex^ or the absence of sex which 
distinguishes the real nature of the thing represented by the noun. 
Nothing can be more absurd or more difficult for foreigners to learn, 
than the genders of nouns in French and in Italian. In these lan- 
guages, the hand is feminine, the foot is masculine, the mouth is 
feminine, the nose^ masculine, and in many instances that which is 
feminine in one of these languages is masculine in the other. The 
German is more inconsistent than the French and the Italian, for 
though it admits three genders, the masculine, the feminine and the 
neuter, it not only in some instances classes nouns of a neutral na- 
ture, as if they were masculine or feminine, but, some words, such as 
the noun weih which means womrni^ are classed in the neuter gender. 

Perhaps, when the science o£ universal analogy is more advanced, 
it may be deemed necessary to class many inanimate things under 
the heads of masculine and feminine genders according to a natural 
system of adaptation with respect to positive and negative qualities, 
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but in the absence of this natural system of adaptation it is better to 
class all nouns of inanimate things in the neuter gender. There 
should, however be at least four distinctions of gender ; the maacU'' 
litie^ xhQ feminine i the neuter and the indefinite. The tirst to be ap- 
plied to beings of the male sex, the second, to the female sex, the 
third, to things devoid of sex, and the fourth to things of which the 
sex is unknown, or of which it may be necessary to speak in an inde- 
finite manner, without regard to sex. In English it is customary to 
use the neuter gender when we speak oifiah or other things of which 
the sex is not generally known. We have, however, a personal pro- 
noun of an indefinite gender. It is the pronoun one used in a general 
sense, as. One dislikes ill-tempered people. This pronoun represents 
both the masculine and the feminine genders without reference to 
either sex, and therefore it belongs to what may be termed the inde^ 
finite gender, for it does not represent the neuter gender. This will 
become evident when we treat of pronouns. 

In our language, nouns do not generally vary their forms to denote 
difference of gender as they do in other languages. The personal 
pronouns of the third person only, and the singular number Ihe^ she, 
ity one,) are radically different in form to correspond definitely or in- 
definitely to the nature of the persons or things represented by their 
respective nouns. The relative pronouns^ who and whichy corre- 
spond to the nature of the nouns to which they relate, but these are 
perhaps the only radical variations which denote diversity of gender 
in English nouns. Even in these words the pronoun who relates 
equally to either or to both genders, the same as the first and second 
persons of the singular number, and the three distinctions of person 
m the plural number : /, thou ; we, you^ they. 

This simplicity in the form of words to denote distinctions of gen- 
der renders the English grammar much more easy to learn than the 
grammatical complications of other languages. 

There are several ways of distinguishing nouns which represent 
different genders. 1. By an additional letter or syllable, as lion^ 
lioness; tiger y tigress ; man, woman. 2. By two different words, as 
hull, COW; do gy hitch; cock, hen; buck, doe; horse, mare. 3. By 
adding the word male or female to the original noun, as male elephant, 
female elephant. These distinctions are easily learned by practice 
without having recourse to grammatical rules. In fact, it js hardly 
necessary to remember a single rule of grammar concerning the num- 
hers and genders of English noims : the common practice of conver- 
sation is sufficient to direct us in this respect, but the distinctions of 
case require very serious attention. 

4. — OP CASE. 

We have seen that there are a greater number of cases in some lan- 
guages than in others and that these different varieties of case may all 
be classed under the three primordid ranks of nouns. We have seen 
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that it is not necessary to distinguish more than four cases under a 
practical point of view, and that all the cases of Latin may be classed 
m these four divisions. We have stated that the vocative case in 
Latin is not properly a case, and this is the place to prove our asser- 
tion. The Latin cases, then, leaving out the vocative, stand thus, in 
parallel with the natural divisions of case and rank : 

Nominil rank I = JJ^^^V'^r ^ Nominative 

} = Neutral case == Accusative 

Adnominal rank = Adnomiual case == Genitive 

Subadnominal rank = Subadnominal case S ~ AblaUve 

Here the three first cases in Latin correspond to the three first prin- 
cipal cases, and the two last are subdivisions of the subadnominal or 
fourth case. They are mere varieties of the same principal case, and, 
as we have already said, we shall find forty-eight varieties of case in 
the three primordial ranks of noun. (See Chap. VII.) We only deem 
it necessary to subdivide the first rank into two cases for practical 
purposes ; the first and third are both subdivided in Latin : thus, 

-- . , , ) = Nominative case 

Nominal rank ^ ^ Accusative case 

Adnominal rank = Genitive case 



Subadnominal rank J ^ ^*^^* ^"* 



Ablative case 



That which is commonly called the vocative case in Latin, is merely 
an exclamation, and nouns in any case may be under the influence 
of this effect. Thus, 

Oh, William ! why do you leave me ? 

Oh, William ! I love you. 

Oh, William ! that passion will be the ruin of you. 

Oh, William! I am sorry for you. 

In each of these examples, the word William is merely expletive 
of the noun yoUy which the four sentences represent in different cases. 
It is true that nouns in all cases may have agents or pronouns repre- 
senting them in different cases, but that is a fact which has nothing 
to do with the present subject. It is evident that the vocative is 
merely a minor distinction, and as such it will find its place in an- 
other division. Whatever may be the opinion of Latin scholars con- 
cerning the legitimacv of the vocative as a real case in Latin, the four 
principal cases which we have denominated nominal^ neutral^ adno- 
minal and subadnominal are the only functions of nouns which re- 
quire particular attention in the formation of English sentences. 

Before proceeding with these distinctions of case, we will just no- 
tice the different orders of nouns. 
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Those regular iiouHs which belong to the first rank may be clasaed 
in four orders and each order might be subdivided into four genera, 
but it is not necessary to pay any great attention to minor distinc- 
tions. If we remember the four different orders of nouns we may 
neglect their subdivisions. Tlie fundamental differences are, 



angel 



1. Nouiia 


t BeiNQ > 3 


Mix.1, 
Neutral, 


Nothing 


I. Kouvi 


r MoDB V \ 


Aahe, 
Pa.,ive, 
MUl, 
Neutral, 


action 
■uffering 
struBgling j 
repo>e J 




i 1 


Inlriniu, 


qaicW. ^ 


3. Nouns i 


5 i 


Extriniic, 

Milt, 

Nculral, 


futurity 


i. NotJNl 


i 1 

F Ademcy C 1 


Pertonal proui^ni, 
Rf la lice pronoun,, 
Indtjinite pranoum. 


I, me, you, &c. 
who, which, &c 
whoaoever, Bic. 
, thoSD, &c. 



We will decline several nouns in each of the principal divisions, 
and notice particularlj those peculiarities which may seem to be wor- 
thy of more than ordinary attention. We use the word decline be- 
cause it is in general use to signify putting nouns through their caaea, 
and though in its strict senae it means oiJy the change of form which 
nouns undergo to represent cases in Latin, still it is understood to 
indicate the diSerent cases of nouns as well as their changes of form. 
The two things are naturally linked together, and the declension of 
a, Latin noun is exactly the same in a mechanical point of view, as 
our mode of distinguishing the cases of a noun by the addition or 
the omission of particles. The functions being the same it is useless 
to quibble about the meaning of a word, and, to prove that the ftmc- 
tiona are alike in both languages we have only to translate the Latin 
cases into English; thus, 

Nominal rank (~ nonunativa ci 

Adiioniinal rank = GenitiTe cage, 

) ^^ Ablative case, 
Exclamation ^= VocatiTc caae 



doninum = 


a lord 


domini = 


of a lord 


doninB = 


1o a lord 


d-miao = 


from a In 


01 domini = 


obi Lor 



Though English nouns do not vary their forms to represent dif- 
different cases, they vary the use of their particles, and that has a 
siutilar effect. Instead of examining the inflections of noims, then. 
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we must examine the nature of the particles which indicate the cases of 
English nouns, as varieties of inflection indicate the of cases of Latin 
nouns. 

The particles which are commonly called prepositions are, in 
reality, signs 0/ cases , and, in the ItaUan language they are called 
signs of cases (segnacasi). It is true that besides bemg signs of 
cases, they have each a particidar signification, but their meaning is 
incomplete when they are not in connexion with nouns. 

In our language there is but one particle or preposition' which in- 
dicates the adnqminal case of nouns, and that is the particle 0/; all 
other particles indicate the suba^nominal case. 

The particle o/* serves to designate both the adnominal and sub-, 
adnominal cases, but this duplicity of action is caused by the double 
meaning of the particle. When it signifies possession it is adnominal, 
but when it signifies /ro^Tt, or about, it is a subadnominal sign. This 
may be easily understood by illustration. 

'' Last evening we spoke o/your brother :" 

that is to say ; we spoke about your brother. In this sentence the 
particle of is evidently subadnominal. In the following it is adno- 
minal. 

" Last evening we saw the son of your friend." 

Here the son of your friend has evidently the same meaning as your 
friend's son ; whence it follows that the particle of being prefixed to 
a noun, and the letter V with a mark of elision being joined to the 
end of a noun are both signs of the adnominal case : and we may 
further remark that they are the only signs of the adnominal case in 
our language. 

The case which is analogous to the adnominal rank of noun, is 
commonly called the possessive case in English, but we have deemed 
it necessary to name this general function adnominal case, because 
it contains several varieties of which the possessive is only one. The 
adnominal case designates one of the fundamental functions, and the 
possessive case is only one of the four divisions of the adnominal. 
It is easy to perceive that there is a shade of difference between the 
meanings of the particle of, in the four following sentences : 

A basket of wood : meaning, a wooden basket. 
A basket of wood : meaning, a basket filled with wood. 
A basket of value : meaning, a valuable basket 
A basket of mine : meaning, my basket. 

The last only of these varieties in the particle of, is the possessive 
case, but all the four shades of difference belong to the same general 
adnominal case. 

d2 
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See the forty-eight varieties of case (Chap. VII.). 

The p088€ssive is generally represented hy an s with the sign of 
elision at the end of nouns ; as, '* The gentleman's horse ; signi- 
fying, " the horse of the gentleman," or the horse belonging to the 
genSeman;" but the particle of is used to represent all the varieties 
of the adnominal case. 

All the particles or prepositions in the English language are signs 
of the general suhadnominal case. Even the particle o/*, when it 
me&na from or about y is a sign of the suhadnominal function, so that 
the only exception to this general rule is, the particle of when it 
serves in an adnominal case. To, from ; t«, out ; up, down ; under ^ 
over ; above, below ; by, through ; for, against, &c. &c., are all par- 
ticles which indicate different varieties of the one general subaano- 
minal case or function. As we have already said, it is not at all 
necessary to become familiar with the minor shades of variety in 
ca^e : all that we have to learn in order to understand the arrange- 
ment of words in a sentence^ is the difference between the three fun- 
damental ranks of nouns, and the general cases which are respect, 
ively analogous to these ranks. 

We will now put the four orders of nouns through their cases, and 
give examples of the four minor divisions in each order. It is of 
course well understood, now, that the particle of is the sign of the 
adnominal case ; that all the particles without distinction are signs of 
the subadnominal case, and that the two chief cases, nominal and 
neutral being in a sort of independent and commanding position do 
not require any particles or badges of livery. 

NOUMS OF THE FIRST ORDER, REPRESENTING IDEAS OF BEINGS OR 

THINGS. 

1. Spiritual, 2. Material, 3, Mixt, 4. Neutral, 

Nominal cafe, angels earth man nothing 

Neutral case, angels earth man nothing 

Adnominal case, of angels of earth of man of nothing 

Subadnominal case, to angels to earth to man to nothing 

NOUNS OF THE SECONI) ORDER^ REPRESENTING IDEAS OF MODE. 

1 . — Active modes : 2nd order. 

Nominal case^ movement moving to move 

Neutral case^ movement moving to move 

Adnominal case^ of movement of moving of moving 

Subadnominal case, in movement in moving to move 

The verbal noun to move is never used in the adnominal case, and 
when used in the subadnominal case, it generally takes the particle 
/o and seldom any other, but as the noun moving is used in all the 
cases it prevents any inconvenience arising from the irregulaiity or 
the imperfection of declension in the noun to move. These remarks 
may be made clear by illustration ; thus, 
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Nominal case, ^' To move is disagreeable :** " moting is disagreeable." 

Neutral case, " I dislike to move :** '' I dislike moving," 

Adnominal cafe, " I dislike the trouble of mortitg." 

Subadnominal catCy ** I am inclined to move.* 



It 



It would be deemed inelegant to use the verbal noun to move in 
the adnominal case and say, '* I dislike the trouble of to move,*' and 
therefore the noun moving is substituted in lieu of the noun to move^ 
when we wish to use this expression in the adnominal case. This re- 
mark is applicable to all English nouns of the second order (idena of 
mode) which have the form that is commonly termed '* the infinitive 
mode of verbs," 

This irregularity of declension, however, is peculiar to the English 
and perhaps to a few other languages, but in French and in many 
other languages, the verbal nouns are regular in all their cases. The 
fact of their being regular or irregular in any language depends upon 
mere arbitrary taste and not on the verbal nature of the noun ; so 
that, if they are not^ they might be regular in every language. 

2. — Passive modes : 2nd order. 

Nominal case, sufferance suffering to suffer 

Neutral case, sufferance suffering to suffer 

Adnominal case, of sufferance of suffering of suffering 

Subadnominal case, about sufferance about suffering about to suffer 

3. — Miat modes : 2nd order. 

Nofninal case, strife struggling to struggle 

Neutral case, strife struggling to struggle 

Adnominal case, of strife of struggling of struggling 

Subadnominal case, in strife in struggling to struggle 

4. — JVeutral modes : 2nd order. 

Nominal case, repose reposing to repose 

Neutral case, repose reposing to repose 

Adnominal case, of repose of reposing of reposing 

Subadnominal case, in repose in reposing to repose 

It would be easy to multiply examples in each of their minor dis- 
tinctions of nouns of mode. In the neutral mode alone the examples 
are very numerous : size, colour ^form^ length, breadth, smoothness^ 
weighty &c., are all neutral modes of being, but, as we have already 
said, it is not necessary to pay very great attention to these minor 
distinctions of mode, before we treat of the verbs and adjectives 
which are derived from them. 

Before we proceed to the declension of the third order of nouns, 
we will notice one pecidiarity which distinguishes the second from 
the first order of nouns ; «. e. nouns of mode from nouns of being. 

In the arrangement of words in a sentence, a noun of mode may 
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be directly served either by an adnoun or by a suhadnoun, but no»n9 
of being always require to be directly coouected with, and served by, 
adnouna only ,- that ia to say, that nouna of mode in the first rank 
of function may have a single servant noun, in the third rank of 
function, or one in the second rank, or a third rank serving a second, 
which second ia serving the chief noun ; while nouns of being must 
be served by nouns in the second rank only, whether their servants 
in the second rank be served by nouns in the third rank or not. A 
noun of being in the first rank cannot be served by a noun in the 
third rank, without the intervention of a noun in the second rank. 
•Voun^ of being in the first rank are directly served hy adnoutts, and 
adnouns are directly served by subadnouns, but nouns of mode, in 
flie first rank, may be directly served either by the second or the 
third rank of nouns. For instance, 

Walking is agrceabie. 
Walking backwards is lirenome. 

The word malking is, in both sentences, a noun of the second order 
{idea of mode), in the nominal case, and the word bachcards ia a. 
Bubadnoun immediately connected with it, as a servant indicating the 
manner of walking or modification of mode. 

This peculiarity arises from the fact of »owh# of mode being the 
natural servants of nouns of being, though both orders of noun may 
be used separately and in all the ranks of mechanical function ; but 
when nouns of mode are used independently of the nouns of being 
to which they naturally belong, it ia always understood that they do 
belong to nouns of being which are not necessarily imder immediate 
con a i deration. 

It is for similar reasons that certain Latin nouns of mode, com- 
monly termed gerunds and supines, are said to govern certain cases 
of nouns, the same as the verbs from which they are derived These 
Latin gerunds and supines, which are unfortunatply made the bug- 
bears of poor little children at school, are neither more nor less than 
nouns of mode, and when, in the construction of Latin sentences, 
these nouns are modified or served by nouns in the subadnominal 
case, they require the dative, or the abtalivp, witli, or without pre- 
positions, the same as the regular adnouna or verbs from which tliey 
are derived. But as these observations may be made more oppor- 
tunely when we treat of synta-x, or the arrangemeiit of words Jn a 
tcntence, we will proceed with the definition of nouns and their 
cases. 



S'OUHS OF THB THIRD ORDER. — IDEAS ( 
i.—Extrintie. 3.~Mixt. 



l.—lntriHri. 

Quickness 
QuickncK 
Ofijuickneii 
Ky ijuickneu 






fuluril; 
hy fulurily 
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NOUNS OF THE FOURTH ORDER. — IDEAS OF AttENCY : PRONOUNS. 

We must here observe that nouns of the fourth order, commonly 
calledpronoui$99 are distmguished by person as well as number^ gender 
and caee. This peculiarity of pronouns corresponds to the character 
o{ comprehension in nouns ofbHng, As pronouns are the agents of 
nouns having various degrees of comprehension, they have no cha- 
racter peculiar to themselves in this respect, but they have a cha- 
racter which is exactly analogous to comprehensionj for fhey may be 
said to comprehend or act for the first y or the second or third person 
in any numoer, gender or case. 

1. — Personal Pronouns. 



Nominal eatCt 
Neutral cate, 
Adnominal cate^ 
Subadnominal ease. 




Plural. 

w« 
as 

of us 
by us 



Nominal ease, 
Neutral ease, 
Adnominal case, 
Subadnominal case. 




thou 
thee 
of thee 
by thee 



you 
you 
of you 
by you 



Nominal case. 
Neutral case, 
Adnominal case., 
Subadnominal case. 




he, she, it, one 

him, her, it, one 

of him, of her, of it, of one 

by him, by her, by it, by one 



they, ones 
them, ones 
of them, of ones 
by them, by ones 



All the personal pronouns are varied in form to distinguish the 
singular from the plural number, but with respect to gender , the 
third person of the singular number only is varied to distmguish ^e 
masculine y the feminine ^ the neutral and the indefinite genders. 

It may seem strange that we should decline the personal pronoun 
of indefinite gender, in both numbers and in all the cases, but it is 
easy to prove that this is done in common practice, though we never 
see it done in grammars. For instance, 



Nominal case. 
Neutral case, 
Adnominal case, 
Subadnominal case. 

Nominal case. 
Neutral case, 
Adnominal case, 
Subadnominal case, 



I 

on) 

I 



e 
6. 



One dislikes hypocrites. 

They disgust one. 

The pride of one, or one^B self-esteem 

One does not keep things bj/ one. 

The great ones expect flattery. 
We flatter the great ones. 
The arrogance of the gteat ones. 
We differ /ro7ii the great ones. 
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2. — Relative Pronouns. 

Nominal case, who which that 

Neutral case, whom which that 

Adnominal case, of whom of which of that 

Subadnominal case, for whom for which for that 

In oor language the relative pronoun is not yaried in form to 
represent eitlier difference of number or gender , but in Latin it is 
varied according to the differences of person, number, gender and 
case. The who, applies to the human race, and the which^ to every 
thing else ; the word that^ is sometimes used instead of who or 
which, 

3. — Indefinite Pronouns. 

Nominal cate, whosoever whichsoever 

Neutral case, whomsoever whichsoever 

Adnominal case, of whomsoever of whichsoever 

Subadnominal ease, hy whomsoever hy whichsoever 

This pronoun is evidently derived from the relative pronoun, and 
is similarly limited with respect to variation of form. 

4. — Ambiguous Pronouns. 

This species of pronoun is commonly called adjective pronoun, 
and is suodivided into four varieties called the possessive, the di^^ 
tributive, the demonstrative, and the indeterminate pronouns ; but 
we deem these definitions vague and erroneous, because the greater 
part of the words thus designated are regular adnouns, which will 
find their place under that general branch of definition. The words 
my, mine, thy, thine, his, hers, its ; our, ours, your, yours, their, 
theirs, and many other words commonly termed pronouns are real 
adnouns, having the same meaning as the adnominal case of the 
pronouns from which they are derived, the same as the adnoun 
learned represents the adnominal case of the noun learning, when we 
say, ** a learned man,'* instead of sajdng " a man of learning*^ 

Those words, then, which always serve as adnouns, cannot be 
properly deemed agents or pronouns, though they be derived from 

Eronouns, ai^ more than a regular adnoun can be deemed a noun 
ecause it is derived from a noun. Under the head of ambiguous 
pronoun we shall class those words which serve either as pronouns 
or adnouns, and we term them ambiguous because they form a sort 
of transition from the general rank of noun to that of adnoun, as a 
bat forms a sort of link between the bird and the small quadruped. 
This ambiguous state is a universal law which serves to connect all 
the different classes of being or condition in nature. It is commonly 
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termed the law of ejcception to general rules, or trafisition from one 
state to another. Tliese pronouns of an ambiguous nature which 
form a link between the ranks of noun and adnouny are not the only 
words of an ambiguous nature in the mechanism of a sentence; we 
shall find an ambiguous class of words forming a similar link between 
the ranks of adnoun and aubadnoun^ when we treat of those general 
branches of definition. Those words which form the link between 
the first and second ranks of nouns, belong, naturally, to both, and 
may be classed in the general definitions of either; and the same 
observation is applicable to the words which form the link between 
the second and third ranks or Amotions of noun. 
The ambiguous pronouns which occur most frequently, are — 



Nominal ease. 
Neutral case, 
Adnominal ease, 
Subadnotttinal ease. 



Singular, 

this 
this 
of this 
in this 



Plural. 

thess 
these 
of these 
in these 



Singular, 

that 
that 
of that 
in that 



Plural. 

those 
those 
of those 
in those 



Nominal ease, which 

Neutral case, which 

Adnominal case, of which 

Subadnominal case, in which 

In the following sentences these ambiguous words are pronouns 
in one position, and adnouns in another. 

The apple which I threw away was better. 
This apple is sweet 
That is not ripe. 
Which apple is sweet ? 
That which you gave me. 



In the first and the last of these sentences the word ivhtchy is a 
relative pronoun. In the fourth sentence the word which^ is an 
adnoun indicating the word apple, and not relating to it as a repre- 
sentative or pronoun. In the second sentence the word ihiSy is a 
regular adnoun serving the word apple, but the word that, in the 
third sentence, acts as a pronoun relating to, and representing the 
noun apple, which is understood without being expressed. 

All these' words act either as servants of the second rank or as 
agents of the first rank, but the other species of pronoun can only act 
as agents of the first rank. We could not make a personnl pronoun 
act in a similar manner, and say. 

He is learned ; he man is learned. 

As we say. 
This is sweet ; this applt is sweet 



TIUNBITIOM FROM THE DEFINITION OP HOIIHS TO Tiia DEFINITION OF 
ADN0ON3. 

With this ambiguovs sort of words we conclude the Hefinilion of 
» owns, and proceed lo the second division of Rhemalical analysts; 
the defimlion of adnouns. In recapitulating the results of (his first 
stage of analysis, we find, 

f. That there are four different orders in the general class of 
irorjs called nouns. 

2, That there are three radically different ranks of each order of 
nouns, 

3. That these three ranks may be subdivided into a great number 
oi cate», but that it is not necessary to sulfdivide the second and 
third ranks in forming English cases, and that the first rank only 
requires a distinction of two different cases. 

The four orders of noun are derived from the natural difference* 
in the ideas which they represent, and these natural differences form 
A fundamental principle of adaptation, which is our conatatit guide 
in analytical and synthetical operations. The student may remark 
that we always find/ffur orders in each class ; four genera in each 
order ; four species in each genus ; four varieties in each species. 
Ice, &c. This is not an arbitrary rule ; it is a law of nature. In the 
present case, we have fbuiid this fundamental principle of division, 
in the natural differences of ideas, and if we were not afraid of being 
too abstruse, we could raise the number /our, to seven, or Itoelve, 
or thirty-tuio, or to numbers still higher ; but the numbers three and 
four, are the sacred numbers of nature in a simple degree, and seven, 
twelve, thirty-two. Sic, are sacred numbers in a compound degree. 
By the words sacred number, we mean, — not arbitrary, but indi- 
cated by nature. These are principles of universality in nature 
which are only mediately connected with our present subject, and 
therefore we must not allow them to interrupt our study by substi- 
tuting metaphysics in lieu of philology. It is only necessary to ob- 
serve here, that the fourth number in the simple degree is a sort of 
offspring from the other three. The fourth order of noun (the 
pronoun), is an agent acting in lieu of the three primordial orders : 
the fourtii case (neutral ), is merely a particular distinction of one 
of the primordial ranks ; the fourth variety in the minor subdivisions, 
is a sort of ambiguous distinction which is generated by the other 
three, or the absence of the primary distinctions ; as the noun no (Afn^ 
is a distinction from spiritual, material, and mixt with respect to 
being. 

The advantages of a natural principle of adaptation, are evident 
With this guide in our analytical operations, we always know how 
many subdivisions exist, naturally, in onr subject, and if we do not 
find them at once, we know that our analysis is imperfect, and that 
we must cither study until we discover the whole number, or rim the 
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risk of mistaking a part for the whole in our corresponding synthetical 
operations. By this natural method of division, we are sure to have 
an east, westy north, and south view, as it were, of every question, 
which enables us to avoid the errors of a mere one-sided investiga- 
tion. It is for want of knowing the naiurai principies o/adapfaHon 
in the various branches of science, that so much error and confusion 
disfigures the works of learned men in general, and particularly in 
moral, metaphysical, political and economical speculations. But 
to return to the subject of phylological analysis, we must observe that 
the second order of nouns {ideas of mode), generates a second general 
class of words called adnouns, tie same as the first order {ideas of 
being), generates a first general class of words called nonns. 

In the general class of adnouns, each primordial sort of idea gene- 
rates a particular character of adnoun*the same as in the general class 
of nouns, each order of ideas, generates a particular rank or fimction 
of noun, and the three general classes of words, nouns, adnouns and 
suhadnouns, are analagous to the three general ranks of the first 
class. In short, the three jfeneral classes of words are derived fironi 
the three primordial sorts ofphilological ideas, and the subdivisions of 
each general class are analogous to each other, and to the same 
general principle. 

The adnomtnal rank of nouns is exactly similar in meaning to a 
regular adnoun, thus^ 

Adnominal rank of noun, A mm of learning. 
Regular adnoun, A learned man. 

The subadnominal rank of notms is, also, similar in mechanical 
function to the regular sub^adnoun, thus*- 

Subadnominal rank of noun, This orchard yields fimit in afmndance. 
Regular subadnoun, This orchard yields fruit abundantly. 

With these general ideas firmly impressed on the mind, it will be 
an easy task for us to understand the definitions of the second and 
third classes of words, notwithstanding the numerous varieties of 
minor distinction which we shall find in each of these general defini- 
tions, and, in the hope of simolifying the subject as much as possible, 
we now proceed to the secona branch of rhematical analysis. 
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Slid, €(eiieval Class of l¥ords, or BU^m of Idea*. 



CHAP. V. — DEFINITION OF ADNOUNS. 

Im the definition of nouns we have seen that the adnominal and the 
subadnominal cases act as servants and underservants to nouns in 
the nominal and neutral cases, and we are now about to examine 
those varieties of words which always act as servants in the mechan- 
ism of a sentence, and never as nouns, in the principal cases. These 
words are constantly robed in the livery of the second rank. The 
difference, however, between a regular adnoun or servant and a noun 
of the first class, acting temporarily as a servant by assuming the 
adnominal case, is only m the form, for both hold the same rank and 
perform the same general function with respect to the construction 
of a sentence. Even the shade of difference which distinguishes the 
adnominal case of nouns from the regularly formed aduouns, is not 
greater or more remarkable than the varieties of shade which dis- 
tinguish one sort of adnoun from another. 

in our lan^age, when a noun is acting as a servant in its adnomi- 
nal case, it always takes the particle as a badge of livery which in- 
dicates that inferior fimction of nouns, but a regularly » moulded 
adnoun requires no particle to serve as a badge or indication of in- 
ferior rank, because it is always dressed in full suit of livery ; or, in 
other words, it is constantly in a form which indicates its rank as a 
servant. Our present purpose, then, is to analyse the different 
varieties of words which serve as adnouns, and rank in the second 
general class of words. 

We do not deem it superfluous to remind the reader, that the 
three general classes of words to which we here allude, are those of 
noun, adnoun and subadnoun, or master, servant and underservant, 
analogous to the three ranks of the first class, but not identically the 
same. 

Before we enter into a minute analysis of tb^ different varieties of 
adnoun, we will notice two contradictory opinions concerning the 
nature of this class of words. These opinions belong to two of the 
most learned English grammarians. 

Mr. Harris, in his Hermes , book 1st., chap. 10th., says, •' Gram- 
** marians have been led into that strange absurdity of ranging ad- 
** jectives with nouns and separating them from verbs, though they 
" are homogeneoua with respect to verbs, as both serve to denote 
*' attributes ; they are heterogeneous with respect to nouns, as 
** never properly denoting substances." 
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Mr. Harris is quite right as regards verbs and adjectives, two 
different species of adnoun, but he is sadly out of science with 
respect to the relation which exists between adjectives and nouns. 
Mr. Wallis has given a true, though fragmentary notion concerning 
nouns and adjectives. He says (page 92), " Adjectivum respectivum 
est nihil aliud quam ipsa vox substantiva adjective posita." Ad- 
jectives are neither more nor less than substantives used as adjec. 
tives. 

This is partially correct, but if taken, as it seems to be meant, in 
an absolute sense, then it is an error ; not similar, but contrary to 
that of Mr. Plarris ; for there are certain indicative adnouns which 
are not directly generated by any noim. For instance; the^ this^ 
thaty whichj and many other indicative adnouns, are not directly 
generated by nouns. 

These errors and contradictions are the results of fragmentary 
analysis. Both opinions are partially right and partially wrong. 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Wallis have each applied a partial principle in a 
universal sense, but as we have the advanti^e of possessmg a general 
principle of division and adaptation, it will be owing to hurry and 
mattention if we should at any time mistake a part for the whole, as 
these gentlemen have done. 

In accordance with the simple degree of analytical numbers, we 
find four orders of noun in the first general class of words, and the 
same principle of adaptation indicates /owr orders o/ adnouns in the 
second general class of words. 

These four orders of the second class may be termed — 

Adjective adnouns, verba! adnouns, indicative adnouns, equiva^ 
lent adnouns. Adjective adnouns are generally derived from the 
first order of nouns in the first class, and they represent ideas of 
organic condition in beings or things. Verbal adnouns are generally 
derived from the second order of the first class, and they represent 
modes of action and existence. Indicative adnouns are aerived 
from the accidental circumstances of nouns in general, and not from 
any particular order of nouns in the first general class. The equiva^ 
lent adnouns are formed of the adnominal cases of all the four orders 
of nouns in the first class. Here, again, we may observe that the 
fourth division is a sort of supernumerary , and that there are but 
three regular and fundamental sorts of adnoun, as there are but three 
fundamental sorts of noun ; the nouns of agency in the first class of 
words, and the equivalent adnouns in the second, being analogous 
to the fourth or divergent principle which accompanies the primor- 
dial trinity. This principle of divergency will oe more fully ex- 
plained as we proceed. 

As the first general class of words is adapted to the general 
principle of organized being, so the first order of nouns is that 
which represents ideas of beings or things, but as the second general 
class of words is adapted to the general principle of mode and ac^ 
tivity, the order which holds the first rank in this class, is that of the 
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verb. In the first class the orders rank thus in importance: 1. 
nouns of being; 2, nouns of mode; 3. nouns of degree; 4. nouns 
of agency. In the second class of words, the four orders rank thus 
in importauce: 1. adnonns of mode; 2. adnouus of organic con. 
dition ; 3. adnouns of indication ; 4. aduouua of equivalent aervice. 
In the third general class of words, the first rank in the four orders 
will be that which is analogous to the third philological principle, or 
the idetu of degree. 

The verbal adnoun, then, is the first and principal order in the 
second class of words, thus subdivided : 



"^ I. Verbal siinouE. 

( 2. AdjeetiTB adnouna 

1^ 3. Indicative Kdsouns 

J 1. Equivalent adnauns 



=^ ukitc, &C. 

= ihe, &e, 

= B/iBhiltnet;&c. 



1. — aaDKn of admocks ; or, verbal admoums. 

This order of adnoun is commonly called the verb, and as this de- 
nomination has the advantage of simplicity, we shall conform to the 
general practice in adopting it. 

In accordance with the general number of division, there are four 
different sorts of verbs ; active, passive, neutral and mixt, com- 
monly called active, passive, neuter and reciprocal : as 

jl. Being favouring 

f S. Being laTOured 

r 3. Being sleeping 

y i. Being blaming one's self 

The idea of existence is the origin of the primitive simple verb 
to be, and the principal variations and inflections which distinguish 
the different sorts of verbs are derived from this original source ; but 
as we have many critical and abstruse observations to make on this 
subject, we prefer placing them in the appendix at the end of the vo- 
lume, in order to preserve as much clearness and simplicity as pos- 
sible in the elementary principles of definition. We shall therefore 
proceed on our own principle without offering any apology for the in- 
troduction of new denominations or the disuse of old ones. Our rea- 
sons for adopting the present mode of analysis and definition will be 
scientifically explained in the appendix. 

Verbs, in general, undergo a variety of changes in form to indicate 
distinctions o{ person, number, time and condition, and besides these 
four elementary distinctions, verba are variously distinguished with 
respect to combinations of time, modes of a0rmation and degrees of 
precision In the different modes of assertion. 

The enumeration in one general scale, of all the varieties of inflec- 
tion which enable verbs to indicate or represent these different dis- 
tinctions, is commonly called the conjugation of verbs, and these 
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general scales of inflection are either regular y irregular or defective 
in the manner of indicating the different varieties of distinction. We 
shall first notice those verbs of each sort, aetivey passive^ neuter 
and reciprocal which form regular scales of inflection, and then pass 
rapidly over the irregular and defective scales of conjugation. We 
shall also place at the head of each scale, the noun of mode or verbal 
noun, which is the source and origin of the verbal adnoun under con- 
sideration. This verbal noun is generally called the infinitive mode 
of the verb, but it must be borne in mind, that this indefinite condi- 
tion of a noun of mode is merely analogous to the Unction of an ad- 
noun or servant. It is a real noun, and it is only placed at the head 
of the scale of verbal^adnoune, to shew the origin from which they 
are derived. 
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1. — Rctibe Verto* 
O eneral scale of Inflections ; or Conjugation of an active Verb. 

GENERAL OR INDEFINITE CONDITION. 
Verbal Noun. — To Favour^ or Favouring, 



Participial 

ADNOUNS 




Pretentf Favouring. 
Pasty Favoured. 
Future, 



PARTICULAR OR DEFINITE CONDITION. 

Simple Verbal Adnouns, 



Absolute Mode, 



PRESENT 
TIME. 



PAST 
TIIIB. 



00 
on) 






CO 

a 



PSTiOM. 
f 

1. 

2. 
3. 






A 






FUTURE 
TIME. 



09 



< 






I favour 
Thou favonrest 
He favours 

1. We favour 

2. You favour 

3. They favour 

1. I favoured 

2. Thou favouredst 

3. He favoured 

1 . We favoured 

2. You favoured 

3. They favoured 

1. I shall favour 

2. Thou shalt &vour 

3. He shall favour 

1. We shall favour 

2. You shall favour 

3. They shall favour 



Conditional Mode, 
per»oni 

If I favour 
If thou favour 
If he favour 



< 



< 



i 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



If we favour 
If you favour 
If they favour 

If I favoured 

Jf thou favouredst 

If he &voured 

If we favoured 
If you favoured 
If they favoured 

If I will favour 
If thou wiltfavonr 
If he will favour 

If we will favour 
If you will favour 
If they will fiivour 



Compound Verbal Adnouns, 



COMPOUND 
TIME 

OP Present 
AVvPast, 



05 

a 



< 



e 



COMPOUND 
TIME 

OF Past 
AND Past, 



COMPOUND 
TIME 

OP Future 
AND Past, 



0& 

a 
on) 



< 



1 



Persons. 
' 1. I have favoured 

2. Thou hast favoured 

3. He has favoured 

1. We have favoured 

2. You have favoured 

3. They have favoured 

1. I had favoured 

2. Thou hadst favoured 
8. He had favoured 

1. We had favoured 

2. You had favoured 

3. They had favoured 



< 



Persons, 

1. If I have favoured 

2. If thou have favoured 

3. If he have favoured 

1. If we have favoured 

2. If you have favoured 

3. If they have favoured 



< 



OQ 

a 



< 



e 

-« 



1 . f shall have favoured 

2. Thou shalt have favoured 

3. He shall have favoured 

1. We shall have favoured 

2. You shall have favoured 

3. They shall have favoured 



< 



1. If I had favoured 

2. If thou hadst favoured 

3. If he had favoured 

1. If we had favoured 

2. If you had favoured 

3. If they had favoured 

1. If I shall have favoured 

2. If thou shalt have finvoured 

3. If he shall have favoured 

1. If we shall have favoured 

2. If you shall have favoured 

3. Ifthey shall have favoured 
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The two modes of affirmation which we term absolute and ctrndi-^ 
tional are commonly called indicative and subjunctive, but our rea- 
sons for reforming the names of these two modes and rejecting the 
potential, the imperative^ the infinitive and other useless distinctions 
of mode will be found in the Appendix. We may also add, that, in 
the present state of the English language, it is not improper, and in 
our opinion, it is more agreeable to use the same form of the verb in 
both modes of affirmation, and say ** If thou /avour est;" as we say 
" Thou favoureet." The conjunction •/, is quite sufficient to desig- 
nate the conditional mode of affirmation, without altering the form of 
the verb as it is used in the absolute mode of affirmation. We say, 
in the present state 0/ the English language, because there ought 
to he /our shades of difference in the verbal affirmation of each time, 
past, present and future ; a definite and an indefinite degree of 
affirmation in both modes and in each time. For instance, — in the 
present time, absolute mode, the verb might be formed differently 
to signify / am, at this moment, and / am, always. In the con- 
ditional there is a similar difference between If I am and If I be. 
This principle will be ftdly explained in the appendix ; but, as we 
have already said, minute distinctions are of little practical utility in 
the present impeifect state of language in general. 

It is also useless to enumerate in the general scales of inflection 
the combinations of time which distinguish the compound .verbal ad' 
nouns, for they are all composed of the simple addition of the parti' 
cipal adnoun of past time, with the past, present and future times 
of another verb. 

The verbal adnouns in the indefinite condition are generally termed 
participles because they partake of the nature of verbs when they are 
indicative of time, and of common adnouns when used in an indefi- 
nite sense without particular regard to time. The distinctions with 
regard to time are the peculiar characteristics of verbal adnouns, as 
common adnoims like the words, black, white, large, small, &c., are 
not indicative of any particular periods of time. 

2. PASSIVE VERBS. 

The noim being or existence is the original source of all verbal 
peculiarities in adnouns, and the elementary mode of forming the 
four sorts of verbs is, to add the word being to the adnoun which in- 
dicates action or passion, ot a neutral or a mixt state of being ; as 

1. Active, Being favouring 

2. Passive, Being favoured 

3. Neuter, Being sleeping 

4. Reciprocal, Being blaming one's self 

In forming the constituent parts of the active verb, being favour-- 
ing, into a regular verb, we say, I favour, for / am favouring, but 

E 
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in forming the passive verb, we have not the advantage of expressiDg 
the compound idea by a single word, and therefore we are cbUged to 
say / am favoured. The meaning however b equaUy clear wEether 
the form of the verb be simple or compound. 



ji general scale of Infiectiane of a Peeive Ferh. 

IHDBVINITS COMPITIDM. 
VsRBAL NouN.x- To be favoured, or Being favoured. 



PARTICIFIAL ADirOUMS. 

Preunt, Being favoured. 

Paitf Been favoured. 

Future f To be favoured ; at a future time. 

BBFIKITS CONDITIOK. 

Verbal Adnouns. 



PEBIBNT 
TII1£. 



PAST 
TIMB. 



FUTURE 
TIME. 




Ahioluie Mode, 



CO 



« 



1. I am fkvoured 

2. Thou art favoured 

3. He ii favoured 

1. We are favoured 

2. You are favoured 

3. They are fftvoured 



% f 1. I 

$ 2.TI 
• Inn 

?1 



05 
■». 

a 

09 



IS 



was favoured 
Thou wast favoured 
8. He was fifivoured 

1. We were favoured 

2. You were favoured 
f 3. They were favoured 

1 . I shall be favoured 

2. Thou shalt be favoured 

3. He shall be favoured 

1. We shall be favoured 

2. You shall be favoured 

3. They shall be favoured 



Conditional Mode. 
Pertona, 

1. Iflbe&voured 

2. If thou be fiivoured 

3. If he be fkvonred 

1 . If we be fitvoured 

2. If you be favoured 

3. If they be favourad 

1. If I were favoured; 

2. If thou wert favoured 

3. If he were fatvoured 

1. If we were favoured 

2. If you were favoured 

3. If they were favoured 

1. If I shall be ikvonred 

2. If thou shalt be &voured 

3. If he shall be favoured 

1. If we shall be favoured 

2. If you shall be favoured 

3. If they shall be favoured 



The compound times are formed thus, 

I have been favoured, &c. Pretent and Patt. 

I had been favoured, &c. Patt and Patt, 

I shall have been favoured, &c. Future and Patt, 

It is, as we have already said, useless to enumerate the different 
combinations of time, as they are merely repetitions of the three ele- 
m((entary distinctions of past ^ present and future, combined with the 
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past participle ; and we have only marked the future time of the 
participle to shew what it might be : for it is not used in our lan- 
guage. 

We may observe also that the words shall and toill are both used 
as signs of the future time of verbd, and that the third person of the 
singular number in verbs is always the same, whether we conjugate 
it with the personal pronoims he, she, it, or one : as, he favours^ she 
favour Sy it favours y one favours. The sign shall^ in the future tipae, 
and the pronoun he, in the third person, are used merely for the sake 
of uniformity in the general scule. It would be a tiresome repeti- 
tion to say, Hey she^ it, or one favours ; He^ she, it, or one shall be 
favoured, &c. &c. 

We deem it advantageous to simplify as much as possible the ge- 
neral scale of the inflexions of verbs, and reserve all abstruse obser- 
vations concerning the use of signs and compound times for the more 
advanced stages of progress in study ; and though we use the word 
if alone, as a sign of the conditional mode, such as maj/f must, might , 
could, would, should, &c., these shades of difference in the condi- 
tional mode of affirmation are easily understood without being enu- 
merated in each scale of conjugation. It requires very little sagacity 
to perceive that the active verb, to favour, is in the same conditionsu 
mode of affirmation, whether we say. If I favour, or If I may fa- 
vour, or If I might, could, would, should, or must favour. It is 
better therefore to explain the different signs of conditional mode 
without encumbering each scale of inflection with a multiplicity of 
siens, as the respective differences consist in the particular meamngs 
of the signs only and not jn the general mode of affirmation ; the 
same as in and out are both signs of the general subadnominal case 
of nouns, though their individual meanings are quite contrary to each 
other. 
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3. — NEUTER VERBS. 

INDEFINITE CONDITION. 

Verbal Noun.— To exist; or, Being existing. 



i\ 



PARTICIPIAL ADNOUNS. 



Present, Existing. 

Past, Existed ; or. having existed. 

Future, To exist ; or, being to exist, at a future time. 



DEFINITE CONDITION. 



PRESENT 
TIME 



PAST 
TIME 



FUTURE 
TIME 



Verbal Adnouna. 



Absolute Mode, 



00 
0«J 



IS 

1 






r 



1 



00 

OS 






Pertont. 

1. I exist 

2. Thou existest 

3. He exists 

1. We exist 

2. You exist 

3. They exist 

1. I existed 

2. Thou existedst 

3. He existed 

1. We exis'ed 

2. You existed 

3. They existed 

1. I shall exist 

2. Thou shalt exist 

3. He shall exist 

1. We shall exist 

2. You shall exist 

3. They shall exist 



< 



< 



Conditional Mode, 



Persons. 



v. 



1. 

2. 

3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



I 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 

L3- 



< 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



If I exist 
If thou exist 
If he exist 

If we exist 
If you exist 
If they exist 

If I existed 

If thou existedst 

If he existed 

If we existed 
If you existed 
If they existed 

If I shall exist 
If thou shall exist 
If he shall exist 

If we shall exist 
If you shall exist 
If they shall exist 



The word shall is not much used in the future time of the condi- 
tional mode, though it might be used in a definite degree ; ds^*^ If I 
shall eofist in a future state ^ I shall; but scepticism forbids me to be~ 
lieve it." The future time of the conditional mode, however, is gene- 
rally expressed in an indefinite degree ; as, If I mighty couldy would, 
or should exist , at a future time. These definite and indefinite degrees 
of affirmation will be fully explained in the Appendix, but we have 
preferred using the sign shall in the general scale, because many per- 
sons are inclined to think that it cannot be used in the conditional 
mode. A little reflection, however, proves that it may be used witl^ 
propriety in both the absolute and the conditional modes of affirm- 
ation. 
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4. — RECIPROCAL VERBS. 

These verbs are not generally noticed by Endish grammarians, 
and we only mention them for th6 sake of regmarity in definition. 
They correspond to what we call the mixt species, being a compound 
of both active and passive verbs; as, I favour myself or I am fa- 
voured by myself In some languages this sort of verb has a parti- 
cular scale of inflections, but in English, it is formed by adding the 
word myself to the different inflactions of the active verb ; as, / 
blame myself ^ Hike myself^ I cut myself^ I injure myself, I indulge 
myself, I admire myself y I detest myself; we detest ourselves, we in- 
jure ourselves, we blame ourselves, &c. &c. 

As it is not necessary to make a particular study of the inflections 
of this sort of verb, we will proceed with our observations on the 
general character of verbs, and their regular, irregular and defective 
scales of inflection. We presume that it is almost superfluous to say 
that reciprocal or reflected verbs require the pronouns in each per- 
son and number to agree with each other ; as, / blame myself, thou 
blamest thyself, he blames himself, she blames herself, we blame 
ourselves, you blame yourselves, they blame themselves, &c. These 
verbs are called reciprocal or reflected, because the action is reflected 
on the actor, instead of affecting an external object; as, I injure my^ 
self, instead of saying, / injure another person. 

It must be borne in mind, then, that there are but four sorts of 
verbs whether the scales of inflection be regular, irregular or defec- 
tive. The examples of conjugation contained in the preceding scales 
are all regular in their inflections, because the past times are uniform 
HI each ; but there are many English verbs which do not form their 
va^t times in the same manner. These are deemed irregular for 
that reason alone, without being defective in any respect. The de- 
lective verbs are those which do not form a complete scale of inflec- 
tions because they are not used in all the times and modes of a verb. 
English verbs are deemed regular in form when their past time ends 
in ed ; as favoured, respected, distinguished, &c. : irregular, when 
they end otherwise ; as sunk, sung, slain, slept, seen, been, &c. &c. 

Before we examine the irregular verbs, we will observe that the 
only part of the general scales of inflection which requires particular 
attention, is the definite condition^ with its absolute and conditional 
9nodes,a,nd the past, present and future times in each mode. The 
indefinite condition with its verbal nouns and participial adnouns, 
is merely given to shew the origin and relationship of verbs. The 
characteristic features of verbs thus distinguished are very simple 
and may be easily remembered. The whole conjugation of a verb 
may be resumed in a few words under four distinct heads : 
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Abiolute and Conditional modes; 
Past, present and future times ; 
First, second and third persons; 
Singular and plural number i. 

Or, 



Mode > 



Absolute 
Conditional 

1 Present 
Time S Past 

r^jjKIJfc.^* Future 



I 






F'irst 
Person ^ Second 
Third 



These are the only practically useful distinctions in the present state 
of language, but a greater number of distinctions might be very pro- 
perly made in a scientific language. 



OF IRREGULAR TERBS. 

As the irregularity of inflection in verbs depends chiefly y and, with 
few exceptions, solely upon the ending or final syllable of the 
past timCy their general scales of conjugation are, in every other re- 
spect, similar to those of regular verbs. It would be useless, there- 
fore, to repeat these genersd scales of inflection to indicate a diflTer- 
ence in one of the times only, when as much clearness can be obtained 
with greater ease and simplicity. To have a thorough understanding 
of irregular verbs, we have only to compare the verbal noun or source 
of the verb, with the past time of the verb itself, and the participial 
adnoun which indicates past time : Thus ; to be^ was^ been. A short 
list of the irregular verbs of most frequent use, indicating the verbal 
noun, with the first person, singular number, of the verb, and the past 
participle of the same verb, will be quite sufiicient to shew the dif- 
ference between regular and irregular verbs ; and as this irregularity 
consists merely in the spelling of the word, we shall class them toge- 
ther without reference to the distinctions of active ^ passive^ netUer 
and reflected. In these verbs, the past participle is generdly irre- 
gular as well as the past time of the verb. 



LIST OP IRREGULAR VERBS. 



VERBAL NOUKS. 


PAST TIME OF VERB 


To be 


I am 


... beat 


... beat 


... bear 


... bear 


... abide 


... abode 


... arise 


... arose 


... buy 
... bring 
... bleed 


... bought 
... brought 
... bled 


... breed 


... bred 


... break 


... broke 


... bid 


... bade 


... bind 


.. bound 


... bite 


... bit 


... bend 


... bended 


... besee(h 
... bebold 


... besought 
... beheld 



PARTICIPIAL ADNOUN8. 

been 

beaten 

borne 

abode 

arisen 

bought 

brought 

bled 

bred 

broken 

bidden 

bound 

bitten 

bent 

besought 

beheld 
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RBAL NOUMS. 


PAST TIMB OF VBRB. 


PABTICIPIAL AI 


To become 


I became 


become 


... befal 


... befel 


befel 


... beget 


... b^[ot 


begotten 


... begin 


... began 


begun 


... come 


... came 


come 


... cut 


... cut 


cut 


... coit 


... cost 


cost 


... catch 


... caught 


caught 


... cleave 


... clove 


cloven 


.. choose 


... chose 


chosen 


... do 


... did 


done 


... drink 


... drank 


drunk 


... drive 


.. drove 


driven 


... eat 


... ate 


eatenj 


... feed 


... fed 


fed 


... faU 


...fell 


fallen 


... feel 


... felt 


felt 


... fight 


.. fought 


fought 


... find 


... fbund 


found 


... flee 


... fled 


fled 


... fling 


.. flung 


flung 


... fly 


. .. flew 


flown 


... forbear 


... forbore 


forborne 


... forbid 


... forbade 


forbidden 


... forget 


... forgot 


forgotten 


... fonake 


... forsook 


forsaken 


... get 


... got 


gotten 


... give 


... gave 


given 


... go 


.. went 


gone 


... grind 


... ground 


ground 


... have 


... had 


had 


... hear 


... heard 


heard 


... hide 


... hid 


hidden 


... hit 


... hit 


hit 


... hold 


.. held 


held 


... hurt 


••. hurt 


hurt 


... know 


... knew 


known 


... keep 


... kept 


kept 


... lay 


... laid 


laid 


... lend 


.. lent 


lent 


... leave 


... left 


left 


... lead 


... led 


led 


... let 


... let 


let 


... lie 


... lay 


lain 


... lose 


... lost 


lost 


... meet 


... met 


met 


... make 


... made 


made 


... overcome 


... overcame 


overcome 


..• overdo 


... overdid 


overdone 


... pass 


... passed 


past 


... pay 


... paid 


paid 


... put 


... put 


put 


... read 


... read 


read 


... rend 


... rent 


rent 


... ride 


... rode 


ridden 


... rise 


... rose 


risen 


... ring 


... rang 


rang 



&6 
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\BRBAL IIOU1I8. 


PAST TIME OP VBBB. 


PARTICIFIAL AD] 


To run 


1 ran 


run 


... say 


... said 


said 


... SCv 


• • • oftlV^ 


seen 


... seek 


... sought 


sought 


... sell 


... sold 


sold 


• •• send 


... sent 


sent 


... set 


••• set . 


set 


... shake 


• •• shook 


shaken 


." shear 


••• sheared 


shorn 


.•• shed 


••• shed 


shed 


... show 


••• shewed 


shown 


... shrink 


••• shrank 


shrunk 


... shoe 


••• shod 


shod 


... shut 


••• shut 


shut 


... shoot 


••• shot 


shottem 


... sing 
... sinK 


... sang 
••• sunk 


sung 
sunk 


... sit 


... sat 


sitten 


... slay 


••• slew 


slain 


... sleep 


••• slept 


slept 
slidden 


... slide 


••• slid 


.. slit 


•• slit 


sUt 


... smite 


••• smote 


smitten 


... spit 


••• spit 


spittcn 


.. speed 


••• sped 


sped 


... speak 


••• spoke 


spoken 


... spend 


••• spent 


spent 


... spin 


••• span 


spun 


».. spread 


— spread 


spread 


... stand 


••• stood 


stood 


... steal 


••• stole 


stolen 


... stick 


'•• stuck 


stuck 


... stink 


••• stunk 


stunk 


... strike 


.••• struck 


stricken 


... swear 


••• swore 


sworn 


... take 


••• took 


taken 


... teach 


... taught 


Uught 


... tear 


... tore 


torn 


... tell 


.•• told 


told 


... think 


• •• thought 


thought 


... tread 


... trod 


trodden 


... wear 


.-. wore 


worn 


... win 


• •• won 


won 


... wind 


... wound 


wound 


... write 


... wrote 


written 


... understand 


... understood 


understood 


... wring 


... wrung 


wrung 



Besides the above list of verbs which are always irreguliar in their 
pasl time and participles, there are some verbs which are either re- 
gular or irregular, but it is generally deemed more correct to write 
them in the regular form. For instance, the verb to bum is some- 
times written burned ; burned ; and sometimes, burnt ; burnt. We 
will, however, make a short list of the principal verbs which are sub- 
ject to this double mode of forming the past times, and. as the re- 
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gular mode of forming the past participle and the past time of the 
verb consists in adding the syllahle ed to the verbal noun, we will 
give the irregular forms only, which do not follow any one particular 
rule. 



LIST OF IRREGULAR VERBS WHICH VERY OFTEN ARE, AND OUGHT TO 
B£ ALWAYS, WRITTEN IN A REGULAR FORM. 



VERBAL NOUNS. 


PAST TIME OF VERBS. 


PARTICIPIAL AD 


To blow 


I blew 


blown 


... build 


... built 


built 


... bum 


... burnt 


burnt 


... burst 


... burst 


burst 


... bereave 


... bereft 


bereft 


... cast 


... cast 


cast 


... chide 


... chid 


chidden 


... cling 


... clung 


clung 


... creep 
... crow 


.. crept 
... crew 


crept 
crowed 


... curse 


... curst 


curst 


... deal 


... dealt ^ 


dealt 


... dig 
... dip 
... draw 


... dug 
... dipt 
... drew 


dug 
dipt 
drawn 


... dream 


... dreamt 


dreamt 


... dwell 


... dwelt 


dwelt 


... freeze 


... froze 


frozen 


... gueld 
... gild 
.. gird 


... gelt 
... gilt 
... girt 


gelt 
gilt 
girt 


... grow 
... hang 
... help 
... hew 


... grew 

• •• hung 
... helpt 

• •• hewed 


j?rown 
hung 
helpt 
hewn 


... kneel 


• •• knelt 


knelt 


... knit 


• •• knit 


knit 


... lade 


••• loaded 


laden 


... leap 

... light 

.. load 


... leaped 
••• light 
... loaded 


leapt 
light 
loden 


... mean 


• " meant 


meant 


... mow 


... mowed 


mown 


... flow 


... flowed 


flown 


... saw 


... sawed 


sawn 


... shave 


... shaved 


shaven 


... shred 


... shred 


shred 


... shine 


... shone 


shone 


... sling 
... slink 


... slung 
... slunk 


slung 
slunk 


... slip 
... smell 


... slipt 
... smelt 


slipt 
smelt 


... snow 


... snowed 


snown 


... sow 


... sowed 


sown 


... spell 
... spill 
... split 


... spelt 
... spilt 
... split 


spelt 
spilt 
split 
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VERBAL NOUNI. 


FAIT TIME OF VERBS. 


To spring 
... stamp 
... sting 
... strew 


I sprang 
... stampt 
... stung 
... strewed 


... strew 


... strewed 


... stride 


... strode 


... string 
... strip 
... strive 


... strung 
... stript 
... strove 


... sweep 
... swell 


... swept 
... swelled 


... swim 


... swam 


... swing 
... thrive 


... swung 
... throve 


... throw 


... threw 


... thrust 


... thrust 


... wax 


... waxed 


... weave 


... wove 


... weep 
... whip 


... wept 
... whipt 



PARTICmAI. ADHOClfE. 

spmngf 
Btampt 

stim^ 

strewn 

strewn 

stridden 

itmn^ 

stript 

striven 

swept 

swollen 

swum 

swung 

thriven 

thrown 

thmst 

waxen 

woven 

wept 

whipt 

These are probably not all the verbs which are irregular in form- 
ing their past times and participles y but they are neany all, for, ac- 
cording to the best authorities there are not quite two hunched irre- 
gular verbs in the English language, while the regular verbs amount 
to more than twenty times that number. 

OF DEFECTIVE VERBS, OR AUXILIARY SIGHS. 

Those verbs which do not form a complete scale of inflections are 
generally termed defective, though it is supposed that some of them 
were formerly used in all the varieties of time and mode. They are 
now used merely as signs of certain times and modes and degprees of 
precision in affirmation. Those words of this class which are in most 
common use, are, can, may, shall, will, must, ought, might, could, 
would, should, do, let, &c. Some of these words are still used as 
regular verbs, besides being used as particular si^s of affirmation. 
The verb to do is regular in all its inflections, but it is nevertheless 
used as a particular sign. For instance, we can say / do my duty, or, 
/ do do my duty, and it is easy to perceive that one of the two syl- 
lables do, in the second sentence is merely a sign of positive and 
reiterated affirmation, while the other is a regular inflection of the 
verb to do; I do, we do; I did, we did; I shctll do, we shall do; &e. 
The sign let, as it is used in let me go, let us go, &c., is supposed to 
be derived from the verb to leave ; as, leave me to go, leave us to go, 
&c. The verb ought is supposed to be derived from the verb to oweg 
the sign will from the verb to will, and so of the other signs ; but 
whatever may be the sources from which these signs are derived, it 
is quite improper to call them defective verbs, for they are not pro- 
perly verbs ; they are merely signs of time or mode, or both, the same 
^9 particles are signs of the subadnominal case of nouns, but the par- 
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ticular signs of inflection in verbs, are not more entitled to the rank 
of defective verbs tban the signs of cases in nouns are entitled to the 
rank of defective nouns. 

Shall and will are signs of the future time of verbs ; may^ might, 
could, would, should, are signs of the conditional mode, with an in- 
definite degree of reference to time ; do, let, can, must, ought, are 
signs of particular stress or emphasis added to the affirmation ; so 
that not one of these signs can be properly termed a verb. They 
ought to be termed auxiliary signs, as the signs of cases in nouns 
are commonly termed auxiliary particles. The auxiliary si^ns 
of inflection in verbs have not respectively a more complete meanmg 
in themselves than the auxiliary signs of case in nouns. To and from 
are quite as significant as shall and should, and neither one nor ano- 
ther of these signs are perfect words in themselves. 

But besides these auxiliary signs, which are merely signs, there 
are certain verbs which are always used in the compound times of 
verbs, and for that reason they are generally termed auxiliary verbs. 
These verbs deserve particular attention on account of their universal 
influence in the mechanism of words. They are commonly called 
auxiliary verbs, because they help all other verbs to form general 
scales of inflection, but this definition is somewhat vague and unsa- 
tisfactory. In order to understand these verbs thoroughly, we ousht 
to know, not only that their use is as frequent as it is important, but 
the cause, also, of their universality and unportance should be made 
manifest. This cause we shall enaeavour to disclose as clearly and 
as simply as we may, and, if we succeed in our analysis, the defini- 
tion of the general effect will be easily understood as a natural conse- 
quence. 

OF auxiliary or universal verbs. 

In our language there are but two verbs, to be and to have, which 
are supposed to possess this universality of character and function. 
In most languages, however, there Ktefour distinctions of univer- 
sality in the character of auxiliary verbs, and as these four distinc- 
tions are regularly admitted in the Spanish language, we will use them 
as examples to illustrate our own definition. 

According to our princii)le of analysis and adaptation, we begin by 
dividing the general function of universality of mode into four dis- 
tinctions, which, in a sort of algebraical indication, we term internal, 
external, mixt and ambiguous. In looking for the verb which an- 
swers to the internal degree of imiversality, we find the word-/© be 
or to exist ; for this is an internal and individual mode which is uni- 
versally common to all beings, both real and ideal. In looking for 
the verb which answers to the external degree of universality, we find 
the word to have or to possess, for it is a universal law that all things 
should be in possession of certain properties with respect to external 
objects. These are the only two verbs of universal mode which are 
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romroonly used in English, but, as wc have just now said, the Spa* 
iiiards admit two auxiliary verbs corresponding to those decrees of 
universality which we have termed micet and ambiguous. Toe Spa* 
nish auxiliary verbs are, *er, estar^ ha ';er, tener^ which si^ify to be^ 
or to stand in a certain position with respect to external objects; to 
have or to possess something in a general sense, without regard to 
contact or separation : and, to hold, or possess in a positive and par- 
ticular manner. The verbs ser and haber correspond to our word* 
to be and to have^ which are analogous to the internal and the er« 
ternal degrees of universality. The verb tener^ signifying to hold, 
internally or externally^ as, to hold an opinion, corresponds exactly 
to what we call the mixt degree of universality, because we hold it 
constantly, though it is of external or mixt origin. The verb estof 
corresponds to the Latin word stare^ and to our word standing or 
])osition, which is a sort of ambiguous dcCTce of general mode signi- 
fying something between the internal mode of being and an eif ternal 
mocfe of being in relation to other things : as, A man's standing in 
society depends chiefly upon his own advantages, but these advan- 
tages depend upon the inferiority or the superiority of those which 
distinguish other persons. 

As the verbs to be and to have are the only words of universal 
mode which are commonly used as auxiliary verbs in our language, 
we shall not dwell on the mijct and ambiguous degrees of universality. 
Our only reason for mentioning them, at all, in this place, is to im- 
press upon the mind of the student, the real nature of the verbs 
which are commonly called auxiliary, and which might more properly 
be denominated universal verbs. It is perhaps of some advantage, 
also, to prove that our general principle of analysis and adaptation is 
alwjxys applicable, though the English or any individual language 
may not furnish appropriate examples of illustration in every circum- 
stance. Indeed, the regularity of definition is an essential part, not 
only of logical method, but of what is understood by the wora esthe^ 
tic method. This word is generally adopted by the Germans, to sig- 
nify the artistic method which harmonizes at once with the miim, 
without any particular effort of logical deduction or intellectual la- 
bour. 

The universal verb, then, in all its degrees, of being simply {to be\ 
or being in possession of {to have), or being in a mijpt or in an am- 
biguous degree of universality, is not only an auxiliary to other verbs, 
but it is the natural source of all the verbal peculiarities of adnouns, 
and the necessary link of all words in a sentence, because it is the 
inseparable mode of all things. 

This universality of character is easily understood by means of a 
little attention. If we analyse the verbs to walk, to ride, to speak, 
to write, we find that they si^^nify being walking, bHng riding, being 
speaking, being writing, and so forth in all the verbs of the lan- 
guage. 

It is this universality of mode which gives rise to the distinctions 
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of pasty present and future time of being, and which causes us to 
class under the bead oi verbal adnouns all thoke words of the second 
general class which are under the immediate influence of this uni- 
versal mode or verb. 

The verbs to be and to have^ are not only in constant use as auxi- 
liaries, helping other verbs to form general scales of inflection, but it 
is impossible to make a single sentence of any sort, which does not 
express, or imply the expression of a universal verb. In the simple 
exclamation, which is the most laconic of all sentences, the verb to 
be, is necessarily understood. A simple interjection indiicating asto- 
nishment, signifies that the person who makes the exclamation is in 
a state of astonishment. 

It is easy to understand also, why the English language can answer 
all the common purposes of expression by means of two universal 
verbs, while the Spauish and other languages admit a greater number ; 
for, as all the degrees of universality of mode are merely subdivisions 
and minute distinctions of the one general verb {Being) ^ it becomes 
a matter of mere nicety in expression to admit diflerent shades of de- 
gree in the universal verb, and this can be eflected by various means, 
without having a particular verb for each degree. If it were not too 
abstruse for our present design, we would analyse the Greek and 
Latin verbs to illustrate this diversity of manner in representing the 
different degrees of distinction in the universal verb, but we deem it 
more advisable to defer all scientific details imtil we are thoroughly 
prepared to treat them at length in the Appendix. We hope, how- 
ever, that the superficial view of the question, which we have here 
taken, is sufficient to explain the general character of the universal 
verb in all its degrees of minor distinction, and that the cause of this 
verb being in constant use as an auxiliary or helping verb, in its tn- 
ternal sluS ejpternal characters {to be and to have) is now sufficiently 
evident to account for its imiversality of function. 

Both degrees of the universal verb, in our language, are irre^ 
gular in their general scales of inflection. 
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It may not be superfluous to remark here that the inflections of 
verbal nouns are in a manner analogous to that of forming the plural 
number of nouns. 

The verbal noun to favour ^ forms ite past time of the participial 
and verbal adnouns by adding the addition of edy favoured ^ and the 
second and third persons singular, present time, by eat and e, as, thou 
favoureet^ he favours. When the verbal noun ends in c, as, to move, 
it becomes movest, moves; movedst, moved , &c. When the verbal 
noun ends inhySfOf or z, it takes ea; as wash, washes; cross , crosses; 
box, boxes; buzz, he buzzes. When the verbal noun ends in y it 
takes ies, as, to deny, he denies; but this is not always the case, for 
to betray, becomes he betrays. When the y is immediately preceded 
by a consonant, it becomes ie, as, to fly, he flies, but when it follows 
a vowel, it takes an s simply ; as, to betray, he betrays. Deny be- 
comes denied, in its past time, but betray becomes betrayed. 

The participial adnoun of present time is generallv formed by 
adding ing to the verbal noun, as, favour, favouring, but when the 
verbal noun ends in e, as in move, Uie e is aropped and the word be- 
comes moving. This rule, however, is not without an exception, for 
to be, becomes being, to see becomes seeing, &c. Sometimes ie be. 
comes y; sls, to lie becomes lying, to die, dying, &c. In some cases 
the last letter of the verbal noun is doubled in forming the participles, 
as, to crop becomes cropping, cropped; to refer, referring, referred; 
but this rule is not general, for, to differ makes differing, differed. 
It is perhaps impossible to reduce these irregularities to any general 
rules, and therefore we must have recourse to practical observation 
to become acquainted with the different modes of spelling words. 
We may observe, however, that the inflections or changes of verbs 
are analogous to those of nounSy in their general irregularities. 

SECOND ORDER OF ADNOUNS ; OR^ ADJECTIVE ADNOUNS. 

In a minute analysis of adjective adnouns we may easily discover 
four different degrees of variety corresponding to the natural prin- 
ciple of adaptation, but it is not necessary to dwell particular^ on 
these subdivisions as on those of the first order of adnouns, the verb. 
It is more for the sake of regularity in definition than for practical 
utility that we apply the principle of minor distinction to this order of 
adnouns. 

Those varieties of the adjective adnoun which correspond to the 
analytical distinctions of internal, external, mixt and ambiguous, 
may be termed substantive, modal, mixt and comparative. The first 
of these distinctions applies chiefly to the constituent nature of the 
thing signified, as in the adnouns, metallic, wooden, woollen, &c. ; the 
second is applicable to those adnouns which designate external 
modes, as, round, square, triangular, &c. ; the third designates those 
qualities which are of a mixt character, depending either upon the 
internal or the external qualities, as in the words white, smooth, 
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greasy y &c. It is evident that a dark-coloured thing may hepainied 
whitey and that another thing may be naturally whitey as chalk or 
snow, and therefore this variety of adnonn may represent either an 
internal or an external quality. The fourth variety is of an ambi- 
guous nature, because it may differ in degree accoraing to external 
circumstances without undergoing any change in its internal nature ; 
as in the words small ^ large y valuable , useless y &c. The same thing 
may be deemed great or small according to circumstances. Twenty 
thousand pounds sterling is a small debt for a nation, but it is a large 
amount for one individual to lose at play. 

These minor distinctions, however, as we have just now said, are 
not so essential in a practical point of view, as those of the verbal 
adnouns ; activey passivey neuter and reflected. Regularity of defi- 
nition is almost our only object in analyzing these varieties of the ad- 
jective adnoun. We will, however, class them regularly, and examine 
the practical peculiarities, which originate principally in the fourth 
variety or ambiguous adjective adnouns. 



!1. Subttantive adjectives^ 
2. Modal adjectives^ 
8. Mixt adjectives^ 
4 Comparative adjectives^ 



1. Substantive adjectives^ Metallic, woollen, wooden, &c. 
ADJBCTIVB f 2. Modal adjectives. Round, square, angular, &c. 

ADN0UN8. I 8. Mixt adjectives. White, smooth, greasy, &c. 

Small, large, useless, &c. 



It is hardly necessary to prove that these distinctions are real, 
though they are of little practical importance. We can easily under- 
stand that the same substance may have different forms and colours; 
that a metallic substance may be either round or squarey white or 
red, smooth or rough, and that a round thing may be either large or 
small, greasy or clean, wet or dry. The only practical advantages^ 
however, in distinguishing the peculiarities of adjective adnouns, are 
founded on the different degrees of comparison, generated by the 
fourth function, but applicable to all the four. In our language, an 
adjective is not affected by. the distinctions o£ person, number, gen^ 
der and case. We say a good man, a good woman, good people^ of 
good fortune. Always the same form of adjective, whatever may be 
the person, number, gender or case of the noun which it is serving, 
but the degrees of comparison require a change in the form of the 
adjective; blb good, better, best. 

These degrees of comparison are commonly called the positive, the 
comparative and the superlative, and they are applicable in both a 
direct and an inverse sense; as^ good, better, best; bad, worse, 
worst. 

There might be a fourfh distinction to represent a neutral or an 
ambiguous degree of comparison, such as middling, incomparable, 
uniquCy unknown y &c., but as there are but three degrees of compa- 
rison generally admitted, we shall not insist on the practical utility 
of a fourth distinction. 
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We have several modes of representing the degrees of comparison 
in English adjectives. We may either say, wiaey more wise^ most 
wise ; or wisef wiser y wisest ; but this choice is limited to words of 
only one or two syllables, for when an adjective contains tbree or 
more syllables we must use the words more and most to indicate de« 
grees of comparison, because it would be deemed inelegant to say 
despoticky despotickery despotickesty instead of despoticky more de- 
spoticky most despotick ; and so of most cases where adjectives are 
composed of several syllables. 

Tue irregularities of inflection in the comparative degrees of adjec-. 
tives are analogous to those of nouns and verbs. The final letter of 
the adjective is dropped in some words and doubled in others, as 
wiscy wiser y wisest, instead of wise, wise-ery wise^est ; and redy 
redder y reddest y instead of redy redder y red-est. These irregularities 
must be known by practice in reading and writing, for they are not 
easily reduced to rule. We will ^ive, however, as a sort of general 
indication, a few examples of the different modes of spelling. 



]. 



2. 



POSITIYE 

Kind 
Rich 
Neat 
Gay 

Wise 
Brave 



•■\ 



4. 



5. 



6. 



{ 



Red 
Big 
Hot 

Pretty 

Lonely 

Dry 

Good 
Bad 
Much 
Little 

Despotick 
General 



COMPARATIYE. 

kinder 
richer 
neater 
gayer 

wiser 
braver 

redder 
bigger 
hotter 

prettier 
lonelier 
drier 

better 
worse 
more 
less 

more despotick 
more general 



SUPERLATIVE. 

kindest 
richest 
neatest 
gayest 

wisest 
bravest 

» 

reddest 
biggest 
hottest 

pretdest 
loneliest 
driest 

best 
worst 
most 
least 

most despotick 
mostgeneral 



When adjectives end in a consonant they generally form their com- 
parative degrees by the addition of er anaesty as those in the first 
examples ; but when the vowel sound of the syllable is short, the last 
consonant is doubled, as in the words redy redder y reddest y &c., in the 
third example : unless the short syllable end in a double consonant, 
as the word richy richer y richest. When the vowel sound is long, as 
in the words kindy kinder y kindest ; cleany cleaner y cleanest, the final 
consonant is not doubled. 
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When the adjective ends in e^ that letter is repeated. See the ex- 
amples in the second group. 

When the adjective ends in p^ its comparative degrees are subject 
to the same changes as those of nouns and verbs of a similar form 
that is to say^ in some cases the common terminationB are added to 
the original word, as ^ay, gayer ^ g<^y^9ty and in others, the y be- 
comes t>, like the words in the fourdi example. 

The comparative degrees of the fifth example are still more irre- 
gular, and the sixth mode of indicating the comparative degrees, is 
generally adopted when adjectives contain more than two syllables^ 
lliis mode, however, may be applied in all cases. 



THIRD ORDER OF ADNOUNS ; OR^ INDICATiVB ADN017N9. 

For the sake of regularity in definition we shall distinguish four 
sorts of indicative adnounSy though it is not necessary to dwell par. 
particularly on these minor distinctions. 

The different sorts of indicative adnouns have hitherto been de- 
fined in a very coursed manner under the names of definite and in^ 
definite articles (a, the^, demonstrative , distributive and possessitfe 
pronouns (this, eachy his\ common adjectives (some, ethers, &c.)y 
but these definitions are as irregular as they are incomplete. It is 
evident that these different words belong to the same general order 
of indicative adnouns, and that it would be more simple to class them 
under one general name, as the first and second orders of adnonn 
are distinguished by the names of verbs and adjectives. We shaU 
not venture to create a particular name for this order of adnouns, but 
it would be well if the word article or some other simple word, were 
adopted to represent this general order. Indicative is the most cor- 
rect in signification, but it is not so simple as the word article. The 
general use however of this word in its limited sense, would be an 
obstacle to its being adopted in a more comprehensive meaning, and 
therefore we adopt the word indicative, though it is very harsh to 
the ear when pronounced with its secondary qualifications of definite 
indefinite, mi^t and ambiguous indicatives. These denominations 
are analogous to the four ordinary analytical distinctions, but, as the 
whole order is composed of a function relating to external relation- 
ship, the internal degree is represented in an indirect manner. 



Indicatite 
' Adnouns. 



> 



1. DefiHitt Indicatives, \ O^t^^^ten.' 

8. Indefinite Indicati.es, \ ^'^J^^^:;^, 

3. Mi,t Indicative., \ ^,,'^Zn. 

4. Amiiguou. Indicative,, | ^J^^ ^^ 
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This table of the four sorts of indicatives is rendered sufficiently^ 
clear by the few examples given in each. It is evident that the 
words the, this, hia, hers, one, two, &c,, indicate nouns in a very de- 
finite manner : that a, any, several, many, eome, others, &c., indicate 
nouns in an indefinite manner : that all, none, each, every, &c., are 
neither very definite nor very indefinite indicatives, and therefore 
they may be classed in a miat degree ; and that only, sole, more, 
most, kc, are of an ambiguous nature, not only as beine sometimes 
definite and sometimes indefinite, but aJso, as words whion are some- 
times adnouns serving nouns, and sometimes suhadnouns serving 
adnouns. For instance, 

1 He is the onl^ man 
As Adnouns, > More men than women 
J Moit men are ambitious 

\ Wa are only joking 
As Suhadnouns, > He is mo it learned 
) He is more kind 

Perhaps the words little, much, more and most, ought to be classed 
amongst the ambiguous or comparative adjectives, instead of being 
ranked here as indicatives. Indeed, there is no doubt of it, and it is 
only the hurry of composition which has caused us to place them 
here, in mistake; but the word only, and all words of a similar na. 
ture, are ambiguous indicatives. These minute distinctions, how- 
ever, are of minor importance, in the present imperfect state of lan- 
guage. 

FOURTH ORDER OF ADNOUNS ; OR, EQUIVALENT ADNOUNS. 

^ 1. The genitive cate of nouns 

Equivalent r g. The pott ettive cate of nounn 

ADNOUNS. r 3 The intra-genitive cate of nouns 

^ 4. The ultra" genitive cate of nouns 

These are neither more nor less than the adnominal cases of the dif- 
ferent orders of nouns, serving as adnouns, and thence we term them 
equivalent adnouns. They are all of them eauivalent to regular ad- 
nouns in the mechanism of words. The subdivisions of the general 
adnominal cctse have been already mentioned, but we will repeat the 
examples which explain them. 

1. Genitive cate^ A hasket of wood, i.e, a wooden hasket 

2. Extra-genitive eate, A h&sket of mine , t.^. my hasket 

3. Intra-genitive cate, A hasket of wood, i, e, a basket filled with wood 

4. Ultra-genitive cate, A hasket of value, i.e. a valuable hasket 

This, we believe, is a pretty complete definition of the second 
general class of words. It would not be difficult to distinguish a 

f2 
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greater number of minor varieties in each order, but such nunuteness 
of analysis would be more curious in theory than useful in practice. 
According to tbe simple degree of analytical distinctioDy we have 
found four different oraers of adnoun, ana four different sorts in each 
order: active, passive y neuter and reflected verbs; substantive, imodal, 
fnixt and comparative adjectives ; definite^ indefinite^ mUft and am- 
bigueus indicatiyes ; genitive, extra-genitive, inira-genUive and 
ultra-'genitive cases of nouns. 

These words are all of the same general rank in the mechanism 6i 
a sentence. They are the direct servants of nouns, and any of them 
may be assisted in their functions by an imderservant which we have 
termed subadnoun. 

These underservants are of different sorts, though they all belong 
to the third general rank, and their different shades of variety are not 
less numerous than those of the first and second classes of words. 
This will become manifest as we proceed in the work of definition. 

The present chapter may be resumed in 

A general table of the four orders of Adnoun, 

SI. Active verbt 
2. Pattive verbs 
3. Reciprocal verbs 
4. Neuter verbs 

C 1. Substantive adjectives 

Adjective 3 ^* ^fodal adjectives 

Adnouns. J 3. Mixt adjectives 

\ 4. Comparative adjectives 

C 1. Definite indicatives 

Indicative 3 S- Indefinite indicatives 

Adnouks. J 3. Mixt indicatives 

V 4. Ambiguous indicatives 

C 1. Genitive case 

Equivalent 1 2. Possessive case^ 

Adnouns. i 3. Intra-genitive case 

V 4. Ultra-genitive case 



•X'Xy^./^^v^^^rx/v/x/N/^ 'x/^ \r "X/ ^••'* *" r\ • 
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8rd« Ctemeral CUmmm of "Wowdm^ or %Up^m of Ideas. 



CHAP. VL — DEFINITION OF SUBADNOUNS. 

If the analytical principle of adaptation which has served us hitherto 
be universal in adaptation, we ought to find four different orders of 
subadnoun, and four different sorts in each order, corresponding to 
the general distinctions of internal , external ^ muct and ambiguous. 
These distinctions embrace what are commocJy called adverbSy pre- 
positions and conjunctions, and, in order to conform as much as pos- 
sible to present usage, it may be advisable to adopt the old names to 
represent new definitions. The most correct denominations would 
be, individual^ connective^ mixt and equivalent subadnouns, but the 
words ndverbialy conjunctive and prepositional y may be used to ex- 
press the same meaning^. 

The first order of subadnoun contains almost all those words which 
are formed by addidg ly to the regular adnouns from which they are 
derived, as quick y quickly y sloWy slowly y warniy warmly y &c. They 
form the most numerous class of under-servants, and are easily distin- 
guished from all other subadnouns. There are, however, many indi- 
vidual subadnouns which are not derived from adnouns. The com- 
mon denomination of adverb y has been applied to them because they 
serve verbsy but that name is too limited in signification ; for they 
serve all sorts of adnouns, as well as verbs. We have termed them 
individual or simple subadnounSy because they serve individual ad- 
nouns only, that is to say, they modify the meaning of single adnouns, 
but they ao not connect several words together. - We shall divide 
them into four sorts, though it is of little or no practical utility to 
dwell on these minor distinctions. The general terms internaly ex- 
ternaly mixt and ambiguouSy may be represented by the words tn- 
trinsiCy extrinsic, mixt and ambiguouSy to indicate the minor degrees 
of simple modification in mode of being. 
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SlMPLB 

Sl'BADNOL'N'S, 

Olt 

Advkbbs. 



FIRST ORDER OF SUBADNOUNS : (ADYERBs). 

r 

1. Inirimsie modifieatiom 

2. Extrinsic modi^caiion 

3. Mixt modification 



4. Ambiguout mcdification 



I InterBBlIy 
S OigBnicaUj 

> ExtemallT 
i Adhenvefy 



> Correctly 
J Perfectly 

> Very, well 
y Neyer, not 



SECOND ORDER OF SUBADNOUNS : (CONJUHCTIONS). 



c0t«nbct1vb 
Slbadnouns, 

OR ^ 3 i ^^'*'i 

CoNjUNCTioKS I * i Relati 



< 



1. Conjunct ice connexion 

2. Disjunctive connexion 



or 

r^ connexion 



L 



4. Ambiguout connexion 



And 

Nor 
Neither 



I Perhaps, though, if, for 

) Agaio, hut, yet, or, therefore 

J How 2 why? too, also 
8iDce, Terily, indeed 



SlMPLB 

Annrxivb 

SL'BADNOUNS, 
OR 

Advbrbs. 



THIRD ORDER OF SUBADNOUNS: (ADVERBS). 

1. Dative annexion 

2. Ablative annexion 

3. Ambient annexion 



L*l 



Neutral, or 
Relative annexion 



I Here, herein 

) Towards, i^iroimd 

I Theace, froward 
) Contrarily, off 

> Ahout, between 
^ Underneath 

I Nearly 
y Relatiyely 



Equivalbnt 
subadnouns, 

OR 

Prepositions. 



FOURTH ORDER OF SUBADNOUNS: (PREPOSITIONS). 

_ _, ^ . ... \ To, at, in, on, for 

1. Dative annexive particles ^ ^^^ ^^^ pro, con 

2. Ablative annexive particles S j^^ ' ** 

3. Ambient annexive particles v of h t 

4. Relative annexive particles \ ^^^^Jy ^y» "P 
v^ y Under, over. 



sub 
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We have used the words modification ^ connexion and annexion, 
to designate the general characters of the three principal orders of 
subadnoun, and, in the minor distinctions of the third order we have 
used the Latin words dative , ablative and ambient to represent the 
distinctions which are analogous to attractive, repulsive and mixt. 

The subadnouns of the first order modify distinct adnouns in a 
direct manner ; the subadnouns of the third order modify distinct 
adnouns in an indirect or relative manner. Both the first and the 
third orders contain those words which are commonly called adverbs* 
The subadnouns of the second order, serve to connect two or more 
distinct adnouns, either in a direct or in an indirect manner, and 
thence they are commonly called conjunctions. The particles of the 
fourth order serve to form the subadnominal cases of nouns enabling 
them to act as subadnouns of the first or of the third order, equiva- 
lent to adverbs, but sometimes these particles serve as badges of li very 
to nouns, rendering them equivalent to adverbs, and sometimes they 
act independently as connective subadnouns or conjuctions. The 
particle /or is often used as an independent connective subadnoun, 
and still more often as a simple annexive particle, but this difference 
is of minor importance, as the particle /or is in all cases a subadnoun 
or underservant. 

It is well to have a clear understanding of the different orders of 
subadnouns, though the minor distinctions are of little or no practical 
utility. It must be borne in mind that the form of a subadnoun is 
quite independent of its particular function, for we shall see presently 
mat the same word may be sometimes a particle of the fourth order, 
sometimes a simple subadnoun of the third order, and sometimes a 
connective subadnoun or conjunction of the second order. 

The difference between the simple and the connective functions of 
subadnouns may be easily understood by means of a little attention, 
but, if by chance, the student's mind should be a little confiised at 
first by these minute distinctions in the general class of subadnouns, 
it may be satisfactory to know that all the varieties of this class act, 
in all cases without exception, as under-servants to adnouns, and 
that it is of very little importance to examine whether any particular 
subadnoun or particle be serving to modi/y one adnoun, or to co»» 
nect two adnouns, or merely serving to indicate a relation of one ad- 
noun to another by annexion. In the first case it is commonly called 
an adverb, in the second, a conjunction, and in the third, a preposi^ 
tion or particle, but the same word may be in these three positions, 
and siill belong to the rank of under-servant or the third general class 
of words. 

Some of those subadnouns commonly called adverbs, admit of 
comparative degrees like the ambiguous adnouns ; as, often, more 
o/ten, most o/ten ; properly, more properly, most properly. Others, 
according to the same principle, assist each other in strengthening or 
heightenmg the degrees of modification ; as, very well disposed ; too 
carelessly dressed ; more than usually neglect/uL 
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It 18 hardly necessary to prove that the words commonlj ealled 
adverbSy prepositions and conjunctions^ belong to the same general 
rank or class, but, if it were, the following examples would decide 
the question at once. 

8nka4momiu jtdnoun, JVonn, 

Very LARGE STONES. 

Ji9mm. jtdmoun. Sub»4moun» 

STONES aoixiNO quickly. 

STONES ROLLING in, or out, or over, or unier^ or downwrnrdg, 

STONES ROLLING and tumbling. 

In the first sentence, the word stones is a noun of plural number, 
modified or served by the adnoun large, which is modified or served 
by the subadnoun very^ commonly ci^ed an adverb. 

In the second sentence, rolling is an adnoun served by the word 
quickly, which indicates the velocity of the action, rolling* 

The word large is an adjective adnoun, and the word rolling is a 
verbal adnoun, but we use the word adnoun in a general sense to sig- 
nify all the varieties of the second class of words, as we use the words 
noun and subadnoun to signify all the varieties in the first and third 
general classes of words. 

In the second sentence the subadnoun quickly is generally caUed 
an adverb, and the subadnominal particles in the thml sentence are 
commonly called prepositions, though it is very evident that the 
functions are strictly analogous in both instances. 

In the fburth sentence the word and is commonly called a conjunc- 
tion, and it is evidently a subadnoim serving to connect the adnouns 
rolling and tumbling. 

Some grammarians have been puzzled to explain the true nature 
of the word and in the following instance : 



(C 



The King and the Queen are a handsome eoupUJ' 



" Because," say they, ** we cannot say, * The King is a handsome 
couple, and the Queen is a handsome couple.' " 

If we reflect an instant, we shall perceive that the difficulty arises 
A-om a logical contradiction and not from a granmiatical anomaly. 
As far as the grammatical connexion of words is concerned, '* The 
King is, and the Queen is," or, " The King and the Queen are" and, 
logically, they are, separately or conjointly, whatever truth shows 
them to be. Together, they are a couple ; separately, they are two 
individuals. 

Here we may observe that the word and serves to connect verbs, 
even when it appears to connect nouns. When we say, ** The King 
and the Queen are a handsome couple," it would seem as if the 
word and served directly to connect the words " King" and ** Queen," 
but that is not the case. It serves indirectly to connect these two 
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nouns, because it serves directly to connect their respective adnouns. 
When we say " The King t>, and the Queen i>," the word and joins 
the two short sentences together, and thence it is called a conjunc- 
tion, but it is easv to prove that it joins their modes of being in a 
direct manner and the nouns themselves only through the medium of 
their respective modes. To Convert the two sentences into one, we 
have only to make the two singular verbs into one plural by means 
of the connecting subadnoun, and say, *' The King and the Queen 
«w," instead of saying *' The King w, and the Queen isJ* In both 
cases, however, the conjunction joins the verbal adnouns and the 
nouns to which they belong are thereby joined in one common mode 
of being. The real junction of noims is a different operation ; in- 
stead of placing the word and between two separate nouns, the nouns 
are included in one body of plural number : Uius, That man ia learned 
and the other man ia learned, or. Those men are both learned. 
In this case, the conjunction and is dropped, because the two sin- 
gular nouns man, having become one plural noun men^ the conjunc- 
tion is no longer necessary to connect two singular verbs, either dis- 
tinctly or in one plural verb, as the one plural noun naturally takes 
a plural verb. 

The conjunctive and the disjunctive connectives serve to modify 
modes, then^ by connecting adnouns either separately or conjointly. 

I am ignorant and he is ignorant ; or,"" He and I (we) are ignorant. 
Neither he nor I are learned ; he u not learned, nor am I. 
Edward it young and delicate ; or, Edward is young and Edward is delicate. 
I tavo William and Charles ; 

In this sentence the word and is not meant literally to join the words 
William and Charles ; it is meant to repeat the verb eaw^ as, I saw 
William and I saw Charles. 

Whenever the conjugation and appears to join two nouns or two 
common adnouns, we may be assured that the sentence either con- 
tains two verbs in one plural form, as,. " The King and Queen are" 
or the repetition of a verb only once expressed, as in the phrases, 
** Edwasd is young and delicate," " I saw William and Charles." 

The other sorts of connective siibadnouns are analogous in their 
functions. 

'* I would go to town to-morrow, if I had time." 

Here the word (/"connects the mode or condition of the second pro- 
noun, /, with that of the first : that is to say, it connects two different 
modes of being relating to the same person or thing. 

'* I dislike that sauce, because it is bitter.** 
" I prefer this, for its sweetness.** 

In the first of these sentences, the word because connects the words 
it isy with / dislike, or the two conditions expressed by the verbs. 
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i> and dislike^ which are the chief modes of two separate sentencei 
joined together by the conjunction became* ^' I dislike that sance; 
it is bitter :" woiild form two separate simple sentences without the 
conjmiction, by means of which they form one complex sentence. 

In the other sentence, the word /or is serving a pronoun in its ad- 
nominal form, and therefore it is a subadnoun. The word tfo is an 
adnoun, having the same meaning as of it. The etveefne^^ o/U, 
and its eweetnees, being synonymous. 

'* I hope that you may succeed." " I hope /or your SQccess." 

In these sentences, the subadnouns that and for have a similar mean- 
ing, though one is commonly called a conjunction and the other a 
preposition. The word that, connects the verbal adnouns hope, and 
map succeed; and the word /or, annexes the adjective adnoun jfoar 
to the verbal adnoun hope. It is this slight difference of function 
which causes it to belong to the third order of subadnotm, being a 
mtjpt degree between the simple subadnoun serving only one adnooD, 
and the connective subadnoun serving to join two or more adnouns. 
We have distinguished this mia^t order of subadnoun b j the word 
annejcive, to shew that two adnouns of different orders cannot be in- 
timately connected by forming one plural adnoun, like two verbal 
adnouns of similar meaning. This proves that the connective sub- 
adnouns or conjunctions might more properly be called adverbs than 
any other sort of subadnoun, for they are the only order of subadnoun 
exclusively devoted to the service of verbal adnouns ; the other or- 
ders of subadnoun serve all sorts of adnouns almost indiscriminately. 
In the following sentences, the word since is in the second, the 
third, and the fourth orders of subadnoun, or the connective, the on* 
nejpive, and the equivalent annexive, commonly called conjunctions^ 
adverbs, and prepositions. 

As a conjunction : '' We must part, since it is necessary." 
As an adverb : ** Our friendship commenced long since." 
As a preposition : " We have not seen him since Christmas." 

Perhaps the clearest definition of these general differences in the 
character of subadnouns is, that an adverb being placed after the ad- 
noun which it is serving, makes a complete sense without any addi- 
tional word ; a preposition being placed after the adnoun which it is 
serving, requires at least one noun to complete the sense of the 
phrase ; and a conjunction requires a whole sentence, either ex- 
pressed or understood, to complete its ftmction of connexion. 

** We talk incessantly:* 

" We talk /o " 

" Wetalk/Afl/ " 

The first sentence being complete, shows that the subadnoun in* 
cessantly is an adverb ; the second sentence requiring, at least, one 
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noun to complete its sense, shews that the annexive particle to is a 
preposition^ which may be completed by the pronoun yoUy or any 
other noxm. *' We talk to you," The third sentence being of that 
sort which cannot be completed by a single noun, shews that the sub- 
adnominal word is a connective particle or conjunction, and not 
merely an annexive particle or preposition. It requires an adnoun, 
and consequently a noun which is served by that adnoun, or in other 
words, it requires an entire sentence to complete its meaning. '* We 
talk, that you may be amused.*' 

A conjunction or connective particle, not only requires a noun and 
an adnoun to complete its meaning, but it requires also that the noun 
and adnoun should be in the nominal or governing case. A prepo- 
sition or mere annexive particle may admit a noun and an adnoun, or 
several nouns and adnouns to complete its sense, but these words 
being in an inferior case, are only annexed to the precedinc^ noun 
and adnoun in the governing case ; as, '* We talk to your ola friend 
John Melville." Adnouns of different orders, then, are annexed by 
means of prepoeitionsy and adnouns of the same order are connected 
by means of conjunctions ; but it often happens that the same sub- 
adnominal particle serves to connect adnouns of the same order, and 
to annex adnouns of different orders, and thence it is termed either 
a preposition or a conjunction^ as the case may be. 

It is easy, however, to distinguish between the two charcters, for, 
if the subadnominal particle be merely annexive y the word somethings 
being added will complete its sense, but, if it be connective or con^- 
junctive, the word something being added will shew that the sense is 
not complete. The following list of subadnominal particles may be 
easily proved by this experiment. 

We look for ( something). We shall go, t/ . . . , 

We hope that .... We shall go in (something) 

We hope hut .... ^g j^^gt gQ ^^ (p^gj 

We fear lest . . « • 

„_ - . , r N We shall write, unlest .... 

We fear more than (you) 

We expect ; though .... We must go, tince .... 

We expect this, or (that) We have walked Mince (uoon) 

The particles or and than in the above list, are conjunctions, 
though they might be completed by the addition of a single noun, 
but that does not invalidate the rule just now given. It merely forms 
an exception for those particles which imply the repetition of the pre- 
ceding adnoun, or the expression of an adnoun which is understood 
by the noun being in the governing case: as, **We expect this or 
that," meaning '* we expect this, or we expect that." ** We fear more 
than you," meaning ** we fear more than you fear." Those particles 
which might be mistaken for prepositions in such like cases, are al* 
ways conjunctions which never serve as mere annexive particles. 
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The subadnominal particle is, in many instanceSi complete io 
sense, without the addition of a noun ; as, 

** The opportunity is now gone by J' 

The word both is sometimes used as an indicative adnoirn, and 
sometimes as an adverb, but it may be easily distinguished in both 
cases. In fact, it ought never to be deemed an adjective, for it only 
assumes the appearance of an adnoun by the effect of an elliptical 
expression. Wnen we say, '* Both servants are ill," it is evident that 
we ought to say, '* Both of the servants are ill/' and in that case the 
word both is a subadnoun serving the words, of the servants, which 
is an adnominal case or equivalent adnoun. When we say, *' They 
arc both feeble and feverish," the word both means, at the same time* 
*^ They are feeble, and, at the same time, they are feverish." In both 
instances the function is subadnomiDal. 

Conjunctions are generally distinguished into two sorts, copukUive 
and disjunctive^ but it is evident that there are four different sorts 
as wc have classed them in the order of connective subadnouns. 

Adverbs are generally classed very loosely, in twelve different sorts, 
thus. 

Now, presently, already, tomorrow, lately, then, when 

Here, there, where, hence, thence. 

Once, twice, thrice, &c. 

Firstly, secondly, thirdly, lastly, finally, &c. 

Enough, sufficiently abundantly, &o. 

Well, iU, badly, &c. 

Quickly, slowly, steadily, cheerfully, fire. 

Perhaps, if, possibly, &c. 

Truly, certainly, really, positively, &c. 

Not, never, not at all, by no means, &c. 



This jumble of time, place, number, &c., is not so luminous as a re- 
gular principle of adaptation. 

Prepositions are vaguely defined by grammarians in general. It 
is merely said that '* they serve to connect words with one another, 
and to show the relation between them. They are, for the most part, 
put before nouns and pronouns ; as, * He went from London to 
York ;* * She is above disguise ;' ' They are instructed by him,' 

" The following is a list of the principal prepositions : 



1.- 


^dverbfi 


1 of time J 


2. 




of place. 


3. 




of number. 


4. 




of order. 


5. 




of quantity. 


5. 




of quality. 


7. 




of manner. 


8. 




of doubt, 


9. 




of affirmation. 


10. 




of negation. 


11. 




of interrogati 


12. 




of comparison^ 



"Of 


into 


above 


at 


off 


To 


within 


below 


near 


on 


For 


without 


between 


up 


among 


By 


over 


beneath 


down 


after 


With 


under 


from 


before 


about 


In 


through 


beyond 


behind 


against 
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" Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition ; as, to 
uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this composition sometimes gives 
a new sense to the verb ; as, to understand, to withdraw, to forgive. 
But in English, the preposition is more frequently placed after the 
verb, and separately from it, like an adverb (mind that) in which 
situation it is not less apt to affect the sense of it, and to give it a new 
meaning ; and may still be considered as belonging to the verb, and 
as a part of it." 

Now, this definition of the preposition is certainly very short, in 
every sense of the word, but it is neither very simple nor very clear. 
It is true that verbs are modified by prepositions, as all adnouns are 
modified by subadnouns, but it is not a clear definition of the gram- 
matical function of prepositions, to say that, a different meaning is 
given to the same words differently combined. That is a fact which 
requires no grammatical explanation. We hope, for instance, that 
this book will upset many of the erroneous rules set up by gramma- 
rians, in the following manner ; 

" Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect sentences 
together, yet, on some occasions, it merely connects words, not sen- 
tences : as, * The King and Queen are an amiable pair ;' where the 
affirmation cannot refer to each; it being absurd to sa^, that the King 
or the Queen only is an amiable pair. So in the mstances, ' Two 
and two are four ;' * The fifth and sixth volumes will complete the 
set of books.* " 

These are errors arising from a confusion of grammatical functions 
and logical conclusions. The first case has been already explained, 
and the " two and two" case is of a aimilar nature. It is very clear 
that two are two, and that two of these compound nnmbers are equal 
to one collective number of four integers : so that, grammatically y 
two collective numbers are something ; and logically ^ they are what- 
ever science proves them to be. 

It is really strange that such simple problems should puzzle people 
of great learning ; but such is imfortunately too often the case. Even 
the celebrated Doctor Samuel Johnson was bewildered by these little 
subadnominal particles. In the Preface to his Dictionary, he says, 

' *^ The particles are among all nations applied with so great latitude, 
that they are not easily reducible imder any regular scheme of expli- 
cation : This difficulty is not less, nor perhaps greater, in the English 
than in other languages. I have laboiirea them with diligence, I 
hope with success ; such, at least, as can be expected in a task, 
which no man, however learned or sagacious, has yet been able to 
perform." 

We are inclined to think that leamine and sagacity are dangerous 
things in many instances, for without the aid of either we have dis. 
covered " a regular scheme of explication for all particles " in all 
languages. This easy task was accomplished in less than six months 
after we had had the courage to reject the authority of arbitrary 
learning. Too much learning in the present state of arbitrary prin- 
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ciplesy only tends to bewilder the mind, and too much sagacity or 
conceited science, onuses us to peer beyond the mark and overlook 
the laws of Nature by straining our sight to penetrate imaginary re- 
gions. If granunar were the only arbitrary and bewildering sciencey 
the evil would not be veiy great ; but unfortunately, all the brancha 
of philosophy are in a similar state of imperfection. The leaned 
illusions concerning human nature and society are the moat lament- 
able of all learned bewilderments, for they not only retard the pro- 
gress of all other branches of science, but they render many nseful 
discoveries unavailable, or prejudicial to society. But, to return to 
our subject, we will conclude by repeating that, the sixteen minor 
distinctions in the functions of subadnouns are of very little practical 
importance, and that it is hardly necessary to have even an exact 
knowledge of the four principal orders ; for all the orders and the 
four sorts in each order, are the servants of adnouns and belong to 
the one general rank of subadnoun or underservant. In the con- 
struction of a sentence, it is seldom necessary to examine whether a 
subadnoun be serving to connect two modes or conditions of govern- 
ing nouns, or merely helping a noim to serve a single adnoun. In 
all cases, subadnouns serve to modify adnouns by expressing an in- 
ternal degree of mode or an external degree of relative connexion, 
and aU we want to know positively and particularly is, that €uiverb», 
prepositions and conjunctions belong to the same class of Ainction 
in the mechanism of words. This, we hope, has been made suffici- 
ently evident in the course of our definition, but a more luminous 
explanation will be shadowed forth in the syntcuif of subadnouns. 

We shall now proceed to examine the fourth general class of the 
signs of ideas, which offers the same character of ambiguity as all 
the other fourth degrees of the general principle of analysis and 
adaptation. It has been already observed that the fourth function of 
the simple degree in numbers, is invariably distinguished by the 
divergency of its character from the correlative principle which 
unites the other three, and this divergency is perhaps more remark- 
able in the primary than in the secondary branches of analysis, 
thoufi^h it is undoubtedly applicable to all. Whatever may be the 
peculiar nature of the subject under consideration, we may apply the 
universal principle of analysis corresponding to the words internal, 
external^ mixt and ambiguous^ by substituting appropriate technical 
terms for these indefinite sorts of analytical distinction. 

The fourth general class of functions in the mechanism of words, is 
not, properly speaking, composed of words ^ but, as the three first 
general classes of function are composed of signs of ideas, so the 
fourth general class is also composed of signs of ideas / the differ- 
ence being that the fourth class is represented by mere signs y while 
the three other classes are represented by those complex signs which 
are commonly called words. 

The signs of this general class are confusedly indicated by the 
words accent, emphasis and punctuation, but a very superficial ana- 
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lysis will convince us of the general rank and importance of these 
Unctions in the mechanism of words and the representation of ideas. 
The distinctness of meaning and the varieties of function which dis- 
tinguish this class of signs are neither less important nor less nume- 
rous than those which are peculiar to the other general classes. It 
is easy to distinguish four different orders in this class, and four dif- 
ferent sorts in each order, the same as in the others, nor would it be 
difficult to multiply the minor subdivisions in all the classe^y orders 
and generay if it were deemed necessary, but, for the sake of regu- 
larity, we shall confine ourselves to sixteen divisions in this, as in the 
preceding chapters of definition. 



4th. General CtoMi of UTords^ op %lgwkm of Ideas. 

(This general class of signs does not, properly speaking, consist of words, but of 

peculiar marks, as verbal signs.) 



CHAP. VII.— DEFINITION OF SIGNS AND MARKS. 

In this general class of signs, some are represented hy distinct 
marks, and others hy a peculiar character of expression in the words 
which they affect ; hut in many instances, hoth of these modes of 
signification are omitted in writing and printing the verbal signs of 
ideas. 

In analyzing these signs which affect the meaning of words in a 
sentence we must be careful not to confound them with those which 
merely affect the signification of letters in syllables, or with those 
which merely indicate marginal references and notes. The signs 
commonly cgJled carets asterisk, parallel and obelisk y belong to the 
latter sort, and those signs called longy breve and diceresisy belong to 
the former. Cobbett nas applied the significant term of blunder^ 
mark to the signs of reference, and that epithet is not inappropriately 
applied, for these marks are generally indicative of very slovenly 
composition. Our present object, however, is merely to shew that 
these signs do not directly affect the meaning of words. 

The mree signs which affect letters only, have been explained in 
the first part of this book, but we may repeat them here with the 
signs of reference to facilitate the distinction between those signs 
which affect the meaning of words grammatically and those which 
affect them rhematically : that is to say, some signs only affect the 
letters of words, while others affect the meanings of words in sen- 
tences. 
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Conventional signs which do not directly affect the general 

mechanism of words. 



1. Signs of distinction 
in letters. 



2. Signs of reference 
iu composition. 



JDisresif 
Long 
Breve 

Caret 

Asterisk 

Parallel 

Obelisk 



aexial 

ftr 

fAt 



A 

D 
t 



Besides these four signs of reference there are others in common 
use. Sometimes^ the figures 1 , 2, 3, &C.9 and sometimes the letten 
ay by c, &c., but they are all used for the same purpose, except the 
caret y which is eenerallj confined to the indication of words omitted 
in writing, and uie proper places for their insertion. 

Those signs which do affect the meaning of words are denominated 
accent y emphasis ; commay semicoloUy colon , period; notes o£ inter" 
rogation and admiration ; hyphen y apostrophe ^ quotation, paren* 
thesis y brace y omission. The signs of accent and emphasis are seldom 
marked in books, except in granunars and dictionaries, where they 
arc explained. In ordinary cases, the reader is supposed to know 
where to place the proper accent and emphasis, witnont the aid of 
signs to indicate them. 

By applying the general principle of adaptation in analyzing this 

general class of the signs of ideas, we shall find that the internal 

functions of signs are represented by the different sorts of accent ; 

the eaiemal functions y by punctuation ; the mixt functions, by 

emphasis ; and the ambiguous functions, by connecting signs. 
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Accent. 



FIRST ORDER OP SIGNS: INTERNAL FUifCTI^N- 

1. Intrinsic accent 

2. Extrinsic accent 

3. Emphatic accent 
4u Setondar^ accenJ^ 



SECOND ORDER OP SIGNS I EXTERNAL FUNCTION. 



Punctuation. 



Emphasis. 



^ 1. The Comma^ or internal paute 

2. The Period^ or external pause 

3. The Semicolon, or mi^t pauspi 
\ 4. The Note of Intonation^ or ambiguous pause 

THIRD ORDER, OP SIGNS : MIXT FUNCTION-. 

1. Intrinsic emphasis 

2. Extrinsic emphasis 

3. Relative emphasis 

4. Indicative emphasis 



\ 



FOURTH ORDER OP SIGNS: AMBIGUOUS FUNCTION. 

f 1 . The Hyphen, or internal link 

2. The Parenthesis, or external link 

3. The Brace, or mixt link 



Annexation. ^ 



>^ 4. The Apostrophe, or ambiguous link 



() 



} 



The first of these four orders represents the diflferent sorts of m- 
ternal function^ becaus^e the iiaeaning of th^ saipe word is affected by 
the accent being placed on different syllables ; as in the words con^ 
tract', and con' tract. The different sorts of secondary distinction are 
all confined to the internal mechanism of a word, though they repre- 
sent internal^ external ^ miM and ambiguous shades of internal accent 
and meaning. The first degree applies to the common accent of a 
single word. The second degree applies to the internal transpo^ 
silion of an accent to mark an external contrast, as in the words 
plausibility and probability when they are contrasted. In ordinary 
cases the principal accent in each of these words is on the third syU 

G 
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lable, thuf ; plau'si-hiV-i-ty^ prO'ha-biP'i'ijfy but when we havo 
occasion to contrast the one with the other, we transfer the principal 
accent from the third to the first syllables to mark the particular mf« 
fiTence of meaning in the two words, thus ; p/aiw'-t-WW-/jf, prod''' 
a-bil't'tp. The third degree applies to those words which have a 
marked accent on each syllable to denote formal affirmation^ as in die 
words direct, sometimes y amen, pronounced M'tecf^ 9wmS~tiwUs^ 
dmen. In ordinary cases the words direct and sometinies have only 
the last syllable accented. The fourth degree applies to those worcu 
of several syllables which admit one principal aceenip one or two 
secondary accents, and one or several unaccented syllables, as in the 
word indivisibility* This word contains one principal accent and 
two secondary accents: in'^i-vis'-i-bir-i-ty. The first and third 
syllables, in and vis, have each a secondary accent, find the fifth syU 
lable, bit, bears the principal accent while the three light syllables are 
perfectly subdued. The secondary accent is ambiguous^ because it 
distinguishes heavy from light syllables, without directly afflicting the 
meaning of words. 

We have classed the contrasted accent as an external shade of the 
internal function, because the principal accent of a word is never 
transferred from its habitual syllable, unless an external circumstance 
of contrast requires this internal change. It is not necessary, howt 
ever, to pay much attention to these minor distinctions of accent. 
We have only mentioned them for the sake of regularity in defini- 
tion, and wc have taken no pains to look for more appropriate names. 
The contrasted or double external accent is as emphatic as the plural 
or double internal accent, though we have called the one emphoHo 
and the other ea^trinsic. These denominations are therefore inore or 
less arbitrary and imperfect. 

The second order of signs represents the ea^temal functions of 
pause, punctuation and intonation, The comma represents an iJi« 
iernal significant pause, because it serves to distinguish one word 07 
set of words from another, in a sentence ; as, 

** In oases of douht^ we should pause to reflect,** 

The period represents an external pause which marks the separa* 
tion of one complete sentence from another; as, 

^' In cases of doubt, we should pause to reflect. It is better to be undeeidedf, 
than fanatically superstitious,^* 

The semicolon represents a pause of a miji^t signification, insomuch 
as it indicates the eneternal limit of a simple sentence^ and the in* 
ternal division or pause between the simple members of a compound 
sentence. This may be made evident by converting two simple sen-* 
tences into one compound sentence ; thus, 

♦' In cases ofdoubt, tee should pause to reflect; for, it is better to be undeeide4* 
than fanatically superstitious:* 
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The colon represents another variety of pause which has a miofi 
signification. It is generally used to admit of an extra member 
which is not absolutely necessary to the sentence j as, 

'^ / should very much tike to frdvel in (he East, and observe the manner$ ofun^ 
civilized nations ; hut I cannot this year ; next y ear ^ fterhaps I may^** 

We may observe, however, that in the present state of language, it 
is hardly ever necessary to make use of the colon, though a more 
perfect state of punctuation would require, at least, four shades of 
variety in each of the four points which are commonly used ; but, as 
these very minute shades of distinction are more curious in theory 
than useful in practice, we shall reserve them for a proper opportu^ 
pity of critical discussion. 

The signs of intonation represent an ambiguous degree of pause, 
because they are sometimes placed at the end of a simple word, some* 
times at the end of a complete sentence, and sometin^es in the middle 
of a compound sentence. The pause which they indicate may be 
longer or shorter according to circumstances, but they are generally 
deemed equal to the period in the duration of pause. 

The relative duration of pause is generally supposed to be as, one 
for the comma, two for the semicolon, three for the colon, SLud/our 
for the period ; so that, if we are silent while we could say one, for 
the comma, we must pause while we could repeat oney twOy three^ 
fouTy for the period. This is merely a vague indication which must 
be regulated by the taste of the reader and the style of the composi-r 
tion. All the points require different degrees of pause in different 
circumstances, and these different degrees are easily ascertained from 
the nature of the subject. 

The two signs of intonation which are in common use, are the note 
of interrogation y ? and the note 0/ admiration y /. These two signs 
are used to designate an incredible number of different intonations ; 
more than five hundred, according to Professor Delsarte, A short 
time go, we were introduced to that gentleman in Paris, and, in our 
presence, one of his pupils, a little gin of nine years of age, repeated 
one single sentence in one hundred and thirty different intonations. 
Professor Delsarte*s method of analysis is analogous to our own, and 
it gives us pleasure to know that that gentleman's observations con* 
cerning the expression of ideas, confirm the opinions and conclusions 
which we had formed on the same subject. We must do him the 
justice, however, to state, that his analysis is much more extensive 
than ours, for he has made it his principal study, while we have only 
devoted a few leisure hours at long intervals to those minor branches 
which are commonly denominaiea grammar y logic and rhetoric. He 
has extended his observations to all the branches of art, and particu- 
larly of musical and theatrical art. But to return to our subject. 
The general characteristics of intonation belong more properly to 
rhetoric than to the simple rules of grammar. 

g2 



The ihirtl urJi-r of signs n-prosoiits a mixt function piitikixigii 
tli<' same time dt'aii inti-niitl and an external character. This mixt 
c-liiinicter is calli'd emphatti/t^ and it affects the meaning of avhde 
beiiience. by layini; u ])ariicu1ar stress on a particular ^word. 

In K'inie instan(-i*s tla* wurds which bear an emphatic expreS5io& 
are printed in ifnlirM^ or a line is drawn under them in "nrritiag. TIk 
dili'erent decrees of force arc marked by different sorts and sizes ot 
t\pe ill jirinting, and by a different number of lines drawn under the 
word in wriiin*:. 

The tirst sort of emphasis affects a single word in a sentence, tf 
the first sort (»f aeeent affects a single syllable in a word without di- 
rect n'fi'n-nce to any other. In die following example, each of Ae 
wiirds in italics bears an emphasis which gives a particular force o( 
affirmation to the whole sentence. 

" I <fo dislike religiout controTeny." 

The second sort of emphasis contrasts several words in a sentence, 

as in the following examples. 



I do (I i til ike religious controversy, because it saTOurs more freqnexitlj of wuMitl 
aberration tliaii of charitable feeling** 



In thr- last member of this sentence, the words menial aberration and 
c/ian'ta/jlf feeling are cmphatieally contrasted, but in the words * 
and reUgiouH of the first member, the emphasis has no external re- 
f»n lire to correlative contrast. 

A<:<:or<iin;^ to this definition the functions oi accent and empham 
ijiay apprar to be identical, but this apparent sameness arises from 
th«- l;i(t of contrasted emphasis on words being generally the cause of 
<oijira!»t<.'d accent on syllables; but the contrast of emphasis on word* 
«l'i«'s iiot always eaust; a transposition and contrast of accent on sylla- 
bl. «, nor dots Jt interfere with the natural functions of accent, even 
vvlKie jl do.s i'lr.ct a transposition. Besides the contrast of emphasis 
olr. ii lak.s places on monosyllables where there is no distinction of 

•I'.Crjjl • as, 

" 1 like this better tlian that," 

Thf ihiiil Ki,ri ..frn,j>hasiH represents a »w>^/tt«c«ojf of particular 
ii-'li' iiijoji, ' i»,ii..;juishing a word or a phrase from those with which it 
ij. I oiii.. rh-ij. J h,H einphasjs, is not always marked by any particular 
"• ?/i' * ol J.,j. ,-. Jt ,„ ^^rnrrally represented by inverted commas or 
^r,!,^ '.» 'jiioiiiiion. 'I'hcn- an; several cases in which it is necessary. 
In ntr ,„.i...|,n^ i-xjiiiij>l«.H, we have used the signs of quotation to 
I./ .1 j..iih' Nliir hhvsb on whole sentences showing them to be meant 
;'■ jHiiiMuJiij illii«tnihoiiH, ajid not as mere explanations of principle. 
J lioiii/b iJif pj.-e* dni« -Aiiiiiples are merely illustrations, they might 
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have been quotations at the same time ; and besides these two shades 
of difference in the mixt function of emphasis, we might enumerate 
several others ; such as the allusion and the repetition. The o//w- 
sion is often used in writing to denote the particular origin of certain 
definitions, and it is generally marked by single hiverted commas- 
thus; * 

" We fear that great numbers of the 'fihest pisantry in the world' will be reduced 
to the most horrid state of privation in consequence of the crops failing this year in 
Ireland." 

Here the words ** finest pisantry in the World " are used in allusion 
to O'donneU's phraseology. 

The repetition is sometimeisi used in cases of Very positive aferm- 
ation; as, 

^^ Rick people may neglect religion; rich people may neglect morality; rich 
people may tamper with the law ; in fact, rich people may do as they like, but the 
poor musi be strictly bound to do their duty to society." 

The foui'th or ambiguous sort of emphasis is represented by those 
conventional marks which indicate general distinction amongst words 
and phrases. In single words, this ambiguous distinction is gene- 
rally represented by capital initial letters. All words which repre- 
sent great men or .things, such as the King, the General, the Prince ; 
London, Paris, Vienna; England, France, Austria; East, West, 
North, South ; John, James, Alfred, &c., have capitals for their initial 
letters. The first word in every complete sentence, is usually written 
with a capital initial letter, and the heads of discourse and other 
general definitions are usually distinguished by all the words being 
printed in capital letters. Sometimes the sign called a section § is 
used to indicate general definitions. 

This fourth degree may be deemed a sort of miite emphasis, as it 
does not require any particular mode of enunciation. We have 
classed it as an ambiguous degree of emphasis, because it calls par- 
ticular attention to certain words and phrases, though it does not re- 
quire them to be uttered forcibly ; and, as it does not belong to» 
accent^ or punctuation or annexatio7i it must belong to emphasis. 

The fourth order of signs represents an ambiguous furictioh in 
the mechanisid of words : a loose sort of annexation and relatival 
connection. 

The first sort is commonly called the hyphen. It is a very short 
line inserted between two simple words to form one compound word; 
as, water^raty dog-kennel^ guinea-pig^ wood'cock ; now-a-ddysy hy^ 
and'hyy ever - green. 

The second sort is commonly called the parenthesis. It is used 
to inclose a sentence within a sentence, as a sort of bye-remark which 

g3 
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is not absolutely necessary ; and when it is neither witty nor inter- 
esting it is always clumsy and unwelcome, as in the following exam- 
ples : 

" EveiT planet (as the Creator has made nothinf in Tain) m vanst ptobably 
inhalnted/'' 

" To gain a posthumous reputation, is to save four or fire letters (for what is a 
name besides ?) from oblivion.** 

^' Know ye not, brethren (for I speak to them that know the law), how that ike 
law hath dominion over a man as long as he livtth.'' 

In all these cases, the ideas might be much better elH>res8ed withotit 
the parenthesis. Indeed this sign' is very rarely indispensable, and 
it should never be used where it can be avoided. It is like an tiffly 
wart on tlie face of good writing. Why could not the writer of me 
first sentence say^ 

"As the Creator has made nothing in vain, erery planet is most probaUy hk* 
habited." r 

This form would have the advantage of being straightforward, thongli 
the words are badly selected. These awkward constructions of sen' 
tences are easily avoided by paying a little attention to clearness in 
the arrangement of words. 

The tliird sort of annexation is the brace > commonly used to iu' 

dicate a subordinate sort of relationship between words or sentences 
as the four sorts of points in the second order of signs are subordi* 
Hate to the general term, punctuation. 

The fourth sort oi annexation being the ambiguous dejg^ree of afl 
ambiguous order is necessarily of a divergent nature, and its function 
is a sort of medium between connection and disjunction, or positive 
and negative meaning. It is sometimes called an apostrophs, and 
sometimes an elision. It is generally used to indicate the absence 
of one or several letters in the syllables which it annexes ; as in the 
words sever'dy Fll^ don't, for severed, I will, do not. It is generally 
used in poetry and theatrical composition, and should never be used 
in common writing, unless it be to indicate the possessive case of 
nouns, as, U'llliam's horse, signifying the horse of fFtlliam^ or be* 
longing to William. 

The mark of elision is sometimes used by slovenly writers, to cut 
off several letters from a single syllable without any purpose of 
euphonic connexion ; as in the words though and ihraugk, written 
tho* and thro\ This is a very bad habit, because it tends to confii^ 
sion in orthography. 

These are all the principal varieties of function in the fourth general 
class of signs of ideas considered in a grammatical sense, or within 
the limits of the second general branch of the science of language. 

All that we are now going to say on the general subject of de£ni. 
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tion, is pure theory^ of no practical utility ; and therefore those who 
cannot easily understand it, may console themselves by the thought 
of its being useless theory* 



CHAP. Vtll. — THEORETICAL OBSERVATIONS ON 

RHEMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

As We have already said, it would not be difficult to multiply the 
hUmber of subdivisions in all the four general classes^ but in many 
instances the subdivisions of the third, degree in analytical pro- 
gression are more curious in theory than useful in practice. — By the 
third degree in atMlytical progreeeioUy we mean the third degree of 
subdivision in a general subject. For instance; in the second 
general branch of the science of language ; that branch which 
we have called Rhefnar, and which treats of the meaning of words 
as slgnd of ideaS^ and their natural mechanism in a sentence i in that 
branch, we have observed four general divisions Or Olasses, in the 
first degree of analysis; in the second degree, we divide each class 
into four orders ; in the third degree, each order is subdivided into 
four genera ; and, if we had progressed to a fourth degree in analy- 
tical minuteness, we should have found four species in each genus, 
but that fourth degree of analytical progression, would only tend to 
bewilder the young student Without leading to any immediate practi- 
cal advantage. We will, however, in this general recapitulation of 
the third section, or Rhematical analysis, give a few specimens of the 
fourth degree of analytical progression, to show the practical in- 
utility of such minute analysis in the present imperfect state of lan- 
guage. 

In speaking of the degrees of analytical progression, the first 
degree is purely conventional, and therefore, that which is first, under 
one point of view may be second or third, &c., under another. If 
we embrace the whole science of language, we may divide it into 
direct, indirect ^ mioft and ambiguous, including all sorts of expres- 
sion by music, painting, mime, brdl language, kc.y Sec. ; and oral 
language alone may be subdivided into Gramrnar, Rhemar, Logic 
and Rhetoric. The second of these secondary divisions is the gene- 
ral subject uiMier our present consideration, and therefore it is here 
deemed the original subject of analysis. The repetition of subdivi- 
sion marks the degrees of analytical progression, and as our first 
division was the four general classes of signs of ideas, the second 
was the distinction of four orders in each class, and the third, four 
sorts in each order* 

The following tables resume the principal parts of speech accord- 
ing to a regular system of analysis and definition. 



/ 1. Nouns of being, 



Nouns. 



rs 






2- Nouns of uioiTp, 



3. Nouns of degree. 



\ 



4. Pronouns, 



r 






1. Verbal adnouns^ 



Adnov 






2. Adjective adnouns, 



3. Indicatrve adnouus 



4.. Equivalent adnouns, 



f 1. Aciverbs {simple) 



CO 



/ 
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2. Conjunctions {combinative) 



3. Adverbs (mixt) 



\ 



4. Prepositions (equivalent) 



r 



1. Accent. 



SlONS^ 






o 

? 



2. Punctuation, 



3. Empbasis, 



^ 4. Annexation, 



miaeral) 

man) 

nothing) 

(action) 

(suffering) 

(Btrngglhig 

(repose) 

^quicknew) 

(reverence) 

(repaUion) 

(futurity) 

(who) 

(whoBoerer) 

(those) 

TerBs 
verbs 
verbs 
reibs 

adjectives 
adjectiver 
adjectives 




1. Spiriiual 

2. Material 

3. Misi 

4. Neutral 

\. Active 

2. Passive 

3. Mixt 

4. Neutral 

1. InirinUe 

2. Extrinsic 

3. Mixt 

4. Neutral 

1. Personal 

2. Relative 

3. Indefinite 

4. Ambiguous 

1. Active 

2, Passive 
3 Reflected 

4. Neuter 

1. Substantive 

2. A/o</a/ 

3. -^i:t^ 

4. Comparative- adjectives 

1. Definite indicatives 

2. Indefinite indicatives 

3. if/t>^ indicatives 

4. Ambiguous indicaOrss 

1. Genitive case 

2. Possessive case 

3. Intra-genilive cas^ 

4. Ulfrt^genititc emUt 

1* Intrinsic 

2. Extrinsic 

3. itfix^ 

4. Ambiguous 

!• Conjunctive 

2. Disjunctive 

3. 3/ijr^ or relative 

4. Ambiguous. 

i- Dative 

2. Ablative 

3. Ambiative 

4. Neutral. o^ relative 

1. Dative 

2. Ablative 

3. Ambiative- 

4. Relative 

1. Intrinsic 

2. Extrinsic 

3. Emphatic 

4. Secondary 

1 . Internal 

2. External 

3. -/»/i** 

4. -«4m^?g^ttoikr 

1. Intrinsic 

2. Extrinsic 

3. Indicative 

4. Relative or mute 

1. Hyphen 

2. Parenthesis 

3. Brac« 

4. Elision 



4 classes. 16 orders 



G'l genenu 
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According to these tables, there are four parts of speech in the 
first degree of analysis, fixteen^ in the second, and sixty-four \\\ the 
third ; and though this multiplicity of distinctions in the third degree 
is of very little practical utility, it would be easy to multiply them by 
four, and distinguish two hundred and fifty-six shades of variety in 
the signs of ideas. We repeat, however, that it is not necessary to 
study minute distinctions ; but, for the sake of theoretical curiosit}^ 
we will give an example of the fourth degree of subdivision in each 
of the four general classes. 

The fourth degree of analysis in this branch of science, is based 
on the different shades of variety in attraction and repulsion or the 
different degrees of affinity in general. In the nouns of being, or 
the first order of the first class, there are four sorts, spiritual^ ma- 
terial^miwt and neutral^ (angel, mineral, man, vegetable,) and as the 
various degrees of affinity are regulated by sexual differences in the 
animal and the vegetable kingdoms, it is not improbable that a simi- 
lar law exists in the spiritual and the mineral kingdoms. At any 
rate, it is quite sure that the chemical affinities in minerals are analo- 
gous to the sexual attractions in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
The masculine^ \he feminine ^\hQ mixt or indefinite^ and the neutral 
genders, then, of individuals in each of the four sorts of beings, are 
the functions which multiply them in the fourth degree, and a quad- 
ruple function analogous to these varieties of sexual attraction is the 
natural principle of division in the other parts of speech. 

In these definitions we are sometimes obliged to strain a point to 
Conform to the language which is most generally understood. If we 
were allowed to give scientific definitions, we should adopt the 
Words, material, aromal, instinctual, and organic, instead of spiri- 
tual, onaterial, mixt, and neutral, but, these little irregularities of 
definition are of minor importance in a scientific point of view, and 
they have the advantage of being in conformity with common usage. 
Almost everybody, however, will understand what we mean by 
sexual analogy iu the positive and negative fluids of electricity which 
is a branch of the aromal kingdom. The recent discoveries in 
science prove that the general principle of affinity, or attraction and 
repulsion in the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral kingdoms are 
regulated hy the influence of the aromal kingdom comprehending 
electricity y magnetism, light y colour , odour ^ and all the varieties of 
imponderable fluid. 

This little excursion into metaphysical subtility is made, here, to 
convince the hypercritical scholar, that our principles of analysis and 
adaptation are not arbitrary, and that these minute distinctions which 
are useless in the present imperfect state of language would be very 
essential to a truly scientific system of expressing ideas. The 
science of universal analogy will be the great lever of discovery and 
application in future generations. But, to return to our subject. — 
We have already spoken of the genders of nouns in the vague 
grammatical sense of common practice, without entering into scien- 
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tific details concerning a more complete system of definitioii^ and HrH 
have seen that there are but three genders admitted in. gtitxamax to 
designate all sorts of beings and things i TbeBt three distinctions 
of gender are sufficient for ordinary purposes, but, scientifically^ 
there ought to be four distinctions of gender in eadi of the four aoit* 
of beings and things i thus^ 

r 1. Masculine gendlfr 

1. Instinctual ) 2. Feminine gender 

BB.ftas \ 3. Neutral gender 

( 4. Ambiguous gendef 

( 1. Positive affinity 
^ „ ) 2. Negatite affinitt 

2. Minerals. 3 Neutral affioHy 

(s i. Ambiguous affinity 

r 1. Positive attraction 

3. Imponderable J 2. Negative attraction 

Fluids. ] 3. Neutral attraction 

t 4. Ambiguous attractioh 



4i VfidBTAtiLBS. 



I 



1. Male sex 

2. Female sex 

3. Androgyne sex 

4. Neutral sex 



It may be said that there are but two genders in animal or iii- 
stinctual beings and things ; but, considering the functions of gender 
as active, passive, neutral, and ambiguous, there are four. Those 
animals which are in the prime of life, exercii^e the attractions of the 
male and female genders, to reproduce their species. Those which 
are in a state of infancy, are neutral in the functions of gender ; and 
those which, from age or imptiissance exercise the functions of gender 
without effect, may be deemed ambiguous. 

In modal nouns, the distinctions of active, passive, neutral and 
ambiguous, are analogous to male, female, kc, or positive, negative^ 
kc, and the distinctions of the other orders of nouns, are based on 
the same laws of analogy ; but, as it would be tedious to dwell too 
long on these details, we will only give one example of analysis in 
the fourth degree in each class, leaving the curious student to exer* 
cise his faculties by applying the principles of analogy to subdivide 
the other grammatical genera into their respective species. 

The first order of the second class of words or signs, contains the 
four sorts of verbal-adnotins, active, passive, reflected and neuter^ 
which may be subdivided thus, in the fourth degree j— ^ 



Active 
Vekbs. 



Passive 
Verbs* 



Heflected 
Verbs. 



Neuter 
Verbs. 



1. Activo'tranntite 
8. Actho'intraHtiiive 

3. Aciivo-mixi 

4. Aclivo-ueutml 



Being cutting 
Being walking 
Being laughing 
Being thinking 



1. Passho-receptire Being cut 

2. Patsivo-non-recepiivo Being disliked 

3. Pattiv9-mixt Being tired 

4. Piunvo-neutral Being melancholy 



1* Reciproco-aciive 

2. Reciproco-pattire 

3. Reciproco-miJtt 

4. Reciproeo'Ueulral 

1. Neutro-potiiire 

2. Nevtro^negative 
8. Neuiro-mixt 

4. Neuiro^ambiguQUM 



Being cntting one*8 self 

Being reposing one's self 

Being neglecting one's self {kmowingly) 

Being forgetting one's self 

Being conscious or learned 
Being unconscious or ignorant 
Being {indefinitely) 
Being absent 



This table requires no explanation » 

We will select the last oraer of the third clasd, for the application 
of analysis in the fourth decree because this order contains the 
equivalent subadnouns formed by the subadnominal cases of uouns^ 
and therefore, it will serve to indicate the proper method of subdi- 
viding the cases of nouns, as well as that of subdividing the different 
classes of words and signs* 

In the definition of nouns, we deemed it useless to subdivide the 
subadnominal case, but in distinguishing the different sorts of sub- 
adnouns, we found four sorts of prepositions or anneofite particles^ 
and these four distinctionti of the third degree^ furnish sixteen in the 
fourth degree j thus, 



I Dative Case. 
{Atttaclion,) 



i? 

ft. 



a 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



< 



r I... >i 
1 ...0 
1 

V. 1 

Q 

...1 



Aclivo'daiiti 
Pastivo'dative 
Reciproco'dalive 
Conlacto-datite 






a 



Ablative Case* 
(^Repulsio/ii) 



Ambiative Case. 

{Attraclion 

and 
Repulsion.) 



1 r 1 "^ -^ctivo'ablative 

2 1 0... I Pattivo-ablativi 
I Reciproco-ablatite 



2 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2* 
3. 
4. 



r 



\ 



Relative Case. 

(Either or neither 

or both ; but inactive 

or latent.) 



1. 
2 

3. 



1^ ...1 0... 

U 

1 mi t\) m m' 

1 
1 



Distanto-ablative 
^ Aciivo'ttmbiative 
Patiito-ambiative 



Going to 
Receivii^ at (1) 
Meeting together^ 
Being in or ofi 

I go /rom him 
He goes/roni me 
We go/foni each otiief 
Standing /rotJi each other 

Going round about 



> 



K. 



a 



1 



01 



Being surrounded bjf 

Reciproco-ambiative Passing through or bjf 

Neutro-ambiatht Standing between 

Standing near each other 
Btwadhig far from each other 
Standing near to one and/ar 



Dato-relalive 



Ablato-relative 
{ Reciproco-relati 



eciproco-reiative 
Neutro-relative 



from another 
Standing alone 



(1) Being wounded with a sword, or, ly a rifle shot, ox, from a faU, or, in the «nD| or, OH the head,&c. &c. 
are all different sh^es of ihidpauivo iative variety of case. _ 
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We have represented two individual things by two cyphers, 1 
and 0, and their respective movements are represented by die dots 
which emanate from them. This method of figuring the relative 
positions facilitates comparison. 

In the first division of the dative case, the dots emanating from 
the figure 1 indicate its movement towards the 0. In the second di- 
vision, the figure 1 is waiting to receive the which is in movement 
towards it. In the third division, both figures are in movement 
towards each other. In the fourth or neutral division, the two 
figures are in contact, either on each other, or one in the other. 
The four divisions of the ablative case are in perfect contrast with 
those of the dative case. The four divisions of the amhiative case 
are soflSciently explained by the figures themselves, and those of the 
neutral or relative case are not less explicit in themselves. 

We may observe that the fourth division in each of the four case^ 
is neutral in comparison with the other, and that> the most absolute 
degree of neutrality is the neutral division of the neutral or relativcf 
case. 

If we had subdivided the fourth instead of the first order of ad- 
nouns, we should have seen the minute distinctions of the adnominal 
case, because the equivalent adnouns are formed of nouns in their 
adnominal Case, as equivalent subadnouns are formed of nouns in 
their subadnominal case. The minute divisions, however, are pet^ 
haps not sufficiently curious to be interesting, but, as a general table 
of the first division of ease in the primordial functions of noims, 
may serve to elucidate the problem stated by Quinctilian concern- 
ing the existence of a sixth case in Greek and a seventh in Latin, we 
will take this opportunity of showing that there might have been 
twelve cases adopted with great propriety in both of those lan- 
guages. Not one of these cases, however, represents the idea of 
Quinctilian. The passivo-dative of the preceding table, was the 
variety of case to which he alluded. 

•-», ^ r 1* Nominative case, The rose pleases us 

2. Accusative case, We see the rose 

3. Reflective case, We please ourselves 

4. Indicative case. Oh ! the rose ; how beautiful it is ! 




§•§• 2. 



§ ^ 



1. Genitive case, A basket of wood (looorf^n) 

Extra-genitive case, My basket 

3^ Intra-genitive case, A basket of wood {filled with wood) 

^ 4. Ultra-genitive case, A basket of value {valuable) 



^o- f I. Dative case. To a thing 

a P' 
o P 

-•2 
P B' 






2. Ablative case. From a thing 

3. Ambialive case. About a thing 

4. Relative case. Near a thing 
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We do not mention the pronominal function or its cases, because 
they merely represent the three primordial functions in their dif- 
ferent positions ; so that there are but twelve original cases in the 
three functions, and forty-eight varieties of case altogether. The 
Latin language admits three distinctions of case in the nominal 
function, one, only, in the adnominal function, and two, in the 
subadnominal. That which is termed the vocative^ is merely used 
to indicate a noun, before it is used in any particular case, and that 
simple indication is a sort of neutral degree which we have tenned 
indicative. 

That which we have tenned the reflected case answers to the mixt 
degree in which the same noun is both nominative and accusative, 
or nominal and neutraL 

The shades of difference in the genitive cases, are as distinct 
as the others. There is evidently a difference between a basket 
being made 0/ wood, and being filled with wood, and yet both cases 
are represented by the same word, " a basket of wood." ** The 
basket of ff^illiam," is a different pase from either; and ** a basket 
of value, ^' represents another shade of difference in the adnoipinal 
ftmction. The basket belonging to William, or William's basket, is 
not in the same case as a basket being of great value, or a valuable 
basket ; nor are the adjectives wooden and valuable, of a similar 
degree. A wooden basket, must always be composed of wood, but 
a valuable basket, may become of very little value without any 
change in its real nature, because its value depends chiefly upon its 
relative utility. These shades of difference, however, are not al- 
ways easy to perceive, and it requires a considerable degree of 
familiarity with the subject, to appreciate the more minute sub- 
divisions of the fourth analytical degree, arising out of the dis- 
tinctions of affinity or the various modes of attraction and repul-. 
sion. 

By multiplying the four cases of the adnominal function, by the 
four distinctions of gender, we have sixteen varieties of adnominal 
case, analogous to the sixteen varieties of subadnominal case ; and 
by treating the nominal function in the same manner, we have sixteen 
varieties of nominal cc^se. As the pronominal function is merely a 
repetition of the others, in its subdivisions, there are but forty-eight 
varieties of case ; and, as we have alreadj^ observed, it is not neces^ 
sary to distinguish more than four, for practical purposes in the 
present state of language. 

The minute subdivisions of the fourth general class of signs of 
ideas, are apparently, less abstruse than those of the other classes, 
and, perhaps, they are of more practical utility, though they have 
generally been deemed of little or no importance. We will con- 
struct a general table of signs according to the fourth degree of 
analytical minuteness, in order to give the curious student an idea of 
progressive definition ; observing, at the same time, that it is nq^ 
l^pcessary to dwell particularly on these minor distinctions. 



r 



o 

>1 



CO 

f 



I 



1. Intrinsic Accent* 
(JnUmal i^tf r.) 






2. Extrinsic Accent. 

{External 
correspondency,) 



( 



3. Emphatic Accbnt, 
(Force.) 



3 



•^ general Table of 

59 ^ 1. Direct-; rising infections, 

2. Inverse : falling infections, 

3. Mi4ft : circwnflex inflections, 

- ^ ^ jl: I grave-ac^tej . 
^•^'^^^^•Kcute.grayeJ"^^*^^ 

1. ilna/ofpoK^ correspondency, 

2. Contrasted cortesp^denc^, 

3. Mixt correspondency, 
I* ^ 4« Tndejfnife correspondency, 

r 1. Double internal accent : 

2. Contrasted double accent ; 

3. Inverted double accent : 

4. Elliptical do^bl^ accent : 



ns 



\ 






I. 

11 



/ / 
\ \ 

/ N 
N / 

t \ \ I 
\ I I \ 



ii 

I 



Pi'-rect« 

a Di'-rect' 
J In'-di'-rect' 

1 In'-.ter'-ual 
y Ex'-ter'-nal 

On^, tw6,thr^e 



J ^ 1. [Internal : secondary accent, 



4. Rhythmical Accent 
(^Cadence^) 



% 



A 



s 



St 

I 



I^i-di- rt*-i-bil-i-ty 

2. Eternal ; primary accents ^i snbdc^ed auxilia^ function^ 

3. Mixt : secondary accents in subdued cl^^uses o^ functions 

> In-cff-.vis-i-bil-t-ty 



4. Ambiguous : neutral accent, 
OX liight syllables. 









•3 



1. Intrinsic Emphasis 
(JE^mphasis offorce.)^ 

IT w^;fO 



2. Extrinsic Emphasis 
{Emphasis of sense.y 






1. ^//rac^zre tones of vo;ce 

2. Repulsive tones of voice 

3. Neutral tones of voice 

4. Poubtfyl tones of voice 

1. -4rt/7/ogott« relativeness 

2. Contrasted relativeness 

3. Contrary relativeness 
^ 4. Neutral relativeness 



I 



3. Kelativb Emphasis. 
{Subdued emphasis,) 



i 



I 

s- 

1 



^ 1. Illustration 

2. *' Quotation 

3. ''Allusion* 

^ 4. Repetition ^^ 



»». 



4. Indicative Emphasis 
{Neutral etnphfisis,) 



^ 1. Definite indication 

2. Indefinite indication 

3. i2f/a^tvi; indication 

4. Neutral indication, 



1 



r 






n 

o 

CO 



}. HTrBEK, 










3. Brace, 



4. Klisiok. 



I* 



infinite 
in gf ner al 
eyer-g^reen 



J. P4K^NT»£8i8 S ? 



Signs and Marks, 

1* Potiiive annemion^ 

2. Nemative M t mtwi m u , 

3. InJieaiire annefioH., 

4. miiftiaU amuzUm^ 



1 . Crotchet or bracked 

2. Parenthesis 

3. Rectification 

4. Mm^ks Qf reference f || *, ^ b^ &e. 



5 ^ I 1. Mark of aggregation 
§ < j 2. Miurk of separation. 



1=^ 



k:^ 



1 3. Mark of comprehension 



Majrk of repetition. 



8<? ^ 






1. Apostrophe, 

2. Omission, 

3. Interruption 

4. Abreviationi 



* * ♦ 

N.B, ; M.S. : P.S, 



O 
n 



D 

01 
f 



1. Internal Pause, s 



'' I, Mat^t of cadence f rei^ifuiiojif 

2f JIf ar^ o/ separation ; distinct grouping} 

3. Mark oftuspennon / very distinct grouping, 

4. Mark of paragraphic distinction'. 



*" !• Period of a relative senlencfy 



2. Extern A|, Pause. ^ 
Period* 



2. Period of a very distinct separation^ 

3. Period of a semi-paragraphic separation 

4. Final of paragraphic periods 






B 
A 

•^ 

C3 
ss 

9 



3. Mi XT Pause. 
Semi-period, 



r 1. Semi-period of short complete members^ 
2. Semi-period of long complete members^ 
8. Semi-period of repletable members^ 

< 4, Paragraphic semi^period. 



f 1. Attractive tones^ 



\ 



4. Indefinite Pause 
Note of Intonation, 



< 



2. Repulsive tones, 

3. Neutral tones, 

4. Doubtful tones. 



? 
! 
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DEFINITION OF THE MINOR TARIETIES OP ACCENT. 

The four varieties of inflection which diversify the first sort of 
accent, are analogous to the different varieties of ascending and de- 
scending movement in the notes of the musical scale. When the 
tone of the voice is raised at the tinae of pronouncing the accented 
syllable, the effect is termed a rising inflection. When the voice is 
lowered at the time of pronouncing the accent, the effect is termed a 
falling inflection. When the voice is first raised and then lowered, 
or first lowered and then raised in uttering the accent, the inflection 
is termed circumflex ; and when the voice is raised and partially 
lowered, or lowered and partially raised on the accent, the inflection 
is deemed ambiguous and termed either grave -accute^ or accuto-grane 
as the case may be. The accuto-grave inflections of voice are 
peculiar to the Irish people, and the graveraccute, to the Scotch. These 
peculiarities are not always easy to perceive iu the pronimciation, of 
single words, but they may be easily detected, if an Irishman and ^ 
Scotchman pronounce the same sentence, though that sentence may 
not contain more than two words. Let us take for example the 
words, — What's amiss? The Scotchman would naturally place the 
falling inflection on the first word, and the rising inflection on the 
second, while the Irishman would do just the contrary. 

The second order of accent relates to several words in a sentence 
corresponding to each other in analogy or in contrast, and these cor- 
responding accents may be either similar, or contrasted, or partly 
similar and partly contrasted, or doubly similar and doubly con- 
trasted. 

The inflections of the double or emphatic accents may be diver- 
sified internally or externally, or both internally and externally. The 
double accent is contrasted m the words di'^rect' and in'-di-rect', 
but, in the words in'-ter^-nql and ex^-ter'-nal^ the emphatic accent 
is inverted as well as contrasted, because these words in ordinary 
cases, are only accejited on the second syllables. The elliptical 
double accent, applies to those monosyllables which are pronounced 
consecutively without being relieved by the intervention of light syl- 
lables. 

In the fourth order of ?iccent there are four varieties which are all 
more or less subdued and secondary. 1 . The secondary accent as it 
is heard on the syllable vis of the word indivisibility, 2. The 
primary accents of words which are pronounced in an under tone. 
3. The secondary accents of subdued words. 4. The neutral or un- 
accented syllables such as the second the fourth and the sixth in the 
word indivisibility. 

DEFINITION OP THE MINOR VARIETIES OP EMPHASIS. 

A word which is distinguished by being more forcibly pronounced 
than the rest, may be thus distinguished in four different tones pf 
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Voice : the attractive the repulsive the neutral and the doubtful or 
indefinite. 

Words which bear an emphasis corresponding to other emphatic 
words in the same sentence, may be diversified in four different 
degrees, according to the mutual relativeness of meaning. 1 . The 
corresponding emphatic words may be of similar meaning, as in the 
following sentence : '* We prefer London to Paris,'* Here the 
emphatic words London and Paris are similar in their degrees of 
comprehension, as both relate to very large cities. It would be im- 
proper to say, " We prefer London to France^** because the degrees 
of comparison are not analogous between a mere city and a whole 
kingdom. 2. The corresponding emphatic words of a sentence may 
be contrasted in meaning, as in the following instance : ** We prefer 
the small to the great , or, the smaller to the greater^ or, the smallest 
to the greatest, 3. The corresponding emphasis may be on words 
which have a' contrary rather than a contrasted meaning. In this 
very sentence, the words contrary and contrasted correspond to 
each other in a contrary and not in a contrasted degree of compa- 
rison. The same may be said of the two emphatic words in the fol- 
lowing sentence : ** They are more /earwerfthan wise,''* 4. The degree 
of correspondency may be deemed neutral when a word is expressed 
in such a manner as to indicate an implicit comparison with another 
word which is not expressed. For instance v — Gold is scarce ; A 
lion is hold ; The lion is master. In these sentences there are 
certain degrees of comparison which are understood without being 
positively expressed. When we say, gold is scarce^ we compare the 
present state of things to the past^ in which gold was not scarce. 
When we say, a lion is hold, we compare that species of animal to 
other species which are not remarkable for boldness. When we say, 
the lion is mastery it is evident that we allude to some other animal 
which is mastered by the lion. 

As the word emphasis means a particular mode of fixing the at- 
tention on certain words or parts of a sentence, we may give a slight 
degree of extension to its original meaning, and suppose it to mean, 
a mark of particular attention^ not only by means of a forcible ut- 
terance, but also by other modes of special indication. According 
to this definition we have distinguished four different sorts of em- 
phatic or special indication, and four varieties in each sort. The 
third sort we have termed relative emphasis, and its varieties may 
be thus distinguished : — 1 . There is a relative degree of emphasis 
or particular attention given to those words or sets of words which 
serve as examples of certain rules, or illustrations of particular 
principles. 2. There is also a particular degree of attention called 
to those words and phrases which are quoted from other authors, and 
those quotations are particularly marked by inverted commas, in 
writing and printing. 3. There is another variety of relative em- 
phasis which may be termed allusion^ and this^ as well as the fourth 
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variety of relative emiihasis lias been already explained in the last 
chapter of definition. 

The fourth sort of emphasis, termed indicative, contains four 
varieties, termed definite, indefinite, relative and neutral indication. 
The definite degree of indication relates to those wordti and clauses 
which are distinguished by a difference of type in printing, and by 
being underlined in writing. When a word is underlined by a single 
line in writing it Is equivalent to being printed in italics ; when it is 
specially indicated by a double underlining, it is equivalent to being 
printed in suall capitals ; when a greater number of lines are 
drawn under a word in writmg, those lines are meaned to indicate a 
particular sort of large and conspicuous type in printing. The inde- 
finite degree of emphatic indication relates to those words which are 
distinguished from others by the privilege of having capital letters 
for initials. These cases of particular indication by means of capital 
initials, have been already explained. The relative degree of indica- 
tion relates to those figures and signs which indicate different degrees 
of comprehension in analytical definitions. For instance ; in those 
tables which contain the diiferent sorts of signs which we are now 
explaining, the general class of signs is first divided into four dif- 
ferent orders, and each of those orders is subdivided into four dif- 
ferent genera, and each genua is further subdivided into four dif- 
ferent eppcies. Now, the numbers, 1 , 2, 3, 4, prevail in each of 
these different degrees of division, and therefore it is necessary to 
indicate their relative differences. There is no very regular mode of 
distinguishing these relative differences of indication in practice, but 
we may indicate the first division by the letters A, B, C, D, and the 
second, by the 1st, lad, 3rd. and 4th genera of the order A, and 
the third, by the signs, 1°, %", 3°, 4°, representing the four species of 
one of the genera belonging to the order A, and so on in each of the 
divisions and subdiviaions. From this, it is evident that there 
should be a regular method of representing relative degrees of indi- 
cation, so that we might at once recognize the general as weU as the 
individual character of particular definitions and indications.? The 
neutral degree of particular indication applies to those words 
which bear a mark of reference, as in the case of the period which 
separates this sentence from that which precedes it. 
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We have distinguished four different sorts of annexation and four 
varieties in each sort. The hyphen is the general sign of annexion, 
but there are certain cases in which that sign is not used. In the 
first variety which may be termed positive annexion no particular 
sign is used to mark the union of the three syllables in the word I'li- 
finite. It is only in certain cases that these syllables are connected 
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by means of that particular sign which is called hyphen : thus, in^fi- 
nite. In the second variety, termed negative annejnon, there is no 
sign used to indicate the intimate connexion which exists between 
the particle in and the word general, and yet these two form but one 
word or function analogous to the word generally. Most subad- 
nominal functions represented by nouns and particles are in this prel- 
dicament : the nouns are only casually or negatively annexed to the 
particles which serve them as temporary badges of livery. The 
same may be said of those equivalent adnouns which are formed by 
the casual annexion of nouns and particles. The third variety may 
be termed indicative annexion, because the hyphen is actually used 
to indicate the annexion of two words joined together in one com- 
poimd imity ; as in the words ever-green. The fourth variety may 
be termed elliptical annea^ion, because the hyphen is used to join 
two letters which have lost their natural bond of union ; as in the 
word k — g. 

The four varieties of parentuetical annexion have not been 
particularly distinguished from each other. The first is commonly 
called a crotchet or a bracket, and it is generally used to insert a 
superfluous word which prevents ambiguity in the meaning of a 
sentence ; as " Peter rebuked Paul and Paul was very much af- 
fected. He (Peter) left the room soon afterwards." The word 
Peter is here inserted between brackets to show that ths pronoun he 
represents Peter and not Paul. This variety corresponds to the in- 
ternal degree of adaptation, because it is used by the author to render 
his own meaning free from ambiguity. The external degree of 
adaptation is represented by a rectification or comment inserted 
between brackets that it may be distinguished from the text to which 
it relates ; as in the following instance, — ^** We were very much 
pleased by a solo on the violin. It was the most exquisite harmony 
(melody?) we ever heard." Here the word melody is inserted 
between brackets by the person who makes the quotation, and the 
point of interrogation is added for the reader to answer the question, 
as to the propriety of the word melody being used instead of the 
word harmony, when we speak of the music of a single instrument 
like the violin. The third variety is represented by the common pa- 
renthesis which generally contains a superfluous observation, either 
on the part of an author himself or of his commentator, as in the 
following example : — " He lauffhed in the lady's face, and told her 
she was as beautiftd as the settmg sun. (No one but him would 
have been so rude.) She blushed and said the compliment was too 
flattering." The fourth variety of parenthesis is unequivocally re- 
presented by those marks of reference which send us to look for a 
parenthetical phrase not inserted in the body of the text. 

The four varieties of the brace may be easily distinguished. The 
mark of aggregation is used to indicate a relative degree of annexa- 
tion between words or phrases, as in the case of three lines of 
poetry ending in a similar rhyme, where the ordinary rhymes run in 
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p^irs. The mark of separation is used to separate columns of 
figures in accompts, or columns of print in newspapers and books. 
The mark of comprehension is used in tables to annex the different 
varieties of one species, the different species of one genus, the dif- 
ferent genera of one order, and the different orders of one class. 
The mark of repetition is used to indicate the relative degrees of 

annexion which exist between the common terms of a series ; as 

< 

Ist person singular number 
2nd do. do. do. 
3rd f, „ ,, 

Incases of repetition the syllable do, or the Latin word ditto, is some- 
times used, and sometimes the repetition is marked by double dots or 
commas^ 

The four varieties of elision or ambiguous annexation are all in 
common use. The Apostrophe is used to indicate the omission of a 
letter or a syllable. > The small group of Stars is used to indicate the 
omission of a word. The Dotted line is generally used to indicate 
an omission either intentionally or unintentionally caused by inter- 
ruption. The Abreviation is often used for words in very common 
use ; such as N. B. for Nota Bene or mark well; MS. for Manu- 
script ; P. S. for Postcript ; A. D. for Anno DominCy the year of 
our Lord. 

DEFINITION OF THE MINOR VARIETIES OF PUNCTUATION. 

The Comma. 

In analyzing the functions of punctuation, TVe find that the comma 
is used to signify different degrees of pause and separation : some- 
times it represents a shor): pause and sometimes a long one. It re- 
presents at least four varieties of function : — 1. It represents a very 
short pause merely to afford time for respiration without relating to 
the separation of distinct clauses. 2. It represents the common 
pause and mark of separation for which it is commonly used. That 
IS, — it separates the distinct groups of words in a long sentence, so 
as to give the speaker time for deliberate utterance and enable the 
hearer to distinguish each part of the general affirmation. 3. It re- 
presents a longer pause than usual, at the end of very long and com- 
plex functions which do not individually form complete sense, and 
therefore, ought not to be separated by semi-periods, as if they were 
complete members of a compound sentence. The following quota- 
tion affords an example of this long pause after an incomplete 
member of a sentence : 

"Tortile with your counsels three mighty realms ; to decline no labours, to 
yield to no blandishments of pleasure ; to spurn the pageantries of wealth and 
power ; these are difficulties in comparison with which, those of war are the mere 
levities of play." 
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Id this sentence there are three semi-periods used to mark long 
pauses where the sense is not complete, and that is, or ought to he, 
one of the functions of the comma or internal pause. The different 
varieties of the semi-period should be used only where the sense is 
complete^ but, as it is sometimes used instead of a comma to repre- 
sent a long pause, we must conform to this practice, as well as to its 
counterpart in confusion, where a short pause after a complete 
member is often represented by a simple comma. These distinctions 
will become more apparent when we explain the difference between 
complex and compound sentences. The fourth function of the comma 
represents a very distinct pause and a sort of paragraphic separation. 
This sort of pause and separation generally marks an introductory or 
transitional member of a sentence, which member is either incom- 
plete or ambiguous in its meaning. The following sentence affords 
an example of this function of the comma :— ** The bracket is used to 
insert a superfluous word which prevents ambiguity in the meaning 
of a sentence ; as, — * Peter rebuked Paul* " Here the subadnoun 
as, is an introductory function separated from the following sentence 
which might be written in a separate paragraph, and it is for that 
reason we have added a short line or da^h aner the comma to indicate 
paragraphic separation. The only legitimate use of the dash, it 
must be remembered, is to indicate paragraphic or semi-paragraphie 
separation, where we do not wish to waste space by commencing a 
new group of periods. 

The Period. 

We have distinguished four varieties of function in the period or 
mark of external separation and pause, as well as in tha comma or 
mark of internal pause and separation. These four varieties of 
function in the period, are all illustrated in the last paragraph of 
the " Dpfinition of the minor varieties of Emphasis, We will ex- 
plain them inversely : that is to say, by beginning with the last and 
ending with the first according to their respective positions in the 
general table. 

1. The final or paragraphic period, is that which concludes a com- 
plete group of periods and separates them from the next group or 
paragraph. The period therefore which concludes the paragraph in 
question is of this variety. We have already said that, when we 
wish to economize space, the dash is used to indicate this separation 
of groups instead of beginning a new paragraph. 

2. The period of semi-paragraphic srparation indicates a sort of 
under-group of periods which is not deemed of sufilicient import- 
ance to form a distinct group or paragraph. In the paragraph which 
explains the fourth sort of emphasis there are four under-groups 
of periods separated by periods of a semi-paragraphic nature, and 
the last of these semi-paragraphic periods is marked by a double 
line = (see page 98,) bearing a mark of reference which alludes to 
the present explanation. The first under^group of periods in the 
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general group or paragraph begins with these words, — " The fourth 
sort 0/ EMPHASIS, &c., and it contains three distinct periods. The 
second wnder-gronp begins thus, — " The IndeJinUe degree of indi- 
cation, &c.," and it contains two distinct periods. The third under- 
group begins with the words, — " The Relative degree," &c., and it 
contains five distinct periods. The last under-group contains but 
one sentence and it concludes the whole aggregation of periods. 

The three periods of the first under-group are very distinct from 
each other, and the periods or marks which separate them might be 
so formed as to represent that distinctness of individuality, and dif- 
ferent form of periods or marks might be made to separate under- 
groups and whole paragraphs. It is true that the complete group or 
paragraph is already indicated either by a dash or a complete separa- 
tion, but the separations of wnder- groups, distinct periods and rela- 
tive sentences are all represented by the same sign or period. 

4. The three first periods of the third under-group in the para- 
graph which is now under consideration, are much more intimately 
related to each other than to the other two sentences of their own 
little secondary aggregation, and therefore they are less distinct 
from each other than from the fourth sentence of the same finder- 
group. This nearness of relation constitutes what may be termed « 
little family of relatives more nearly allied to each other than the 
generality of distinct periods which form the under-groups of the 
paragraph. It would be useless however, to dwell on these distinc- 
tions between near relationship, distinct individuality and tinder- 
groups in a paragraph or general group of complete sentences, since 
they are all separated practically by the same sign or period. 

The Semi-period. 
The four varieties of the semi-period or mixt point, are not less 
remarkable than those of the comma and the period. The first is 
commonly marked by a comma to indicate a short pause at the end 
of a complete sentence which is connected with others in one com- 
pound sentence ; as — " James has been very ill, but he is improving 
now." Here are two complete members, which are notseparated by 
the common mark of a aemi-pertod, though they might be ; but, as 
we have already said, the comma is generally used instead of the semi- 
period to separate short members of a compound sentence, and the 
semi-period is generally used instead of the comma, to separate the 
very cemplex functions of a complex sentence. The length of pause 
is more particularly considered than the function of separation, in the 
common use of the comma and the semi-period. The proper use of 
the semi-period in its second variety of function, is, to indicate a 
marked pause and to separate the complex members of a compotmd 
sentence. It would be superfluous to give particular examples of the 
use of the aemi-pertod, since the paragraph we are now writing 
contains several illustrations of that flinction. The first sentence we 
have written under the head of the " Definition of the minor va- 
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rieties of Punctuation,^* contains an example of the third variety 
of the semi-period. This variety is commonly called a colon , and 
it is used to indicate that a sentence is already complete, hut that it 
admits an additional member to make it q^uite replete. The fourth 
variety of the semi-period is illustrated m the sentence which fol- 
lows to which we have just now alluded. Like the last variety of 
function in the comma and the period, it indicates a sort of para- 
graphic separation, which requiras the dash when a new group is not 
commenced on a separate line. 

The Marks of Intonation, 

There are hut two distinct marks commonly used to indicate the 
different varieties of intonation, and these two signs, the note of ad- 
miration and the note of interrogation, are more or less indefinite 
in their functions of representing pause and separation. In fact, it 
is difficult to fix definite degrees of pause to any of the signs of 
punctuation, because they may all be varied according to the quick- 
ness or the slowness which may characterize different styles of enun* 
ciation, but we may form a sort of general scale of their relative 
proportions. By supposing the first variety of the comma to be 
equal to a pause of half a second, the next may be deemed equal to 
one second, the third, two seconds, and the fourth, one second and a 
half The four varieties of the semi-period may be deemed equal 
to one second, one and a half second, two seconds, and three seconds. 
The four varieties of the period or full point of separation, may be 
deemed equal to three, four, five and sia^ seconds. The notes of 
intonation may be varied in length of pause according to the move* 
ments of passion which they indicate. 

This cursory definition of the minor details of marks'and signs, is, 
no doubt, very insufficient, but more explicit illustrations are reserved 
for the section of S3mtax, in which the general arrangement of words 
and signs will be carefully explained. It is only necessary to add, 
here, that all these minute distinctions of the fourth analytical 
degree of progression, might be further multiplied in the fifth degree 
by the four distinctions of person and their corresponding analogies ; 
and that, the niunerous distinctions of the fifth degree might be still 
further multiplied in the sixth degree by the corresponding analogies 
of the four distinctions of number ; but we shall not run the risk of 
giving the student an intellectual indigestion by a greater multiplicity 
of analytical distinctions than those which are already developed in 
the fourth degree. Our principal object in venturing thus far in the 
minor details of definition, is, to prove that, when we insist on the 
practical inutility of considering secondary subdivisions as far as 
Sjmtax is concerned, it is not from ignorance of the number or the 
importance of minute distinctions in Rhematical analysis. 
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CHAP. IX. — A GENERAL DEFINITION OF THE SYN- 
THETICAL FUNCTIONS OF WOKDS. 

In the third section our inquiry has been confined chiefly to Ihe 
individual functioiiH of words as the representatives of ideas, but in 
this, the fourth general section of our subject, the collective I'unctions 
of words in representing ideas, will be the principal subject of inves- 

The method of inquiry is naturally analytical in both sections, 
though one is termed Khematical Analysis, and the other Rbematical 
Synthesis, aud yet this apparent anomaly doea not involve a contra- 
diction, for one section relates chiefly to the mechanical functions of 
words individually considered, and the other relates chiefly to the 
mechanical functions of words in their collective arrangement. We 
shall, therefore, have to apply the same general principle of adapt- 
ation and analysis in this section as in the other, and tiiis principle, 
it must be remembeied, consists in the UDiversaliy analogical adapt- 
ation of the four primordial distinctions in nature, corresponding to 
the words internal, external, miist and avtbiguous ; or positive, nega- 
tive, mixt and ambiguous ; or masculine, feminine, neutral and am- 
biguous i or direct, inverse, iL(i.9i.c 

In accordance with this principle, the collective functions of words 
may be divided into the positive functions of mechanism, the nega- 
tive functions of mechaiiisiti, the miarl and the ambiguous functions 
of Rhematic mechanism ; and these primary divisions may be subdi- 
vided in progressive degrees as we advance in the minute distinction 
of analytical details. 

The positive functions of mechanism consist evidently in the ge- 
neral arrangement of words in a sentence. The negative functions 
relate to the proper method of omitting those words which are easily 
understood without being positively expressed. The mixt functions 
of arrangement relate to the internal formation of words which vary 
in spelling according to their external connection or direct corre- 
spondency with other words ; and the ambiguous functions of arrange- 
ment relate to those cases in which words are under the influence of 
ati indirect connexion with other words. The first of these general 
functions has been almost entirely overlooked by the majority of 
grammarians, and those «ho have made a point of explabing its na- 
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ture have confined themselves chiefly to vague and superficial conjec- 
tures concerning the natural mode of construction, as if there were 
necessarily hut one natural method of arranging words in a sentence. 
The second general function of arrangement is commonly called el- 
lipsiSj and though it has heen more generally noticed than the first, 
it has not heen as clearly explained as it might have heen. The third 
general fimction of arrangement is commonly denominated concord, 
and this with the fourth general function, under the name of govern" 
menty has hitherto been blindly deemed the principal object of 
syntax. 

The superiority of our analytical principle will be as obvious in 
this section as it was in the last, by rendering the subject as free from 
confusion as it is minute in its distinctions. It is not our intention, 
however, to dwell particularly on those minute details which are 
more curious in theory than useful in practice : clearness of defini- 
tion and practical utility being the principal aim of this elementary 
treatise. 

The four classes of fnnction, then, in syntax, corresponding to the 
four, universalities of definition, /)o«7tt?e, negative, mioft and ambi" 
guous^ may be denominated arrangement, ellipsis, direct corre^ 
spondency and indirect correspondency. The two latter denomina- 
tions are commonly called concord and government, but we have 
preferred the words direct and indirect correspondency, because 
they have a more general signification, and besides being more ap- 
propriate in that respect, they are better calculated to convey a clear 
idea of the difference which distinguishes one function from another 
in the same general class. 

This first aegree of analytical distinction in the general functions 
of Syntax may be multiplied in the i^econd degree by the same general 
principle of analogical adaptation, and the number of minute distinc- 
tions may be still further increased as we advance in the degrees of 
analytical progress, but it will not be necessary to extend our subdi- 
visions beyond the limits of the third degree, if we confine ourselves 
simply to practical utility. In fact, the simple distinctions of the 
third degree are generally more interesting in theory than useful in 
practice, as far as concerns modern languages. We will, therefore, 
confine ourselves to the second degree of analytical distinction in this 
chapter of general definition, and reserve the more minute details of 
the third degree for those chapters in which the different functions 
of rhematical synthesis are respectively analysed. 
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A general table of the different functions of Syntaaf. 
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1. Arrangement, 
or Positive function. 






2. Ellipsis, 

or Negative function. 
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1 . Internal function 

2. External character 

3. Order of construction 

4. Marks of individuality 

1. Graceful ellipsis 

2. Laconic ellipsis 

8. Partial indications 
4. Significant omissions 
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1. Connecting agreement 




3. Direct Correspondency, 
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2. Disconnecting agreement 
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or Mixt function. 
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3. Mixt agreement 
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4. Indefinite agreement 
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1 . In time 
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4. Indirect Correfondenct, 


1 

2- "* 


2. In mode 




or Ambiguous function. 


ST 

en 


3. In comparison 

4. In relative function 



Thb table is xnerelj; an abstract view of the general functions of 
Syntax, and therefore it cannot be fully understood before each part 
has been properly explained. Its only utility in this early stage of our 
proceedings, is to initiate the curious scholar in the natural method 
of universal analysis. As far as the simple learner is concerned, all 
abstract views which are difficult to understand, may be passed over 
as mere theoretical speculations. 
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CHAP. X. — OF THE ARRANGEMENT OF WORDS IN A 

SENTENCE ; 

Or — JTie positive Functions of Mechanism. 



1. — OP THB INTERNAL FUNCTIONS OF ARRANGEMENT. 

Before we proceed fiirther, we advise the student to read the third 
chapter again, very carefullj, to become familiar with the simple and 
general functions of words in the mechanism of a sentence. 

Supposing the memory refreshed by an attentive perusal of that 
chapter, we repeat that there are but three ^ndamental ranks of 
words, and that, as far as arrangement in modem languages is con- 
cerned, it is not necessary to aistinguish more than /our cases or 
mechanical functions of words in a sentence. These three funda* 
mental ranks of words are analogous to the three primary classesof 
signs of ideas, and though the fourth or ambiguous class of signs has 
an important function in the arrangement of words, still it is not 
directly connected with the cases of a sentence or the internal func- 
tions of arrangement. The ambiguous class of sisns belongs to the 
ambiguous functions of mechanism, which will be explained by- 
and-bye. 

The internal functions, then, of a sentence, are represented by the 
four principal cases of nouns, and the general classes of words which 
are analogous to these cases. But, in order to distinguish the general 
functions of words in a sentence, from the different cases which en- 
able nouns to serve in those functions, we will substitute the word 
/unction in lieu of the word case, and say, 

The nominal Amotion of a sentence. 
The neutral function of a sentence. 
The adnominal function of a sentence. 
The subadnominal function of a sentence. 

This distinction between the words case sni/unction will be found 
necessary, because the word case is applicable to nouns only, when 
they assume the badges of livery which enable them to serve as ad- 
noims or as subadnouns, whereas the word /unction is applicable to 
all classes of words, whether they be permanent or temporary repre- 
sentatives of the function in which they are employed, that is to say, 
that all adnouns, whether verbal or adjective or indicative or equi- 
valent belong to the adnominal function of a sentence, end all subad- 
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nouns, whether adverbs ^ conjunctions or prepositions ^ belong to the 
general subadDominal function of a sentence. The nominal and the 
neutral functions are a subdivision of the first general class of 
words commonly called noims, as the nominal and neutral cases 
are a subdivision of the nominal rank of nouns. It must be borne in 
mind, then, that the principal cases of nouns are adapted to the in- 
ternal functions of words in a sentence, and that the nominal, the 
neutral, the adnominal and the subadnominal cases of nouns are 
equivalent to the nominal, the neutral, the adnominal and the subad- 
nominal functions of a sentence. 

All complete sentences contain several mechanical functions either 
expressed or understood, though some sentences do not contain 
more than two or three words. In fact, several internal functions of 
arrangement are tacitly implied, even when the sentence is composed 
of one single word ; as in the case of an exclamation or a simple 
answer to a question* To prove this fact, we have only to analyse a 
few simple sentences, 

I see jou now. 
X saw him then. 
I hear, 
1 hear you. 
Are you well? 
Yes. 
Silence ! 

The first of these simple sentences contains the four internal func 
tions of arrangement. The pronoun / is in the nominal case or func- 
tion ; the verb see is in the adnominal function ; the pronoun you is 
in the -neutral case or function ; and the adverb now is in the 
subadnominal function. The word now, in the subadnominal func* 
tion, is serving the word see^ which is an adnoun serving the pronoun 
/ in its nominal or principal function, and the pronoun you is in its 
neutral position, neither governing nor serving, and that neutral 
position constitutes what is termed the neutral function. 

The second sentence is exactly the same as the first, with respect 
to the number and the positions of the internal functions of arrange- 
ment. 

The third sentence contains only two functions which are positively 
expressed, though it implies a third function which is understoodf. 
The pronoun / is in the nominal function, and the verb heary is in 
the aanominal function, and these two functions seem to form a com- 
plete sentence, but the neutral function is necessarily understood, 
for, when we affirm that we hear, it is clear that we allude to some- 
thing which we hear, and by adding the name of that something we 
add a third function to the sentence ; thus, 

I hear you. 
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The third sentence, then, which appears to contain but two func« 
tions, does, in reality, contain three, and the fourth sentence is only a 
complete representation of the functions which are elliptically ex- 
pressed in the third. The fifth sentence contains an aonominal, a 
nominal and a subadnominal function. 

The sixth sentence appears to contain but one function, but that 
one word implies three other functions, because it is equivalent to a 
full sentence expressed in these words, — 

I answer you affirmatively. 

This sentence contains the four functions of arrangement, and the 
word yes^ being a subadnoun equivalent in meaning to the subadnoun 
affirmatively^ the whole sentence is implicitly understood by that 
one function. 

The seventh sentence is of a similar nature, for the noun silence 
being uttered as an exclamation, is a word in the neutral function 
which implies the expression of the other internal functions. The 
simple exclamation of the word silence is equivalent to this 
sentence, 

/ proclaim silence here^ 

and this sentence contains all the internal functions of arrange* 
ment. 

We may safely say, then, that every sentence is composed of at 
least two functions either expressed or understood, and that no 
sentence can contain more than four different functions of arrange- 
ment. These different functions, however, may be repeated several 
times in one sentence, and this difference between simple and com- 
plex functions, constitutes what we have termed the external cha^ 
racier of sentences. 

When a simple sentence contains only three of the four internal 
functions the one which is omitted must be either the neutral or the 
subadnominal, for the nominal and the adnominal being the princi- 
pal functions of arrangement, must always be either expressed or 
understood. It often happens that a single word represents a whole 
sentence, and that, that single word belongs to an inferior function, 
as in the case of the word yes representing the subadnominal func- 
tion, and the word silence ! representing the neutral function, but 
in all such cases the nominal and the adnominal functions are under- 
stood without being expressed. 

It may not be uninteresting to observe, here, that, whenever a 
sentence is expressed by one single word, that word generally repre- 
sents one of the two functions which are not absolutely necessary 
to the complete expression of an idea or sentence. 

The reason for this is obvious ; because the positive expression of 
one of those ftmctions which are not absolutely necessary in all 
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sentences, indicates the omission of the two functions which must 
necessarily be understood, and that omission merely constitutes an 
intelligible ellipsis. 

By analyzing the functions of 9. sentence which is the complete ex« 
pression of an idea, we shall easily see why there are two functions 
which are absolutely necessary, and two which are only necessary in 
certain cases of particular minuteness. 

The nominal function represents an idea of the being or thing 
which occupies our attention. The adnominal function represents 
an idea of the mode or condition of that being or thing, and there- 
fore these two functions are absolutely necessary to specify the sub- 
ject of the sentence. 

The aubadnominal function represents an idea of particular and 
relative degree in the mode or condition of a being or thing, and 
we can easily understand that it is not always necessary to notice 
minute shades of relative degree in the modes or conditions of 
things. For instance, if we say 

The weathet' it cold, 

the sentence is complete, and our idea may be fully and correctly ex- 
pressed in that sentence, though it only contains two different func- 
tions : the nominal and the adnominal. 

This sentence contains only two functions, though it contains four 
words, three of which are acinouns, and consequently belong to the 
adnominal function. When several words in one sentence belong to 
the same rank or function the sentence is compUXy but as these dis- 
tinctions will be explained in the next division, we will confine our 
present remarks to the differences which distinguish the primitive 
functions from each other. 

We can easily perceive, then, that an idea may be fully and cor- 
rectly expressed without the aid of a subadnominal function, though 
the service of that function becomes necessary when we wish to be 
very particular in distinguishing comparative degrees ; as in the fol- 
lowing example: 

The weather is very cold. 

Here the word very is a subadnoun explaining the degree of cold, 
and, as the word weather is in the nominal raim, and the word cold^ 
in the adnominal rank, the word very^ is in the subadnominal rank 
and function. The first and the third ranks or fiinctions in this sen- 
tence are occupied by single words, but the indicative adnoim the^ the 
verbal adnoun i>, and the adjective adnoun coldy idl belong to the 
second rank and function. In this view of the functions of arrange- 
ment, the neutral case is considered as the last in rank, because, not- 
withstanding the neutrality of its position it acts in a sort of am- 
biguous function. It is necessary therefore to make a distinction 
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between th^ independence of its position and the importance of its 
/unction. But to return to our analysis of the functions. 

It is clear that the subadnominal function is not necessary in all 
sentences ; and the same may be said of the neutral function : for, 
it represents an idea of an independent being which has only a 
neutral or relative connexion with the principal subject of the sen- 
tence. When we say, 

I see clearly ; 
I see 70a } 

we can easily understand that it is not always necessary to use 
the subadnominal function explaining the manner in which we see, 
nor the neutral function explaining the person or thing which is 
seen by us, and therefore, one or oothof these two functions may 
be dispensed with, in a sentence which expresses an idea of one 
thing only and its general attributes. 

According to the analogical principle of adaptation, the nomi- 
nal function may be deemed analogous to the internal or funda^ 
mental idea, the adnominal function may be deemed analogous to 
the external or secondary idea, the subadnominal function may be 
ranked as a relative idea of a mixt character, and the neutral 
function, as a relative idea of an ambiguous character; the two 
former being absolutely necessary in all sentences, and the two 
latter being necessary m so much only as the expression of rela- 
tive degrees may require their services. 

It is of considerable importance to have a clear understanding 
of this part of our subject, because it leads us to conclude that, 
whatever may be the number of words contained in a sentence, 
the number of diflferent functions cannot exceed /our^ and may 
probably, in many instances, not exceed two or three^ though 
each fimction may be represented by a plurality of words. Whence 
it follows that, — the arrangement of words in a very long sentence 
is subject to the same general principles as the arrangement of 
words in a very short sentence; and this consideration leads us 
naturally to the question of difference in the external character of 
sentences. 

2. — OF THE EXTEftNAL CHABACTBR OV SENTENCES. 

With respect to individual character, sentences may be distin- 
guished by the different degrees of simplicity or complexness in their 
functions, and by applying our usual standard of analogical adapta- 
tion, we shall have four distinct sorts of sentences : 

/Simple. 
Complex, 
of Sentences. Compound. 

Ambiguous. 
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OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 



A sentence may be deemed simple, when each of its fimctions con- 
tains only one word, but that word may be either simple or compound 
without altering the character of the sentence. For instance; 

We converse freely : 

We converse with pleasure : 

You injure yourselfl 

You are in danger : 

They sleep; 

We understand you now . 

These sentences are all simple, though the second and the fourth have 
their subadnominal functions represented by compound words ; that 
is to say, by the subadnominal cases of nouns which require the assis- 
tance of particles to render them equivalent to regular and complete 
subadnouns. 

Simple sentences may contain two or three or all the four functions, 
but each function must be represented once only ; for, if any function 
be repeated in a sentence, the character is changed and the sentence 
becomes complex. 

OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

Some sentences which are generally deemed simple, are in reality 
complex, though they do not contain all the four simple functions. 
The following sentence is complex, though it only contains four 
words, but then three of those words repeat .the same general func- 
tions and the whole sentence is composed of two different ranks or 
functions. 

The weather it cold. 

If we say, — The weather it very cold, — the sentence contains three 
different functions, but it is not more complex, because it has still 
but one complex function, the other two being quite simple. 

A complex sentence may have one, or two, or three, or all of 
its fimctions repeated several times, and those repetitions may be 
more or less numerous and complex. 

Williams's son | is coming | here. 

We I shall return | to town | in the cool of the evening. 

We I met | multitudes of people returning from the fair | last evening. 

« 

These three sentences are all more or less complex, but besides being 
rendered complex by a repetition of several of the simple fimctions, 
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we may observe a sort of tendency to association, by whicb certain 
groups of individual functions seem to represent different aggregations 
or collective functions. We have separated these groups by inserting 
vertical lines between them. 

If we analyze the first sentence^ we find it contains three simple 
fimctions, one of which is repeated three times. The word son re- 
presents the nominal function, the words, William's y is, and connng, 
are repetitions of the adnominal function, and the subadnominal 
fimction is represented by the word here^ But it is evident that the 
words, William's son^ form a distinct group or clause, which may be 
called the nominal clause, because the noun son is in the nominal 
case, and the adnoun fFtlliam's is attached to it in a more particular 
manner than the adnoims is and coming, though the noun may be 
said to be as intimately connected with one of its adnouns as it i» with 
another. It is quite clear, however, that the words is and coming 
stand together as an adnominal clause, and that the word here stands 
alone as the representative of the subadnominal clause or Amction.r 

From this tendency to form groups or clauses, it would appear that 
there are certain predominant functions which form little distinct ag- 
gregations, and these predominant functions will be found on examin* 
ation, to be the original functions of the sentence when it is reduced 
to its greatest degree of simplicity. Let us take, for example^ the 
third sentence, and reduce it to its simple elements : 

fVe met multttudet lait-evening. 

Here we find the four simple fimctions of mechanism, each repre- 
sented by a single word, with the exception of the last, which is re- 
presented by a compound word^ formed of two words joined together 
by a hyphen or mark of annexation. This last word has been pur- 
posely cnosen in preference to a simple subadnoun, because it shewtf 
now several individual functions may be grouped together in one 
word or clause, to represent one distinct mnction in the mechanism 
of a sentence ; and this example of words being actually joined toge- 
ther to represent one function, shews us exactly how several words 
belonging to different Amctions form one distinct aggregation imder 
the influence of one predominant function. There is nothing extra- 
ordinary, then, in these groups of different functions clinging toge-^ 
ther, as it were, in distinct clauses ; for every compound word is 
formed of two or more distinct functions, and yet it represents but 
one function when it is formed. We often see a number of different 
words jotned together by hyphens, to form one expressive word, such 
as the '^ never 'to-be'f or gotten treachery" &c., and though this group 
of words forms only one compound adiioun> it is composed of two 
different adnouns and one subadnoun. 

It is natural, then, for the primary fimctions of a sentence to form 
distinct aggregations of different individual functions, and each of 
these groups or clauses represents one collective function under the 
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in6ueiice of the principal word. This difference between a simple 
and a compound Junction, is the causa of distinction between the 
limple and the complex character of sentences ; and though it is Dot 
customary to join the individual fiiiictions of a subordinate aggrega- 
tion as we do the differeot members of a compoimd word, by short 
lines of annexation, still the principle of connexion is the same in 
both cases. 

In this sentence, — We met multitudes lust-evening — the word we, 
represents the primary nominal function ; the word met, represents 
the primary adnominal function ; the word multitudes, represents 
tbe primary newfral fiinction, and the words, last-evening, represent 
the primary subadnominal function, though the particle or badge of 
the Bubadnominal case has been omitted. The words should be, — 
We met multitudes on-last-evening. If we except the compound 
word which represents the subadnominal function of this sentence in 
its first complex form, it is evident that tbe neutral is the only com- 
plex function in the sentence, for the words we and met are perfectly 
simple. By arranging the words in the following manner, it will be 
evident that almost all the secondary individual functions are grouped 
with the word multitudes, in one general clause ; 

Laif cvintHg [ ut [ met | multiludtt-of-peBple-retarnins-from-the-fair, 

This will be more evident if we omit the word multitudes, for then 
it will be seen that its satellites (if we maybe allowed the expres- 
sion) reluBc to form a direct association with the other prinaary func- 
tions. 

Latt-evening [ tre | attt \ nf-peapU-rettiriiing-from-lhc-fair. 

Here it is evident that tbe satellites cannot act without the aid of 
their planet or leading function, but the primary function can act 
without its satellites : — Ijast evening we met multitudes. 

If we analyze the individual functions which are grouped together 
under the immediate influence of tbe neutral function represented 
by the word multitude, we find, firstly, the word of-people, which is 
an adnominal case or equivalent adnoun ; secondly, the word return- 
ing, which is a verbal adnoun ; and thirdly, we find the compound 
word, from-the-fair, which is a subadnominal case, or an equivalent 
Buhadnoun, joined to the indicative adnoun We, so as to represent 
one single fiinction. So that, not only are the secondary individual 
functions grouped together in one clause under tbe influence of one 
general function, but two of these secondary functions are themselves 
formed of compound words or subordinate aggregations of distinct 
functions. 

Tbe characteristic difference between a simple and a complex sen- 
tence, is, that bU the functions of the one, are perfectly simple or 
individual, and that one, at least, if not all, of the functions of the 
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Other, is formed of clauses, or groups of secondary individual func- 
tions under the influence of the primary functions of the sentence in 
its most simple state. This will become still more evident, when we 
treat of the construction of sentences. It may suffice for the pre- 
sent, to observe, that, the noun and verbal adnoun^ which are conju- 
gated together to represent the principal idea of the sentence, and 
the leading attribute of that idea, are always the leading nominal and 
adnominal functions in the sentence. It is true that the clauses of 
primary sentences are sometimes composed of complete sentences, 
out the same law governs in both cases ; for the sentence which only 
forms a clause of a more general sentence, governs its own indivi- 
dual functions, just as if it were in an independent position. The 
great body of a sentence, then, is composed of the conjugated noun 
and verb, in direct connexion with tne leading relative Unctions, 
neutral and subadnominal, when one or both of these fxmctions hap- 
pen to be expressed in the sentence. It is easy to discover the pn- 
mary functions of a complex sentence by reducmg it to the nudity of 
a simple sentence, and then it will be seen which of the primary cases 
have formed compact aggregations to increase the power of their func- 
tions. 

When a complex sentence is thus reduced to its simple primary 
functions, it will be very easy to perceive that those functions which 
were formed of subordinate aggregations, were exactly analogous to 
the grouping of a compound word. By joining the secondary words 
together oy hyphens, so as to form one compact aggregation, the sub- 
ordinate distinctions are eclipsed, as it were, by their leader, and the 
whole ^roup forms one compound function represented by the gene- 
ral rank of the nucleus or primary function, whetJier it be nominal, 
adnominal^ neutral or subadnominaL 

In all cases, there are but four principal Amctions of sentences, 
and the number of these principal functions in a sentence may vary 
from two to /our. Whether there be two, or three, or four functions 
expressed in a sentence, the character of that sentence is simple, if 
each function is single, and if any one of the functions is compound, 
that is to say, composed of several functions under the influence of 
one, the character of the sentence is deemed complete, 

OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

A compound sentence is formed by the conjunction of two or more 
complete sentences in one general sentence ; and the sentences which 
are moulded together in one compound sentence, may be either sim» 
pie, or complex, or ambiguous. 

The junction of severed sentences is generallv made by means of a 
connective subadnoun, and these subadnoims nave been miiversally 
called conjunctions, in virtue of their function. 

Much of the elegance of style in writing and speaking depends 
upon the judicious and artistical mianner of connecting and separating 

i2 
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individual sentences. It is a part of arrangement which should be 
carefiilly attended to by those who aspire to excellence in literary 
composition ; but, as the mere analysis of grammatical functions is 
all we have to consider in this section, we shall not stop to enlarge 
upon the secrets of art and the beauties of style. A very little prac- 
tice, however, in composing and decomposing compound sentences, 
tFOiild render the intelligent student familiar with these mechanical 
resources. 

/ am rich^ You dre poor. Neither of ut it perfectly happy. 

These are three complete sentences, which may be joined by means 
of two connective subadnouns ; thus, 

lam rich and you are poor ^ but neither of ut it perfectly huppy. 

hatt evening vie met multitudet of people returning from the fair. Many 
of them were evidently under the influence of excitement, from having indulged 
ihemtelvet too freely in thepleaturet of wine. 

These two complex sentences may be combined in one^ by means of 
the connective subadnoun and, 

hatt evening we wet multitudet of people returning from the fair^ arid many 
of them were evidently under the influence of contiderable excitement, from 
having indulged themielvet too freely in the pleaturet of wine- 
It is generally very easy to joiti sentences which relate directly to the 
game subject, and it is often more agreeable to read one lon^ com- 
pound sentence, than several short mdepiSndent sentences, but we 
should be very careful not to conjoin sentences which are not inti- 
mately related to each other. It is sometimes preferable, also, to 
keep certain sentences separate and distinct, which might easily be 
(conjoined without any grammatical impropriety, but these questions 
belong rather to rhetoric than to rhemar. 

A compound sentence may sometimes appear to be composed of 
two memoers only, when, in reality, each of those members may con- 
tain several distinct sentences ; as in the following example : 

/ am rich and you are'poor hut neilher of ut it perfectly happy ; nor do I tee 
that there it any plautible reaton for thinking that we can fitid happinett in thit 
world, to long at the incoherence of tocial interettt thall force the different 
clattety aget, and texet to remain ditunited in conflicting telfithnett. 

When the members of a compound sentence are each of them very 
complex and very long, it is better to separate them into several dis- 
tinct complex sentences, than to connect them in one general com- 
pound sentence. The following sentence may be advantageously 
divided into two distinct sentences. 
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*' In the first uncultivated ag^s of any state, ere fancy has confounded her wants 
with those of nature, men, contented with the produce of their own fields, or with 
those rude improvements which they themselves can work upon them, have little oc- 
casion for money, which, by agreement, is the common measure of exchange.* 



t> 



This is not a compound sentence, but it is a very complex one, and 
it jnay be rendered less fatiguing by moulding it into two complete 
sentences : thus, 

'' In the first uncultivated ages of any state, ere fancy has confounded her wants 
with those of nature, men have little occasion for money, which is now deemed S9 
essential as a common measure of exchange. The absence of refinement in primi- 
tive ages renders people content with the produce of their own fields and with thos9 
rude improvements which they can effect on a small scale by their own industry." 

These two sentences may be said to convey a different shade of 
meaning from their original, but we think that the difference is in 
their favour, and that the general meaning of the ideas is expressed 
with more clearness and a greater degree of accuracy. This, howr 
ever, is a question of art, which is only mentioned here, incidentally, 
to induce the student to exercise the intellectual faculties on the va- 
rieties of association in which ideas may be grouped and expressed in 
sentences. 

The principal difference between a complex and a compound sen- 
tence consists in the latter having at least two principal pairs of con- 
jugated or fundamental functions, nominal and adnominal^ whereas 
the fonner has but one leading pair of fundamental functions or 
clauses ; but it often happens that one of the general members of a 
compound sentence is composed of several complete short sentences 
linked together by conjunctions, so as to appear less complex than 
one single sentence which is very complex. This very sentence in 
which the difference is explained, seems to contain but two complete 
members, and yet each of those members is composed of several 
complete sentences linked together in one general division ; and each 
of the short sentences thus linked together, contains a complete set 
of functions, some of which are quite simple, while others are mor^ 
or less complex. This may be rendered evident by giving a more 
analytical form to that compound sentence in which the difference 
between a complex and a compound sentence is explained. 

** There is a g^eat difference between a complex and a compound sentence. The 
one contains at least two conjugated and predominant pairs of fundamental func- 
tions ; the other contains only one predominant pair of leading functions. How- 
ever numerous the secondary aggregations of individual functions may be, which 
are under the direct influence of any of the four primitive ranks, a sentence may be 
deemed merely complex, so long as it contains but one predominant pair of leading 

l3 
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**l9m rich. Yoa are poor. Neither of os is perfeedj hi^pj." 

'^ I am rich un^ j<m mtt ^oer, hnt ncitiier of as is perlSectlj happy ; nor do I see 
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The first member of this compoimd sentence is composed of three 
complete sentences linked together by conjunctions, and the two 
genial members are themselves linkra together bj the coonective 
sabadsoon nor / but the following sentence has but one conjugated 
pair of leading functions, notwithstanding the complezness €^ each oi 
Its primitive nmctions. 

** In the first oacalttrated ages of a states | men, being contented with die pro- 
dnee of their own fields, | have | bat little occaaion | for monej." 

We have pruned this complex sentence of those secondanr agpe- 
gations which contained conjugated pairs of nominal and a^ommal 
ranctions, though they were used in a subordinate manner, as mere 
clauses of the general sentence, and as such they mijzht be deemed 
merely the leaders of inferior aggregations, and not of the same im- 
portance as those independent sentences which are linked together 
on a fbotiiu^ of equality, but, we fear that too much minuteness m the 
analvsis of these light shades of difference in mechanical importance, 
might confuse the mind of the student, instead of rendering the sub- 
ject clear and distinct in all its bearings, and therefore, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to the most simple indications. 

The best advice we can give on this subject is, that the intellectual 
fiurulties should be exercis^ by reducing complex sentences to their 
most simple elements, and then grouping; the secondary aggregations 
round those primitive functions to which they naturally be&ng. 

The siinnle framework of the complex sentence which we have just 
now modified, would stand thus, « . 

*^ Men have oecM$Umfor wumey^* 

These are the four primary functions of the sentence, but the mean- 
ing of each of these simple functions is materially altered, 1. by its 
9fmn internal modification^ and 2. by the respective modi&sadons of 
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all the other primary Ainctions. As an an example of exercise in the 
modification of the original functions, h^ transforming them into 
clauses or compound functions, we will write this sentence in a series 
of forms corresponding to the consecutive modification of its primary 
functions. 

1. MEN-being-contented-with-the-produce-of-their-own-fields | have | occasion 

I FOR-MONBT. 

2. MBK,-beiiig contented with the produce of their own fields | have | but-little* 

OCCASION I FOR-MONET. 

3. Being content with the produce of their own fields, men | have | but little occa- 
sion I for-money I in-the-first-uncultiyated-ages-o£-a-state. 

4. Being-contented-with-the-produce-of-their-own»field8,-MEN | HAyB,-in-the-^rst- 
uncultivated-ages-of-a-state | but-little-occAsioN f for-monet. 

By this process we find that the nominal /unction is modified in 
the first example ; the neutraly in the second ; the adnominalj in the 
fourth ; and that the primitive subadnominal function is the only one 
which has not heen altered when the sentence is* complete. In this 
state, then, the sentence contains three clauses or compound func- 
tions, and one simple function represented by the equivalent subad. 
noun, for-money. 

When we treat of the construction of sentences, these modifica- 
tions of the primary functions will be further illustrated in all their 
bearings, but it is hardly necessary here to enter more minutely into 
the mere details of definition concerning compound sentences. There 
is one distinction, which it is necessary to make, and which is, that 
each of the members of a compound sentence, must contain one prin- 
cipal sentence expressed in the absolute mode of affirmation, because 
the conjimction of sentences which are expressed in different modes, 
constitutes one of the peculiar characters of an ambiguous sentence. 
This distinction is easy to remember. 

A compound sentence is composed of several complete members 
expressed in the principal or absolute mode of affirmation. 

A sentence which contains two members, one of which is expressed 
in the conditional mode, or in a transitional form, is necessarily of 
an ambiguous character. 

OF AMBIGUOUS SENTENCES. 

A sentence may be deemed ambiguous, when it cannot be naturally 
classed either as a simple, or a complex, or a compound sentence. It 
is not very important, however, to enter deeply into these niceties of 
distinction in the external characters of sentences. A very few ex- 
amples may answer the purposes of definition, by shewing the ambi- 
guous character of those sentences which seem to partake of the 
nature of all the others, without belonging properly to any of them. 
For instance, 
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He and I converse. 

This has something of the character of a simple sentence, and yet it 
is equivalent to a compound sentence ; thus, 

He converses f and I converse. 

The connective subadnoun, andy combines the two singular verbs, 
or adnouns, which serve the two nominal functions, and this conjunc- 
tion of the two singular verbs, forms one plural verbal adnoun corre- 
sponding to the plural nominal function of the two singular nominal 
cases, he and /. 

The same may be said of the intimate combination of two complex 
sientences. 

You and he are intimately acquainted. 
This one complex sentence is equivalent to two : 

He is intimately acquainted with you^ and you are intimately acquainted 
with him. 

There i9 another sort of ambiguous sentence which partakes of the 
co^iplex and of the compound character. 

ft if my opinion that, — you are taking the shortest way to ruin yourself. 

This is equivalent to a compound sentence, and yet the first member 
is of an ambiguous character, bearing more resemblance to a subor- 
dinate clause or compound Action man to a complete sentence. It 
is easy, however, to shew that the first or ambiguous men^ber is equi- 
valent to a complete sentence ; thus, 

You are taking the shortest way to ruin yourself. That is my opinion. 

This ambiguous character is generally given to a compound sentence, 
by an inversion of its members ; as in the following mstance : 

The fact is that, you are very much deceived, (Ambiguous Sentence.) 
You are very much deceived. That is the fact, (Compound Sentence.) 

In the direct mode of construction, each member has a complete 
meaning, but when the inversion takes place, the first member is in- 
complete, because the idea to which it relates has not been previously 
expressed. This question leads us naturally to the next division of 
our subject ; but we may observe here, that a sentence is ambiguous 
when one of its compound Junctions is equivalent to a complete sen. 
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tence, the subordinate character of which prevents it from standing 
alone in an independent position : as^ 

If it be true that ; 
Who was much admired ; 
When that is the case ; 
I really think that ; , 

These relative sentences cannot be deemed independent members of 
a compound sentence, and therefore they are called ambiguous or 
external compound functions, partaking of the natures of a complete 
sentence and a mere subordinate aggregation. They merely rank, 
however, as simple clauses or compound functions. When a general 
sentence is composed of two independent members or complete sen- 
tences, it is compound : when it is composed of one independent sen- 
tence, and one relative or ambiguous sentence, it is deemed ambi- 
guoua: when it is composed of merely internal compound functions, 
it is deemed complex ; and when all its fimctions are represented by 
single words, it is perfectly simple. 



3. — or THB CONSTRUCTION OP SENTENCES. 

This is a very important part of arrangement, and, in a philoso- 
phical point of view, it oflfers a very extensive field for scientific spe- 
culation, but, as practical simplicity and clearness is the primary 
object of this treatise, it would not be prudent for us to lead the stu- 
dent beyond the limits of direct utility. We may, however, for a 
moment, without quitting the boundaries of practicability, take our 
standing on its extreme limits, and indulge ourselves in a rapid glance 
round the speculative horizon, in order to compare the actual con- 
quests of practice with the unexplored regions of theory. Those who 
are^apt to become giddy, by looking down from the heights of theo- 
retical speculation, may leave us for a moment until we return to the 
regions of actual practice. 

In a speculative point of view, then, we may discover, at least four 
difiTerent degrees of development in the art of painting or representing 
ideas by words or signs. 

The first and most perfeet mode would be analogous to the mate- 
rial art of painting scientifically in natural colours, and according to 
the laws of linear and atrial perspective. 

The second mode may be compared to a mere sketch or a print in 
one single colour, having no resources of accuracy in expression, but 
such as may be found in the different degrees of correctness in linear 
and atrial perspective. 

The third mode may be compared to a picture in which some parts 
are painted in various colours, and the rest merely sketched in a neu- 
tral tint. 
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The fourdi mode nay be e<niip«red to a rode md unscieiilific sort 
of paintiiig, in which little or no attention is paid to linear and afoial 
perspectivey thon^ each object maj be diatingnished bj a peculiar 
eoloor. In thia nnconth state of the art of paintnog, ereij particular 
object is represented separate^, and when dimnreat objectt are 
painted in different colours, one flat tint generally prerails io each 
colour, without any remarkable distinctions of light and shade. 

The four corresponding degrees of analogr in the art of represent- 
ing ideas by words and signs, constitute wux different systems of 
language. 

The first system would be the most scientific decree of art, but its 
principles have not yet been thoroughly discorerea, though we hare 
a vague and general idea of what tnose principles are. In the first 
l^ace, the name of ererj thing in nature shcmld cinrespond to its 
natural fimction in the harmony of the universe, but before this de« 
gree of perfection can be realized in the naming of things, the science 
of universal analogy must be thoroughlv understood. In the next 
place, the different sorts of word» which belong to one general sphere 
of id^, should be formed so as to represent the nicest degrees of 
difference in colour and in shade of meaning. If we take, ior ex-> 
ample, the word affeeiian^ we mayperfaaps succeed in giving a gen^^ 
idea of what we mean by these dimrence^ of colour and of shade. 

The word affection is very general in its meaning, and by analogy, 
we may compare it to the white colour of light, which contains all 
the different colours displayed in its refracted rays. If we take the 
four primitive colours and compare them to the four principal sorts of 
affection, we find that our present modes of representing the difi^nt 
colours of a general idea, do not correspond to the perfinstion whidi 
nature diiplays in the distinction of tne different colours derived 
from the one general colour oi white light 

In the English language we have but one individual distinction 
derived from the general meaning oi the word affection^ and that in« 
dividual colour of the word afiection is represented by the word love. 
We have tbe word tO'like, it is true ; but that is more directly ap- 
plicable to the material and the intellectual spheres of ideas, than to 
the moral sphere, in which it is generally used to represent a li^t 
shade of the diffisrent colours of affection. 

We say the different colours of affection, because the science of 
universal analogy demonstrates that 

The pore tiolet coumte b tauAopm* to tliat toti of affcetbn wbieh if generallj 

nmientood hj tbe wotA fHemdMp, 

Tbe pore azuee colooe, or •\j blue, U anelogoiu to tbat fort of aaSBetion wbkb 

•eIsU between lovers, end is eommoDljr ealled /#9r. 

Tbe pore rtLVOW colove is enelogoos to tbat pertieokr sort of ai&ction wbicb 

binds parents to tbeir ebiklieo. 

Tbe pnre eed colove is analogous to tbat sort of aibetion wbieb attaches 

people to eadi other, wben tbejr are aUied in one com- 
mon caose, witbont knowing eaeb otber intimatelj. 
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We say in English that a woman love9 her hushand, and that she 
loves her children, but we do not carry the love of confusion quite so 
far as to say that, a man lotfes his friend, or that he loves his col- 
leagues. We do not say that a man loves his horse or his dog, though 
we use the word love to represent an idea of intellectual preference : 
as the love of liberty. Without enlarging further on this subject, 
we presume we shall be understood when we say that, a really sci- 
entific language would have its words formed so as to represent these 
and other shades of meanings without having recourse to half.a- 
dozen words to paint one simple idea, and without being confined 
to one form of word to represent half-a-dozen different shades of 
meaning. There is really too Uttle love of order in a system of 
language which employs the same word to represent a whole series of 
different ideas, such as the love of order y the love of liberty y the 
love of wisdom^ the love of glory ^ the love of lovers^ the love of 
parents y and a long list of other colours and shades which are the re- 
fractions of the general ideas represented by the words likings pre^ 
ferencey and affection. And all these different colours and different 
shades of colour are represented by one general sort of neutraMint, 
graduated on a misty scale of conmsion, which only varies between 
the indistinctness of a white vapour and that of a very dense fog. 

In the appendix, we may, perhaps, resume this question, but K>r the 
present we shall merely glance at the four different systems of lan- 
guage, in order to have a more definite idea of the general character 
of the English language, and the narrowness of its resources with 
respect to the construction of sentences. 

The system to which we have just now alluded, may be classed as^ 
a regular and scientific language ; the system on which the English, 
the French, the Italian, and most of the other languages are based, 
may be classed as an irregular and imscientific art of expression ; the 
Latin, the Greek, and other languages of a similar nature, may be 
classed in a mixt degree, partly vague and partly scientific ; and those 
languages which are based on a system of hieroglyphical signs, may 
be said to have attained merely to an ambiguous and uncouth degree 
in the art of expression. The Chinese language belongs to this am- 
biguous class. 

As it would carry us beyond the limita of practical utility, to en- 
large upon the peculiarities of the first and the last of these four 
different degrees of development in the art of expression, we will 
confine ourselves to a rapid glance at the fundamental difference 
which distinguishes the construction of Latin from that of English 
sentences. 

In the Latin language, noims are varied in form to represent the 
four principal functions of mechanism, and the particular forms of 
nouns and adnouns are made to agree in each clause or collective 
function. This difference in the spelling of words, and the cor« 
responding similarity of form between the primary functions and those 
secondary words which belong to them respectively, gives a consider- 
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able degree of latitude to the arrangement of words in a sentence; 
because the form of a word indicates its particular relationship to 
certain other words of the same sentence, even when that word is 
placed between words with which it has no direct connexion. 

This is not the case in the English language, because the internal 
forms of words do not always change, in oroer to represent different 
Amotions. This difference may be easily understood by a com- 
parison. Supposing the different modes of speUing a Latin word to 
represent different cases ; supposing, we say, this difference of spelling 
to be analogous to difference of colour; then we should have red 
nouns and red adnouns, blue nouns and blue adnouns, yellow nouns 
and yellow adnouns, or, in other words, complete sets of red func- 
tions, complete sets of blue functions, and complete sets of yellow 
Amotions. 

Now, if these complete sets of individual Amotions were thrown 
together in a sentence, without any regular order, we could not mis- 
take their meaning, notwithstanding the irregularity of their respec- 
tive positions, because all the functions which were of one colour 
would belong to each other, however they might be separated by 
words of another colour. 

This irregularity of position is, to a certain extent, found in the 
different functions and aggregations of functions in a Latin sentence, 
but the choice of position is also pregnant with a rich variety of har- 
inonious constructions^ as the following example sufficiently indicates: 

*' Nam, tQga per-veieretn dilapso, FLAMMA CULTNAM 
VULCA^O suromum properabat lambcre tectum." 

Horace, Sat. VI. 

We . have written the three adnouns in italics, and the three cor- 
responding nouns in small capitals, to shew that the different adnouns 
are placed together, separately from the nouns to which they belong, 
and though we cannot write each word in a different colour, any per- 
son may observe, without understanding Latin, that the first adnoun 
and the first noun end in a, the second in m, the third in o. The 
literal translation in English, is, 

»»For, I the-voild | in-the^oli \ from- the- fallen \ FLAME KITCHEN 
FIRE, &c." 

''^The wild blaze from the scattered fire in the old kitcheny^cJ'* 

In this sentence the first noun and its corresponding adnoun form 
one compound nominal /unction, the second and the third corre- 
sponding nouns and adnouns form two compound subadnominal 
Junctions, each of which is distinguished from the other by a different 
final syllable. It would carry us too far from our subject, to analyse 
the last four words of the Latin sentence. We might make nume- 
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rdus remarks on the superiority of the constniction which distin- 
guishes the Latin from the English language, but we presume that 
enough has been said to explain why the resources of variety are 
much less confined in the one than in the other. The principal aim, 
however, of these preliminary observations is to shew that the func- 
tions of English words are not distinguished by those regular varieties 
of form which may be deemed analogous to different varieties of 
colour, and that, in consequence of this unscientific form in the 
spelling of words, it becomes absolutely necessary to place all words 
which are directly serving one another, as near to each other as pos- 
sible in the collective functions of a sentence. 

Now we have a clear understanding of this narrow limitation in the 
fundamental resources of construction in modern languages, we may 
turn our attention to the practical application of this limited principle. 

By applying the general principle of analysis, we may distinguish 
four different sorts of order m the functions of a sentence : 

1. The direct order of construction. 

2. The inverse order of construction. 

3. The mixt order of construction. 

4. The ambiguous order of construction. 

The order of construction is termed direct when the leading func- 
tions of the sentence are expressed before the relative functions: that 
is, when the principal noun and the principal adnoun take precedence 
of the sub-adnominal, or the neutral clauses which explam their re- 
lative degrees and positions : as in the following example : 

fVe hear ^ou dittinctly. 

In this sentence the nominal function stands first ; the adnominal, 
second ; the neutral, third ; and the sub-adnominal, last. If we 
leave out the neutral ftinction the sentence will be, We hear distinctly ; 
and in this order the noun, or master function, stands first ; the ad- 
noun, or servant, second; and the sub-adnoun, or imder-servant, 
last; so that the precedence of position is the same as that of the 
rank of each function. 

The order of construction is inverse when the functions of the 
lowest rank stand before those of the highest, as in the following 
instance : 

" In thefirti uncultivated ages of a state, MEN HAVE but little OCCA- 
SION FOR MONEY." 

We have written the first sub-adnominal clause in italics, to dis- 
tinguish it from the nominal and the adnominal functions, which are 
written in small capitals. The other relative functions of the sen- 
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tence, the neutral and the $ubadnominal are placed in the direct 
order of arrangement. 

The order of constmction may be deemed of a mtopt character when 
the third rank of function is placed between the first and the second ; 
or, when the neutral Amotion is placed before one of the two conju- 
gated functions ; thus, 

MEN, tit tke fint uncultivated ages of a state, HAVE but little oecasion for 
money* 

You, I ESTEEM more than him. 

It is hardlj necessary to repeat that the primary functions of a 
sentence may be represented by single words, and that when any one 
of those words calls into its service a subordinate aggregation of indi- 
vidual functions, it still bears, as the nucleus of a clause, the same 
rank which it bears as an individual function. In the preceding sen- 
tence, the primary nominal function is represented by the single word 
men; the primary adnominal function, by the single word have; the 
primary neutral function is represented by the word occasion and its 
two satellites, bttt, little; the primary subadnominal function is re- 
presented by the compound word, /br-mon£y; so that the whole sub- 
adnominal clause which is written in italics, is merely a second sub- 
adnominal function in the sentence, notwithiBtanding the number and 
variety of its constituent parts. 

As the neutral Amotion holds a sort of independent rank^ it may be 
placed in almost any position, without changing the general cha- 
racter of order in the arrangement. It is, however, generally placed 
after the principal adnominal clause, whether the order be of a direct 
or an inverse construction. In French, it is generally placed between 
the nominal and the adnominal clause ; thus, 

" On V0U8 aime beaucoup*' (They you lore much.) 

The order of construction may be deemed ambiguous when the 
meaning of the sentence is made to depend upon the placing of its 
internal points. Mr. Cobbett gives the following examples of am* 
biguity in the order of construction : 

" You voiU be rich if you be industrious^ in a few years" 
** You will be rich^ if you be industrious in a few years. 

" Here, though in both sentences the words, and also the order of the 
words are precisely the same, the meaning of one of the sentences is 
very different from that of the other. The first sentence means, that 
you will, in a few years' time, be rich, if you be industrious now. 
The second means, that you will be rich, some time or other ^ if you 
be industrious in a few years from this time," 
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Here, Mr. Cobbett has mistaken an arbitrary rule for a natural 
law. The arrangement is radically defective^ and no ingenuity of 
punctuation can ever make it perfect, whatever scheme grammarians 
may devise to patch up the blunder. 

The amlnguity in the order of construction, does not depend so 
much on the manner of placing the commas which separate the 
clauses, as it depends on the order in which the clauses are arranged. 
In fact, the ambiguity is caused, in tlie first instance, by a complete 
sentence of the conditional mode being placed between the primary 
clauses, or functions of the principal sentence, which is expressed in 
the absolute mode : 

YoH will be rich in M/ew year9. 

This is a complete sentence in the absolute mode of affirmation. 

// you be induetriou*, 

is a complete sentence, but as it is expressed in the conditional mode, 
imder the influence of the connective subadnoun if, it becomes a 
second member of an ambiguous sentence ; which sentence is am- 
biguous because it is neither simple nor complex, nor compound. It 
is not, properly speaking, a compound sentence, because a compound 
sentence is composed of two or more distinct members expressed in 
the absolute mode, and therefore, joined together on a footing of 
equality which would permit them to be as easily separated from each 
otner as connected together. It is not, rigorously, a complex sen- 
tence, because the conditional sentence is not an internal subordi- 
nate aggregation, having for its nucleus, one of the primary functions 
of the chief sentence. The conditional sentence, then, is a condi- 
tional member of an ambiguous sentence, and not merely a compound 
member of a complex sentence ; but as the whole partakes of the 
nature of both a compound and a complex sentence, the conditional 
member acts as a sort of extra subadnominal clause, which, by being 
improperly inserted between the primary clauses of the chief sen- 
tence, renders it doubtAil whether the last complex subadnoun be- 
longs to the absolute or to the conditional sentence. There can be 
no ambiguity of meaning when the two sentences are kept distinct by 
the direct order of construction ; thus. 

You will be rich in a few yeare^ if you be indu9triou$. 

As a farther proof that the ambiguity of meaning arises from the 
intermixture of the two sentences, we may invert the order of the 
functions in the first member, without altering the meaning : 

In a few years yon will be rich, if you be induttriouf. 
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We maj even invert tbe order of the two members, and still llie 
meaning will be clear : 

IJ you he industriouij you will be rich in a few yeart. 

But, if we invert, first the order of the two members, and then the 
order of the clauses in the principal sentence, the meaning will de- 
pend entirely upon the punctuation, though the functions of each 
member be perfectly connected : thus. 

If you be industrious, you will be rich in a few years. 
If you be industrious, in a few years you will be rich. 
If you be industrious iri a few years, you will be rich. 

The natural ambi^ity, then, of order, in the construction of a sen- 
tence, cannot be said to depend on an erroneous construction. It 
arises from the fact of two sentences, properly constructed, being 
placed together, so that the last clause of the one may be mistaken 
for the first clause of the other; and in such cases, the only means 
of avoiding ambiguity, is by great care in the punctuation of the 
clauses, so as to keep the sentences distinct, or by myerting the order 
of the clause which is placed in the ambiguous position. A couple 
of examples will render this question perfectly clear. 

If you be industrious, in a few years you will be rich. 
If you be industrious in a few years you will be rich. 
If you be industrious in a few years^ you will be rich. 
In a few years you will be rich if you be industrious. 
You will be rich in a few years if you be industrious. 

The construction is (juite correct in all these sentences, but the 
meaning of the second is ambiguous, because there is no separation 
between its two component parts, so that the sub-adnominal clause, in 
a few years i may belong either to the conditional or to the absolute 
member of the sentence. In the first and in the third the meaning is 
clear, because in the one the subadnominal clause is incorporated with 
the absolute sentence, and in the other it is attached to the conditional 
sentence, but the meaning is difierent in each case. In the fourth 
and fifth examples, the subadnominal clause has been removed from 
its ambiguous position, and the meaning is quite evident, though 
there is not a smgle point of separation. 

From these examples, we may conclude, that it is not ^fficult to 
avoid error in an ambiguous order of construction. It is only neces- 
sary to punctuate accurately, or to invert the order of construction, 
where a clause happens to be in an ambiguous position. It is, of 
course, understood that we speak of natural ambiguity, and not of 
that ambiguity which may arise from an improper order of construe- 
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tion, such as that which Mr. Cobbett crroneouslj attributes to de- 
fective punctuation only. The resources of punctuation alone do not 
afford us the means of correcting that which is radically erroneous in 
the order of construction. When we write such bungled sentences as 
thisy 

You will be rich if you be induitrioui, in a few yean. 

we cannot expect that any care in punctuation will ever make them 
correct. 

Here is another example of natural ambiguity which may be reme- 
died either by careful punctuation, or by inverting the order of the 
fimction which is placed in an ambiguous position : 

" I Lord George Gordon stand here as prisoner at the bar, unfortunately, you tit 
there as judge." 

The subadnoim unfortunately ^ is so placed that it may belong 
either to the first or to the second member of the sentence, and the 
fact of its being separated from both by commas, renders its position 
as ambiguous as if it were not separated from either. By using only 
one comma in the sentence as it now stands, and by placing that 
comma before the word unfortunately, that word belongs to the se- 
cond member ; but, by placing the comma after the same word, un^ 
fortunately becomes a junction of the first member. It is easy» 
however, to change the ambiguous position of the subadnoun unfor^ 
tunately ; thus, 

<* I Lord GecMTge Gordon stand here, unfortunately, as prisoner at the bar ; you sit 
there as judge." 

In all languages which have their cases or functions formed in an 
irregular and unscientific manner, there is one golden rule which 
should always be observed ; and that is, that 

All servants and underservants should be grouped as closely as pos- 
sible with those words which they are meaned to be directly servmg ; 
for, as there is no particular form or colour to distinguish one set of 
functions from another, those servants which are not grouped inrnie- 
diately with the words which they should serye, are necessarily thrown 
amongst other words, and, as the nearness of position is the only law 
which indicates nearness of connexion, the words which are thus dis- 
placed, not only do not serve where they were intended to serve, but 
they actually serve words with which they were not meaned to be 
directly connected. So that, in such cases, we not only do not say 
what we meaned to say, but it may happen that we express ideas 
which are in absolute contradiction with our meaning. 

K 
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As thig is a subject which should be very clearly understood, we 
will recapitulate the definitions of the last and of the present divi- 
sions, in order to contrast as much as possible the different characters 
of sentences, and render them familiar to the mind of the student. 
Independently of the order of construction, we have distinguished 
four different external characters of sentences, and these differences 
are the result of various combinations of the four original functions ; 
the two fundamental and conjugated functions, nominal and verbal ; 
and their two correlative functions, the neutral and the subadnominal. 
When the principal conjugated functions, as well as the correlative, if 
they happen to be employed, are used simply and without being mo- 
dified by any secondary aggregations, the character of the sentence is 
said to be quite simple ; as in the following examples : 

They tleep, 
fVe hear you, * 
We converse freely. 
We understand you now. 

The first of these sentences contains only the two leading conjugated 
functions : the noun and the verb, or the nominal and the adnominal 
Amctions. The second contains, besides the two fundamental func- 
tions, one primary correlative, which is the neutral function. The 
third contains also, one primary correlative, but it is the stcbadno^ 
minal. The fourth contains all tne primary functions ; the conjugated 
nominal and adnominal^ as well as the two correlatives, neutral and 
8uhadnominaL 

The character of a sentence is complex when any of these primary 
functions becomes the nucleus of a small or of a large aggregation of 
primary individual functions which serve in a subordinate manner, 
merely to modify the function which is their nucleus, whatever the 
rank of that nucleus may be, in the general sentence. 

We I often meet | your sister Hellen | ON-^Ae-neto-PARADE. 

In this complex sentence, the primary fimctions are written in small 
capitals, and the individual functions respectively grouped with them 
in a subordinate manner, are written in italics. 

It is very easy to render this sentence still more complex without 
giving it the character of a compound sentence ; thus, 

Wb I often, in the course of our evening walks, meet | ojU'the-neW'VAKkDE \ 
your beautiful sister Hellen. 

The order of construction in this complex sentence may be ren- 
dered more elegant by inverting the positions of the different clauses; 
thus, 
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In the course of our evening walkt on the meu) paeadb | wb | often meet | 
your beautiful tiater Hellbn. 

This sentence may become a member of a compomid sentence ; 
thus, 

In the course of our evening vralks, on the new parade | wb | often meet | 
your beautiful sister Hellen, and, sometimes | we | converse | with-her. 

The second member of this sentence would be quite simple, if it 
had not one complex function : We | sometimes converse | with- 
her. 

The same sentence becomes ambiguous^ instead of compound, 
when we add a complete sentence which is not perfectly independent, 
that is to say, when the additional sentence is under the influence of 
a conditional subadnoun^ or of a relative pronoun^ or bears merely 
a transitional and relative meanings which does not admit of its 
being separated from the principal member ; thus. 

In the course of our evening walks on the new parade | wb | sometimes meet 
I your beautiful sister Hellbn || who | la-to-mucA-ADMiEBD j FOR-A^r-MODBSTY. 

In the course of our evening walks on the new parade | wb | sometimes (when 
the AIR I 18 I mild) meet I your beautiful sister Hellbn (who | is-so-much- 

admired I F0R-Afr-M0DE8TY.) 

Both of these sentences have an ambiguous character y though the 
first has one complete additional member, and the second, two ; but 
none of these additional sentences or clauses could stand alone with- 
out being directly connected with the principal sentence. These 
additional members are uoder the influence of pronominal or of sub^ 
adnominal functions which are merely the auxiliary correlatives of 
the principal sentence. 

In these functions, the relative pronouns act in a manner similar 
to that of the connective subadnouns^ and both may be termed ambi^ 
guous or auofiliary correlative functions, being analogous to the 
ordinary correlative functions, or the neutral and subadnominal 
cases of a single sentence. 

These sentences, then, are deemed ambiguous, because those ex- 
ternal sentences which are under the influence of subaduouns or of 
relative pronouns, merely act the part of external clauses of the 
principal sentence, and not of external members which are added on 
a footing of perfect equality. 

It is very necessary that we should clearly understand this part of 
our subject, because it throws considerable light ou the mechanism 
of complete and ambiguous sentences. 

k2 
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A complex sentence has, at most, only four primary functions, and 
two sorte of subordinate functions; but an ambiguous sentence may 
have four of each sort. These ftmctions may be classed in pairs ; 
and by distmguishing the mixt character of these individual functions 
which act as satellites in complex functions, we may enumerate four 
pairs of function in the mechanism of sentences. 
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We may observe here, that the simple and the compound characters 
of sentences are very easily understood, and that the eomplea and 
ambiguous are the only characters which are not easily understood. 
It is to be hoped, however, that by dint of application we shall be- 
come sufficiently expert to detect the hidden joints of their slippery 
mechanism. 

It is hardly necessary to multiply examples of the direct^ the in- 
verse^ the mixt^ and the ambiguous orders of construction, but it is 
of the highest importance that we should fully understand the art of 
inverting the positions of both primary and subordinate functions in 
very complex or ambiguous sentences. The more our resources of 
inversion are limited in unscientific languages, by the necessity of 

frouping servants in connexion with their leaders, the more it be- 
eves us to know the utmost extent of variety in mechanism which 
that law of necessity will admit. 

It is for this reason that we have distinguished the primary func^ 
iions from their subordinate auxiliaries^ at the risk of sacrificing a 
part of that simplicity which is the principal object of this elementary 
treatise. We have not, however, ventured to make a quadruple dis- 
tinction in each of the four functions, from fear of rendering the de- 
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tails too minute for practical facility, though the higher degrees of 
analysis are very interesting in theory. 

To have a complete idea of the various modes of grouping the 
primary and the auxiliary funeiiona together in a very complex or 
ambiguous sentence, we have only to write the sentence in the form 
of a tree, in which the primary junctions form the trunk and the 
auxiliary functions the branches : thus, 
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In this imitation of a tree, the first branch or subad nominal auxiliary 
clause, springs, as it were, from the root of the primary function to 
which it belongs. The second, or adnominal auxiliary, branches out 
between the separate parts of the same primary subadnominal func- 
tion to which it belongs. The two auxiliaries marked 6 and 7, branch 
out from between the iiominal and verbal functions to which they are 
directly subordinate, the one as an internal^ and the other as an ew^ 
iernal auxiliary. The branch, which is marked 9 is inserted in the 
trunk, immediately before the word ffellen, to which it belongs as a 
subordinate adnominal clause. The pronominal clause, or external 
auxiliary function, which is subordinate to the neutral primary func- 
tion represented by the word Hellen, branches out from ttiat part 
which forms the end of the primary sentence. 

This manner of representing the primary and the auxiliary funC' 
tion9 of a sentence may be somewhat strange in appearance, but it 
furnishes a general law of arrangement, which is, that 

All auxiliary branches or aggregations, may be inserted either im^ 
mediately before or immediately after the primary functions to which 
they are directly and respectively subordinate i or they may be in* 

k3 
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serted between tbe parts of a primary function which is composed of 
a compound word, such as the subadnoun on^parade; and, in all these 
positions they are sure to be immediately connected with their lead- 
ing function. We may also observe that two distinct auxiliaries may 
branch out from the foot of one word ; that is, they may both precede 
the primary fimction which is their nucleus, as the two auxiliaries 
marked 6 and 7 precede the word tneety which is their common centre 
of attraction. 

In a printed book it is inconvenient to multiply examples of the 
different orders of construction, as they are represented in the form 
of a tree, but the student may find considerable latitude for ingenuity 
in following this mode of exercise in the construction of sentences. 
By exercising the mind in the natural methods of expressing our 
ideas accurately, we habituate ourselves to the natural methods of 
conceiving those ideas clearly before they are expressed. 

One example of inversion in the positions of the primary and the 
auxiliary functions which form the trunk and the branches of the tree, 
will be sufficient to give an idea of the general operation. 



vO.*^ C '^ ft* 
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By placing the words in their consecutive positions, we shall per- 
ceive that those auxiliary functions which branch out from the be- 
ginning, or the end, or the middle of the primary functions to which 
they respectively belong, form subordinate aggregations before or 
after, or between those words of primary importance. 

When the air is mild, WE sometimes, in the course of our evening walks, MEET 
ON the new PARADE your beautiful sister HELLEN, who is so much ad- 
HiRBD by every one for hkr modesty ; AND sometimes WE CONVERSE 
WITH-HER. 
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In the courte of our evening walkt ON the new PARADE, WE sometimet^ 
when the air is mild, MEET your beautiful titter HELLEN, who ib to much 
ADMIRED by every one for her modesty ; AND tometimet WE CONVERSE 
WITH-HER. 

Here, the principal ftinctions are written in capitals, the external 
auxiliaries in ordinary text and small capitals, and the internal auxi- 
liaries in italics. We have also added a second member to the first 
tree, which was only an ambiguous sentence ; and the addition ot this 
second member composed of primary and independent functions, has 
rendered the sentence compound. 

We have rendered the fimctions of these sentences very complex 
in order to give a clear idea of the proper method of rendering them 
distinct in their respective positions, but it will be observed that clear- 
ness alone does not render the order of construction elegant, for there 
is a considerable degree of stiffness in the construction of these 
sentences. 

This want of elegance in the construction of very complex and am- 
biguous sentences, proves that we ought, as much as possible, to 
avoid the overloading of primary functions with a multiplicity of 
internal and external auxiliaries. This may be easily effected by a 
proper attention to simplicity in construction. If we cannot express 
all the modifications of an idea in one sentence, it is easy to present 
the same general idea with different sets of circumstances, in as many 
different and independent sentences. The preceding sentence which 
we have patched up into one ambiguous degree of individuality, may 
be very advantageously expressed in several distinct parts : thus. 

When the air is mild, your beautiful titter Hellen walks on the new 
parade. In the courte of our evening walkt, we tomttimet meet her and 
CONVERSE WITH HER. Shb IS Very much admired by every one for her 
modesty. 

Your beautiful titter Hellen walks tometimet on the new parade when the 
air is mild, and tometimet, in the course of our evening walks, we meet her and 
ENTER into-conversation. Shb IS vcry modest and very much admired by 
every one* 

Your beautiful titter Hellen is very much admired by every one for her 
modesty. Sometimet^ when the air it mild^ she walks on the new parade, 
where we at timet meet her and enter into conversation. 

We perceive that none of these sentences are very elegant, though 
they are all equally correct, and it may not be uninteresting to ex- 
plain the original cause of this general defect. The fact is that, the 
original sentence was not conceived at once in the mind before it 
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was expressed. It was first given as an example of a complete sen- 
tence; thus, 

Wb I iometimes mbbt | toub sistbb HELtHM | on the tuw parade, 

and, in order to explain the difference between a complex and an am^ 
higuous sentence, we added a series of internal and external auxi' 
liarieSy which were necessarily far-fetched, because they were not 
originaUy conceived with the principal idea. 

The student should avoid this bungling method of adding auxi- 
liary functions after the original idea has been once cast in its natural 
mould, because such far-fetched modifications are more likely to bo 
fragments of strange ideas than natural developments of the original 
conception. In selecting sentences, then, for exercise in the dif- 
ferent orders of construction, we must not permit ourselves to add 
patch-work modifications to the original conceptions of the mind. 
The object of those exercises, is not, to strengthen our ingenuity in 
disfiguring ideas, but to make us familiar with all the resources of the 
direct, the inverse, the miat, and the ambiguous orders of con- 
struction, and, above all, to teach us how to avoid such ridiculous 
errors of arrangement, as those which are displayed in the following 
sentences : 

"Adyertisement.— fFan/^i, a groom to take care of two horses, of a religious torn 
of mind." 

The writer of this sentence perhaps thought, that by attending to 
Mr. Cobbett's rule for punctuation, there could be no mistake ; and 
it is, in fact, very probable that nobody could suppose his meaning 
to be that the horses were of a religions turn o/ mind, hut the 
ridiculous ambiguity of the sentence might easily be avoided by 
placing the words in their proper positions : thus, 

" IV anted, a groom of a religious turn of mind, to take care of two horses." 

In an old newspaper (of 1836) we find the following specimen of 
queer construction, and similar specimens of confusion may be found 
almost every day in the hurried writings of the daily press : 

*' Lord Forrester, it Ss escpected will hunt his relative, the Buke of Rutland's 
country at Belvoir, one more season, when the Marquess of Oranby having attained 
his majority will, in all probability, assume tlie directorship.'* 

Better thus : 

It it expected that Lord Forrester will hunt one more seaton on the Belvoir 
ettate of hit relative the Duke of Rutland, and that the Marquit of Granby^ 
having then attained hit majority, will, in all probability, assume the director^ 
ship. 
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Even this order of construction is not elegant. To do justice to 
the two principal ideas {the Jifarquis of Oranby'a coming of age ^ and 
the Lord Forrester' 8 hunting another season)^ each of them should 
be expressed separately. Perhaps the sentence would be less awk- 
ward than it is, if it were constructed thus : 

It i» expected that the Duke of Rutland* t country at Belvoir^ will be hunted 
one more eeason by hit relative the Lord Forr ester ^ and that the Marquis of 
Oranby having then attained his majority, willy in all probability^ assumH the 
directorship. ' 

These irregular sorts of construction may be found in literary and 
scientific works, as weil as in the hasty productions of the press. 
We will select a few of the examples from different writers, to shew 
that men of considerable talent and learning are liable to commit 
errovs of construction. In fact, it is not improbable that we our- 
selves may have been sometimes incorrect in the construction of our 
sentences, though we are writing on that very subject. It requires 
no meonsiderable degree of attention to write correctly at all times. 

In one of the first pages of the introduction to Mr. Lindley Mur- 
ray's Grammar^ we find the following sentence : 

" As words are the signs of ideas, and tbe medium by whicb we percnve the sen- 
timents of others, and communicate our own ; and as signs exhibit the things which 
they Are intended to reprissent, more or less acpuratcly, according as their real or 
established conformity to those things is more or less exact: &c'* 

It is probable that Mr. Murray does not mean what he says in the 
second member of this sentence. He there says that, *' signs exhibit 
things, which thjey are mtended to represent, more or leas accu" 
rately/* but, it is probable that he meaned to say, " signs exhibit, 
more or less accurately, the things which they are intended to re- 
present." 

He perhaps thought that the comma, being placed between the 
verb to represent and the subadnominal clause, more or less accu" 
rately, was a sufficient indication of his meaning, but the resources 
of punctuation are not always sufficient to neutralize the errors of 
construction. Indeed, the punctuation can only decide the question, 
when a subadnominal clause or function is placed between two words 
to which it may be equally applied, if it be not separated from the 
one and grouped with the other, by means of a mark of separation. 

Doctor Blair has given the best instructions we have met with on 
the subject of construction, and yet his Xllth Lecture, where he 
explains the difference between the direct and the inverse orders of 
construction, we find the following specimen of ambiguity : 

** Some writers praptice this degree of inversion, which onr language bears more 
than others ; Lord Shaftesbury, for instance, much more than Mr. Addison." 
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It is almost certain that Doctor Blair meaned to say, 

'* Some writers practice much more than others, this degree of inversion which 
our language bears." 

There can be no doubt, in fact, that such was his meaning, for he 
had just been explaining the limited degrees of inversion which our 
language bears, and tne greater varieties of inversion which are 
found in the Latin and Greek languages. His meaning would have 
been much better expressed, in the following manner : 

This limited degree of inversion which our language bears, has been much 
more practised by some writers than by others ; by Lord Shaftesbury, for m- 
stance, much more than by Mr. Addison. 

In one of Jimius' Letters, we find the following example of ambi- 
guity in construction : 

^* We can never be really in danger, until the forms of Parliament are made use 
of to destroy the substance of our civil and political liberties ; until Parliament itself 
be trays its trust, by contributing to establish new principles of government ,and em- 
plctying the very weapons committed to it by the collective body to stab the comsU- 
tution." 

H(;re Junius says that " the weapons were committed to Parliament 
to stab the constitution f" but it is very probable that he did not mean 
to pay that. It is very likely that he meaned to say, 

"• We can never be really in danger until Parliament betrays its trust by employing 
to stab the constitution, those very weapons which have been committed to its care 
by tihe collective body, for the defence of our laws," &c. &c. 

'iChere are, perhaps, fewer examples of erroneous construction in 
Mr. Cobbett's works than in those of any other English writer, but 
eveoi his sentences are not always free from ambiguity of construc- 
tion. In one of the last works he wrote, and which is certainly 
written with very great care and clearness, there are numerous 
examples of ambiguous construction. In the first pages (52 and 53) 
which present themselves on opening the book, we find these 
sentences : 

'* With regard to certain parts of them, he retained the right of taking great sums 
of money from the possessors of the estates, under various pretences." 

Here we might suppose that the estates were held in possession under 
various pretences^ but it is more than probable that the writer meaned 
to say, 
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fVith regard to certain parte of them, he retained the right of taking under 
variout pretences^ great sume of money from the poeseuore of the estatee. 

Or thus, 

He retained the right of taking great sums of money under various pretences 
from the possessors of the estates. 

Again 9 he says, 

" When Cromwell and the Parliament had put Charles the First to death, they 
put an end to these exactions, hy act of Parliament. 

Here, it is probable Mr. Gobbett means, that, 

Cromwell and the Parliament, hy an act of Parliament, put an end to these 
exactions; and not that. They put an end to these exactions (which were made) hy 
act of Parliament, 

It may appear hyper-critical to notice such very slight irreeulari- 
ties as tne last, but we do it purposely to shew the danger of placing 
a subadnominal fmiction or clause iu juxta-position with a verbsQ 
noun, or with a noun of mode, when it is not intended to be directly 
connected with it ; because, in such cases the subadnominal function 
may be easily mistaken for a modification of the noun of mode, or of 
the adnominal function which is placed next to it. 

We will now conclude our remarks on construction, by recapitu- 
lating the general and the particular rules which are natural in mo- 
dern languages. 

The fundamental law of construction in these languages, is. 

That all internal and external auofiliary functions should be in 
juxta-position with the primary functions which they are respect- 
ively intended to modify; and that the individual functions of those 
auxUiaries should be grouped together internally on the same prin- 
ciple of juxta-position. 

The first degree of refraction or division in this general law, gives 
us four orders of construction ; the direct^ the inverse, the mia?ty the 
ambiguous. Each of these orders might be viewed under four dif- 
ferent aspects, but as we have only distinguished two general sorts 
of function, the primary and the aua?iliary we shall not dive beyond 
the shallow depths of those superficial degrees of distinction. 

1 . The order of construction is direct, when the primary functions 
follow each other in the order of their importance ; first, the con- 
jugated pair of functions; and then the primary correlatives. We 
class them in pairs here, because the order of construction does 
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not, properly speakin^^ become inverse by the mutual change of 
position between the mdividual lections in either of these pairs. 
It matters not which of the two be first in each pair. 

fVe hear you dittinetly* 

2. The order of construction is inverse, when one of the correla- 
tive functions, and particularly the suhadnomtnalj is placed 
before the conjugated pair of nominal and adnominal functions. 

How often are loe deceived f 

3. The order of construction may be deemed mixt, when the 
PRIMARY FUNCTIONS are placed in the direct order with respect to 
each other, while their respective auxiliaries are placed in the in- 
verse order; that is to say, when the atunliaries precede the 
PRIMARY FUNCTIONS to which they belong respectively z 

Wb 99meiime4 uzet your $i$Ur Hbllen ovi-the neio-FAmADB. 

4. The order of constmction may be deemed amriguous when the 
PRIMARY FUNCTIONS are placed in an inverse order, and their 
respective aiudliaries are placed after diem in a direct order : 

How OFTSN ARB WB DECBXVBD BT OVB OWN IMAGIMATION. 

The construction may also be deemed ambiguous, when the con- 
jugated pair of functions are understood without being expressed ; 
as in the case of an exclamation or a pimple answer to a question. 

It would be difficult to prove that any one of these orders of con- 
struction is superior to another. Each of them has its peculiar 
beauties, and they are all equally valuable in producing variety. In 
very short sentences, the direct order of construction is most gene- 
rally used, but in very long sentences, the other orders are more 
advantageously practised. By expressing our ideas with clearness 
and variety, w« shall naturally call into our service all the orders, 
without stopping to examine the peculiar characteristics of each. 
The only utility of these particular distinctions is, to render the 
mind familiar with all the natural sources of variety in the construc- 
tion of sentences. 

It would bfi easy to multiply examples of diversity in construc- 
tion, but we think that enough has been said to put the intelligent 
studEent in the way of analyzing sentences of every description. It 
remains for us now to examine the subject of individtuility, or the 
proper method of separating individual sentences and the individual 
members of sentenceS| by means of punctuating signs. 
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4. — OF INDIYIDUALITT IN TUB QENBRAL VUNCTIONS OF ASRAKGB* 

MSNT. 

In this division we shall have to studj the particular functions of 
the fourth general class of the signs of ideas, and, as the definition 
of that class of si^ and marks has been given in the seventh and 
eighth chapters, it will be necessary to read those chapters again 
very attentively before we procaed here. 

Having refreshed the memory by reading those chapters of ana^ 
lytical definition, we shall easily understand the synthetical functions 
of those signs and marks which are commonly used to distinguish 
the different sorts of individuality in the general functions of ar- 
rangement. It is not onr intention to enter deeply into a philosophic 
inquiry concerning the natural functions of marks and signs, but we 
ehall be obliged to go as far into minute details as practical utility 
may require. So far, and no farther, shall we indulge in the varieties 
of minuteness, and this limited practical excursion will confine us to 
a minority of those minor divisions which are given in the eighth 
chapter. 

In the general table of the functions of signs, the four principal 
divisions are established in the following order of precedence ; — 

ACCENT, EMPHASIS, ANNEXATION and PUNCTUATION, DUt WO deem it 

adviseable to invert this order in the present division and commence 
by explaining the synthetic fonctions of the last order. 

0/ Punciuaiion. 

As far as individual and collective individuality is concerned, the 
functions of punctuation are merely those of separation ; and these 
functions, in rhemar, are confined within the limits of single groups 
of sentences. The higher orders of distinction concemmg the in- 
dividuality of chapters and other general sections of a subject, 
belong to Logic ana Rhetoric or the superior branches of the science 
of language. We have merely to consider, then, the difierent sorts 
of individuality which are contained in one distinct paragraph or 
complete group of sentences. 

It is true that one general group of sentences may contain several 
subordinate groups, such as those which were explained in the defini. 
tion of the dmerent varieties of period, but those subordinate groups 
might with propriety, be separated into distinct collections, if it were 
necessary to render their respective shades of individuality, more 
conspicuous. The proper method, however, of grouping sentences, 
cannot be fully explained without entering into the principles of 
logical arrangement, and that is a branch of method which stretches 
beyond the limita of this treatise. We must therefore, leave the 
subject of grouping sentences into paragraphs, to the student's 
knowledge of logical method if be have acquired any, and if not, \ie 
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must trust to that logical instinct which is generally called common 
sense^ and which is often a surer, a more natural, and consequently, 
a more scientific guide, than those arbitrary rules which are aerived 
from one-sided speculation. 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to multiply examples of the dis- 
tinct separation of individual sentences. If we read in the eighth 
chapter the definition of the diflferent varieties of punctuation, very 
carefully and several times over, we shall be less puzzled to under- 
stand the proper method of separating full sentences hy periods, 
complete members, by semi-periods, and complex functions, by 
commas, than we should, if we had to examine a multitude of dif- 
ferent examples. 

What has been said concerning the different varieties of the full- 
point or period, is intended more especially to convey a general idea 
of paragraphic grouping or collective individuality, than to insist on 
the necessity of having four varieties of period to indicate the 
various Unctions of individual and collective separation. One single 
sign has been hitherto deemed sufficient for that purpose, and we 
have no desire to introduce unnecessary reforms in the practical 
methods of individual separation, or punctuation. 

The same observations may be applied to the semi'period in its 
various modes of distinguishing and separating the individual mem- 
bers of a compound- sentence. 

With respect to the use of the comma in separating the individual 
functions of a complex sentence, we may repeat here, that, as far as 
the meaning of the sentence is concerned, the absolute necessity of 
the mark of separation only occurs, when an inferior fimction is 
placed exactly between two functions, to which it may belong with 
equal propriety, and thus render the meaning of the whole sentence 
ambiguous, unless it be separated from the one and grouped with the 
other. This case has been ^ly explained under the head of con- 
struction, and therefore, it is not necessary to enlarge upon it here. 
It has been observed, also, that when the order of construction is 
properly attended to, these ambiguous cases occur very rarely, and 
that the principal use of the comma is, to mark those natural stages 
of pause which a distinct utterance requires in order to breathe 
freely at proper intervals. 

There are two distinctions to be made in these breathing pauses. 
1. If we are reading or speaking very deliberately, we may make a 
very slight pause at the end of every three or four words, besides 
those more decided pauses which are necessary to prevent fatigue. 
Mr. Lindley Murray gives the following example of a sentence with- 
out an internal pause : — " The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom" We may, however, in reading, make a very slight pause 
for respiration, after the word Lord, though it is not always necessary 
to marK such very slight pauses, by inserting a comma in writing or 
printing. 2. The comma should be inserted wherever we wish to 
mark any very distinct ftmction of a sentence, whether that function 
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be composed of one word only, or of several. For instance; the 
words however y then^ and many others of a similar nature, require a 
pause, not only for the ease of the speaker, but also, for the con- 
venience of the hearer f who may be thereby enabled to distinguish 
each individual function from those with which it is allied. The 
most general rule, then, which occurs to our mind at present, con- 
cerning the use of the commas is 

1. That it is useless to crowd our writing with marks of all the 
slightest pauses which occur in reading and speaking. 

2. That the comma should be placed in writing wherever a very 
marked pause takes place in speaking. 

It may be further observed, here, with respect to the general utility 
of pimctuation, that, when every individual sentence, whether it be 
simple or complex or compoutid or ambiguous, has been distinctly 
separated firom the rest, by a period or mark of complete separation, 
it IS of minor importance to separate very distinctly its internal mem- 
bers and functions, except in that particular case of ambiguous 
I)Osition which has been already explained. It is, at any rate, of 
ittle importance, whether we use the semi-period or the comma to 
separate the complete members of a compound sentence, and both the 
one and the other are often used to separate the mere complex func* 
tions of a complex or an ambiguous sentence. We ourselves, 
seldom use any other mark of internal separation than that of the 
comma, unless we wish to indicate a more formal pause than usual 
between the parts of a lon^ sentence. 

As marks of individuality, then, — the period is used to separate 
individual sentences from each other, by indicating that natural 
pause in speaking which denotes a full ana distinct meaning in each 
one respectively. 

The semi-period is used to separate long individual members of a 
compoimd sentence, and long complex functions of a complex or an 
ambiguous sentence. 

The comma is used to separate short members of compound 
sentences, and sometimes, to separate distinct parts of simple or com- 
plex sentences. 

The note of interrogation is placed at the end of a question, and 
the note of admiration is placed at the end of a sentence which is 
deemed peculiarly remarkable. In both cases, the pause is deemed 
equal to that of a full period. 

Of Annexation. 

As far as practical utility is concerned, we have very little to add 
to the general definition of annexation, which has been already given 
in the eighth chapter. We have nothing to add concerning the 
varieties of the hyphen, and with respect to those of the parenthesis. 
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we need only say (hat, parenthetical obtrusions and marka of refer- 
ence which divert our attention from the principal subject of the 
text, should be treated with great diffideuco, and avoided as much as 
possible. The various functions of the brace relate principally to 
tabular arrangements which do not require a more particular explan- 
ation than that which has been already given, and all that it is neces- 
Bary to add concerning the different varieties of elision is, that they 
should he used as sparmgly as possible ; for as their business is to in- 
dicate the mere mutilations of indieidualili/ the less we have to do 
with them, the better. 

Of Emphasis. 

The practical importance of emphasis in distinguishing the dif- 
ferences of individuahty, is generally much greater than that of other 
signs, though it is not represented by any special mark of indication. 
The very same sentence may have several different shades of meau- 
jug given to it, without undergoing any other change than tbat of 
displacing the emphasis from one word to another. There is a par. 
ticular sentence which has been repeated in all the school books of 
the present century, aa an illustration of the power of emphasis, and 
as that sentence has obtained a sort ot emphatic authority, we cannot 
do better than submit to its powers of ioitruction. Here it is, then, 
in its different aspects : 

Shall j.on ride to town to-daj? No; I ah»ll lend loy BemnL 

Sh»!l you ride 1o town to-day I No ( I ehall wallc. 

Shall you lide (o loan to-day f No : I ahall ride into the counljy. 

Shall you ride Icr [ova iQ-day ? No : bul I shall to-morrow. 

From these examples, it is evident that the emphasis distinguishes 
the principal idea of the sentence, and that the meaning of the 
whole sentence is changed by removing, from one word to another, 
that importance which is represented by a more emphatic utterance. 
Not only the importance of the individual word which hears the 
emphasis, is increased, but the meaning of the wtole sentence, or 
group of functions, is modified by that mutation of individual im- 
portance. This fact teaches us, then, that one of the mechanical 
functions of emphasis, is, to transfer the highest order of im- 
portance as far as meaning is concerned, to any word in a sen- 
tence, whatever the rank of that word may he in the mechanical 
functions of arrangement. 

In the preceding examples, we have written in italics, that word 
which hears the emphasis in each respective sentence, and this 
mode of vFriting emphatic words in a different character is generally 
adopted, to designate words which are more than usually emphatic, 
but, in the general manner of writing, there are many emphatic 
woros which are not distinguished by any mark or sign. Wb must 
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not forget to state, however, that words are often written in italics or 
SMALL CAPITALS, when they are not the most emphatic words of the 
sentence in which they are serving. Sometimes whole sentences are 
written in italics, and yet the individual words which are thus 
equally distinguished in type, are not equally emphatic ; so that the 
relative and the indicative emphasis must he carefully distinguished 
from the emphasis of force ^ because they may all be writfcn in the 
same character, whether in italics, in small capitals, or in ordinary 
type. The fact is, that we have no IQxed method of indicating the 
aifferent sorts of emphasis. All that we can certify on this siioject 
is, that, when a word, or a set of words, is particularly designated by 
being written in a different character of type, or by being marked 
with signs of quotation or of allusion^ or by being written in a sepa- 
rate line, or in any other peculiar manner, it is under the influence of 
one of the four general sorts of emphasis, but we have only one rule 
to tell us which sort of emphasis is indicated, and that rule is common 
sense or our own sharpness. It ma^ also happen that those words 
wh|ch are distinguished by some particular sign may be under the in- 
fluence of several sorts of emphasis, and the same may be said of 
many words which are not particularly designated by any sign. In 
fact, nearly all the words of ordinary composition are written alike, 
without any distinction of emphasis, so that, after all, we have only 
that primitive rule called common sense to assist us in guessing at 
the aifferent degrees of importance which an author may attach to 
different words in a written sentence. 

As it has not hitherto been deemed necessary to mark the dif- 
ferent degrees of emphasis in written words, it is not strange that 
there should be but two general signs to indicate the different tones 
of voice by which those emphatic expressions may be diversified, 
and yet the meaning of a sentence may be absolutely changed by a 
mere tone of irony. It would be useless, therefore, as far as practical 
utihty is concerned, to enlarge upon the different varieties of internal 
emphasis^ and, for the very same reasons, it will be unnecessary to 
dwell particularly on the other minor details of emphatic indi- 
viduality. 

Whatever is practically useM in the different distinctions of em- 
phasis will be necessarily explained under the head of Accent^ 
because the inflections of accent on the principal syllables of words, 
are generally regulated by the different degrees of importance which 
distinguish the emphatic words to which they belong. We shall, 
therefore, cumulate the explanations of variety of emphasis and 
diversity of inflection, so as to avoid a useless repetition of par- 
ticular illustrations. 

Of Accent, 

In order to have a clear understanding as to the different varieties 
of inflection, commonly called accents ^ we should understand those 

L 
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elements of music to which they are analogous, and, as many per- 
sons are not acquainted with those elements, we will endeavour to 
explain them as far as our subject requires. A very rapid and super- 
ficial analysis is all Uiat is necessary for that purpose. 

There are, at least, diree different decrees m the elementary scales 
of musical sound. The first is called the Diatonic &cale^ the second, 
the Chromatic scale^ and the third, the Enharmonic scale. The 
first contains seven distinctions of elementary sound which are 
called musical notes. The second contains twelve distinctions of 
elementary sound, and these distinctions are called half tones. The 
third contains at least sixteen varieties of tone, and in its full deve- 
lopment it contains forty-eight elementary distinctions, but, as these 
minute distinctions have not been regularly classed in one scale by 
musical professors, we shall not, here, dwell upon that question. It 
will be enough to state that the twelve semd'tones contam four nega^ 
tive intervals or third parts of tones between the points which dis- 
tinguish the fa^ from the sharp divisions on the cords of a perfect 
instrument like the violin ; and that these intervals are of great^use 
in facilitating counter modulations by substituting fats for sharps 
and vice versa. 

These sixteen divisions, then, of the scjale, afibrd thirty-two 
varieties of function when taken in an ascending and a descending 
movement. Besides these 32 distinctions, there are the distinctions 
of grave and acute, quick and sloWy forte, medium and piano, and 
the last th7*ee multiplied by the first four, are equal to 12 distinct 
degrees of function. 12 and 32 are 44, and these are augmented to 
48 by the four ambiguous distinctions of capacity, elasticity, tone^ 
and compression or articulation. By capacity we mean the difference 
between bass and tenor voices; by elasticity we mean the difference 
of volume in sound, full or mea^e ; by tone we mean the difference 
between metallic and other sounds ; by eofpression we mean stacctUo 
and other peculiarities. It is only necessary, however, to take a 
superficial glance at the seven notes of the diatonic scale, in order 
to understand the general character of vocal inflection, but, as we 
are speaking of the compound enharmonic scale of elementary mu- 
sical sounds we will state that the 48 distinct elements of that scale 
are exactly analogous to the natural alphabet of 48 distinct letters. 

In the diatonic scale, then, there are seven notes, and each of 
these notes has a peculiar individual character. This peculiarity of 
individual function has, no doubt, been well understood oy celebrated 
musicians, but it has not been thoroughly explained in elementary 
books. In England and in Germany the seven notes are merely de- 
nominated by tne names of, a, b, c, d, e, f, g. In France and Italy 
they are called do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si. In England, the peculiar 
function of each note is vaguely designated by its position in the 
scale ; thus, /?r*/, second, third, fourth, fifths sixth, seventh ; and, 
even in this loose mode of indication, it is not a which is the first or 
key note, but c. In France and Italy, the peculiar fimctions of the 
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notes are designated thus: — the tonique, the sous mediants , the 
mediantSy^e sous domindntCy the dominants y the sus dominants, the 
ssnsibis. This is still a very imperfect mode of defining the pecu- 
liar function of each note in the diatonic scal^, but, as our present 
object is not a disquisitioii on musid, we merely mention these facts to 
legitimate our own method of explanation, which is the result of a 
rapid excursion of imiversal principles in the region of musical 
harmony. 

The name which is generally adopted to represent the individual 
function of each note in the musical scale is, tonality ; pronounced 
io^naV'i'ty. Now, there are seven different individual functions in 
the diatonic degree of tonality. The first or key note called Do is 
commonly and very properly called the tonique y but the other notes 
are not so properly named ; we have, therefore, given them the fol- 
lowing names, when they are placed in an ascending scale: thu8> 
{count upwards) 

8. The f^0tliq[ttf SittpetCtft, or the acute octaye of the key-note. 

7. The Direct transitive, or seyenth. 

6. The Alliant or sixth. 

5, The CONCORDANT, or dominant or fifth. 

4. The Inverse transitive, or fourth. 

3. The Consonant, or mediant or third. 

2. The Dissonanty or juxta-posito or second. 

1. The f^tftli^Uty or key-note. 

To understand these different individual functions clearly, the stu- 
dent must either have a musical instrument at hatid, (a piano*fo rte, 
for instance) or know how to form the whole scale in the voice. It 
is very easy to form an ascending scale of notes in the voice, by 
raising the tone gradually as we pronounce each note successively ; 
thus,— -<fo, rsy miy fay sol, lay «', do ; but, to a person who does? not 
understand the principles of music, it will be more convenient to 
make the experiment on a musical instrument. We will suppose, 
then, that the student is seated before a piaao-forte, and that any 
seven of the consecutive notes indicated by white keys of ivory, are 
prcfssed down in succession, so as to sound the notes. These notes 
milst be sounded in an ascsnding and not in a descending sca!e, 
because the tonality is not the same in both movements. 

By sounding the first note repeatedly the ear becomes accustomed 
to that tone, and thence it is called the tonique or key-note ; \yhether 
it be a very low, or a medium, or a very high note, it is still the 
tonique. 

After having chosen a not^ for a tonique y and sounded it two or 
three times, we may sound the next one above it, once or twice, and 
then by leaving off, all at once, we shall find that the ear is very dis- 
satisfied, in fact, that it experiences a painful sensation which maybe 

l2 
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relieved, either by sounding the first note a^edn^ or by sounding the 
third note. The second note, then, is called a dissonant because it 
does not accord with the first ; and it may be fiirther observed that 
all notes are seconds or dissonants compared to their immediate 
neighbours. By first sounding the note which we have chosen for a 
ionique and then sounding the third note above it, we shall find that 
they agree very well, and that the ear is satisfied at first, but, if we 
leave off without sounding any other note, the ear will feel a 
vacancy, which may be immediately filled by resounding the tonique 
note. The third note, then, agrees in consonance with the first, but 
it does not form a perfect repose. For this reason it has been called 
the mediants to indicate an intermediate degree of repose. The 
tonique and its octaves are the only notes on wnich the ear can re- 

Sose perfectly. The fifth note called the dominant is the highest 
egree of partial repose, and the third or mediant is the lowest 
degree of partial repose. The other notes of the scale do not afford 
any degree of repose ; they are all more or less impatient to move 
either backwards or forwards. 

If we sound the tonique^ the dissonant, the consonant, and the 
fourth in slow succession and leave off at the fourth, we shall find 
that the ear is not quite satisfied, and that the fourth note is more 
inclined to come bacJk to the third than to move on to the fifth. It 
is for that reason we have called it the inverse transitive. By 
sounding the tonique first and then the/ourthf we shall find that they 
do not agree very well, but form a sort of half dissonance, which is 
relieved oy running down to the first or tonique note. 

By sounding the notes successively ft'om the tonique up to the fifth 
or dominant we shall find that the ear may repose some time on the 
fifth, and that there is not a marked dissonance between them, though 
we shall perceive by sounding the fifth note repeatedly, that the ear 
is not perfectly satisfied unless we move on to the octave tonique or 
redescend to the primitive tonique. This fifth note is called the con^ 
cordante, because it forms a second consonance or a second third 
when it is sounded in company with the first and third notes only. 
It is called the dominant because it forms a partial repose which an- 
nounces the final repose of the tonique. It is named thus, also, 
because it has a clearer sound than any other note in the scale as the 
yellow ray of the solar spectrum, is clearer and brighter, if not 
lighter than any of the others. As each ray has a different degree of 
light as well as a peculiar colour, so each note has a different cha- 
racter besides being of a high or a low tone. 

These analogies are very interesting, but they do not belong par- 
ticularly to our present subject. We may, however, stroll a httle 
further from our direct line, and state that the harmony of pure 
colours is similar to that of the musical notes. By placing the seven 
colours of the prism, violet, indigo, azure, green, yellow , orange^ 
and red, on a white or on a black ground, we may observe, 
1. That they all agree equally with the black and the white which 
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are analogous to the gra-oe and the acute octaves of the tonique note 
in music. 2. That if the seven colours are placed in a circle, all 
those which are in immediate contact, disagree with each other : that 
is, supposing them to he placed in the natural diatonic succession of 
violet, indigo blue, sky-blue, green, yellow, orange and red, and 
that each colour is of nearly the same degree of depth, or force y or 
tint. It must he further observed, also, that the colours in ju^ta^ 
position only disagree when they are considered separately, for when 
they are altogether, the dissonance of the contiguous colours is 
counterbalanced by the numerous degrees of consonance afforded by 
the rest. 

Considered in pairs, then, the contiguous colours disagree. Any 
two colours of the circle which stand as thirds to each other, form 
the most agreeable variety of harmony. We say variety of har- 
mony, because the black and the white are the only colours which 
form a perfect unity of harmony with the prismatic colours ; and the 
greatest of all contrasts is that of black and white. As far then, as 
the agreeable variety of colours in pairSy is concerned, 

The thirds stand first in harmony ; 
The siofths stand second ; 
The fifths stand third ; 
The fourths siding fourth ; 

The sevenths are, of course, the same as the ^econrf*,. because tJbey 
are contiguous and dissonant to the octave. 

We have indulged in this little analogical excursion, to interest the 
female student in the art of grouping ideas correctly in language. 
By glancing at the art of grouping colours and flowers harmoniously, 
we may perhaps attract the attention of those who would not other- 
wise relish the dry study of grammar, and under this consideration, 
we will continue our analogical stroll a few minutes longer. 

Being resolved on this rapid excursion, we will commence by 
forming a treble diatonic scale of analogy, between the prismatic 
colours^ the musical notes and the spiritual desires of the soul. 



1. 


Do 


: ToNicK, 


... Violet, 




FRrENDSHIP. 


2. 


Re 


Dissonant^ 


... Indigo f 




Emulation (in good.) 


3. 


Mi 


Consonant, 


... Azure, 




LOYE. 


4. 


Fa ■: 


TrantUive inverse, 


... Green, 




Love of variety. 


5. 


SOL 


I CONCORDANT, 


... YELLOW, 




PARENTAL AFFECTION. 


6. 


La 


Alliant, 


... Orange, 




Enthusiasm. 


7. 


Si ! 


' Transitive direct, 


... Red^ 




Ambition (to do good.) 


0.1 


) 190 

1 S90 




... mftiu, 
... Kift^it, 




Universal Benevolence or 
Religious Unity. 

SeLF'LOVE. 



J. 3 



ISO 
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Before we proceed fiirtlier, nc must obBerre that these deBirea of 
the mind are understood in a legitimate and harmonious sense, the 
same as the colours and the musical cotes are supposed to be pure, 
and that the bad passions of hatred, revenge, jealousy, iniquitous 
ambition, and sheer selfishoeaa are analogous to dirty colours and 
discordant notes. 

The five sensea, sight, hearing, taste, touch, and smell, are analo- 
gous to the semi-tones of uuisic, and the ambiguous colours of 
matter. If we were not afraid of wandering too far from our sub- 
ject, we might remark upon some very interesting analogies between 
the science of musical harmony and the newly discovered principles 
of moral harmony. It is now clearly proved that the most natural 
and legitimate desires may produce nusery and socisJ discord, if they 
are not properly regulated by social institutions, the same as the 
most perfect notes of the mtisical scale, may produce insupportable 
discord when they are not sounded in harmonic groups. The 
reader may easily demonstrate this fact, by sounding aiiy two con- 
tiguous tones of the chromatic scale on the piano-forte. Those 
chromatic tones which are quite contiguous are represented by the 
black and the white keys, and any person who wifl sound together 
several times a black and a white key contiguously situated on a per- 
fectly well-tmied piano-forte, may have an auricular demonstratioa 
I of natural but insufferable discobd. The contiguous notes on the 
chromatic scale of half-tones produce absolute discord, but the 
dii 
twi 
pei 
coj 
col 
mc 
die 
by 
em 
we 
ele 
the 
:; 
roi 
Mi 



contiguous notes on the diatonic scale of full tones, only produce 
dissonances which are admissible in musical harmony. Two conti- 
^ s black keys, or two contiguous white keys produce dissonance : 
two contiguous keys of different colour produce discord. 

There are four contiguous degrees of natural discord on every 
perfect note, on a perfect instrument like the violin, besides the two 
contiguous diatonic dissonances, and without considering the dis- 
cordant sounds oi false notes ; and, the new science of moral har- 
mouy proves that every natural desire may produce insufferable 
discord in four different ways, besides two sorts of dissonance or 
i-diacord. Moral discord may be produced in all these degrees 
by the shocks of natural desires, without taking into consideration the 
endless varieties of discord produced by the pbrvehted passions of 
the soul. 

e who may fancy that these analogies are merely imaginary, 
we reply that musical harmony and all other sorts of harmony, would 
not be harmoDy at all, if they were not exactly analogous to those 
elements of harmony which constitute the human being. Leaving 
the reader to think what he or she like concerning tbesc analogies, 

e shall merely add a few more cursory observations, and then return 

) our subject. 

With respect to flowers, we may observe that the colour of the 
rose is a mixture of pure red and pure white, and the Sower is 
analogous to a noble ambition (to do good) tempered down into an 
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agreeable modesty by that holiest of all passions or desires, unitferm 
sal benevolence. Such is the emblem of virginity. The flower of 
the pansy or hearts-ease is composed of two colours, violet and 
yellow y and as these colours are analogous to frieudship and parental 
affection, the flower is undoubtedly, at least in our mind, analogous 
to fraternal and paternal affection. We may further observe that 
the two colours are analogous to the agreement of the first and the 
fifth notes in music, and certainly, one of the most agreeable varieties 
of moral harmony is that of mutual affection between brothers or 
sisters, and their parents. 

From these very hasty observations we may conclude that, in com- 
posing bouquets of flowers, we may easily group them so as to 
speak the silent language of the heart. Where friendship is the pre- 
dominant affection, the chaste violet sliould be most conspicuouS| 
and so of the other colours and affections. 

After paying this little tribute to the love of variety, we may re- 
descend to our former subject, as the fourlh note tends to redescend 
to the tonique. Having made this allusion, however, to the analogy 
which exists between the natural desire /or change and the transitive 
/unction of the fourth note of music, we must not neglect the cor- 
responding analogy of the green colour which is the most extensively 
diversified colour in nature. Wherever we turn our eyes on the 
productions of nature, we find an endless variety of green colour : 
and as green is the most soothing colour to the eye, so change is the 
most soothing balm to the fatigue of the soul. Without the re- 
descending transition of green, every other colour would become 
insupportable, and without the relief of universally-recurring variety, 
the most intense affections of the soul would degenerate into pure 
mania. 

When we wandered from the explanation of the relative functions 
of the seven musical notes, we had already examined the tonality of 
the first, second, third, fourth and fifth notes, and as it will not re- 
quire many minutes to read that part over again, we advise the 
student to do so, before we proceed. 

The sij^th note is called the alliant, because it forms the natural 
tonique of a musical scale of notes in a minor key ; and, as it is the 
only note of the major diatonic scale which naturally, generates a 
minor diatonic scale, when taken as a tonique, it is the only individual 
note or function which allies the major and the minor keys in music. 

It would lead us too far out of our way to explain the difference 
between the major and the minor scales of tonality, but whenever 
an air is gay, lively, martial or cheerful, we may be quite sure that 
its elementary notes belong to the major scale, and whenever an air 
is, on the contrary, plaintive, melancholy, or of a languishing and 
tender expressiveness, we may be sure that its elementary notes 
belong to the minor scale. 

As the desires of the soul are similar in both sexes without render- 
ing the character of men similar to those of women, so the notes of 
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the major and the minor scales of music, are similar without having 
the same colour of expression. And, as the sixth note of the 
major scale is the tonique of the minor scale, so enthuHasmf which 
is generalljr a secondary passion in men, is very often the predomi- 
nant affection in the soul of women. Or, we may say, that hve is 
generally the predominant passion of woman, ambition^ the ndinjo; 
esire of man, and enthusiasm, equally natural to both. The dii^ 
ference between the major and tne minor diatonic scales may be 
easily perceived, by sounding in succession the three consonances of 
the major scale, do, mi, sol, si, and the acute octave do ; or, o, b, o^ 
B, and the octave c. After sounding these consonances several 
times, that the ear may become &miliar with them, we ma^ contrast 
the effect with that of a similar succession of consonances m a minor 
scale ; thus, la, do, mi, sol (dihze), la ; or A, C, E, G {fifiarp), A, 
octave. The G sharp, is represented by the black key between the 
notes G and A, on the piano.; The contrast of effect is very striking, 
but we cannot explain the causes of that contrast, without entering 
too deeply into the science of musical sounds. 

The seventh note of the diatonic scale, is termed the direct transit 
live because it has an ascending tendency which is an exact counter- 
part to the descending tendency of the fourth note. By sounding the 
seven notes successively and leaving off at the seventh, we shall find 
that the car waits impatiently for tl^ eighth note, which is an exact 
counterpart in unity, with the tonique. 

These seven notes, then, have each a different character or ftmc- 
tion, besides being relatively of a higher or a lower tone, and this 
difference of function is called tonality. Now, there is a difference 
of o|)inion amongst musicians, concerning the natural meUiod of 
forming the diatonic scale. Some say that the old system of placing 
ihii tonique at the bottom of the scale, is the most correct method, 
and others maintain that the tonique ought to be placed exactly in 
tlie middle. We are inclined to think with Monsieur de Momigny, 
that the central position is most natural to the tonique, because, in 
that poffition the direct transitive does not run us into the tonique of 
a higher scale ; but there can be Httle doubt that both are natural, 
though one is more generallv adopted than the other. The fact is, 
that the musical scale may be considered in at least three different 
ways according to the movement of the notes ; thus, 



CO S ^ C Ascending movoment, Do, re, ml, (a, lol, la, li. Do. 
fL ? <S. < Mixt movement, Sol, la, si. Do, re, mi, fa. 

^ IS O M 

o"* C Descen'iiog movement, Do, ii, la, fol, Ca, mi, re, Do, 

Having taken this little peep into the secrets of musical inflections, 
we shalfbe better prepared to understand the natural functions of 
vocal inflections or accents, in modifying the individual characters of 
words and sentences, and in order to render the subject as simple as 
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possible, we shall only notice the three principal inflections in the 
diatonic scale of accents. 

In the seven functions of tonality in music, we have observed that 
there are four notes which produce sensations of impatience, if we 
leave off suddenly without moving backwards or forwards to other 
notes, and three notes only which admit certain degrees of repose. 
These three liotes are the tonique, the dominant^ and the mediant. 
The first admits of a complete or final repose ; the second allows us 
to dwell upon it for some time, but, it announces the necessity of a 
more complete resting place ; the third admits also a partial rest, 
but not a final one. 

We observed, also, that the fifth note of the scale was called the 
dominant because it had a predominant clearness of sound, analogous 
to the predominance of light which is remarkable in the yellow ray 
of the solar spectnun, and, for this reason we may deem the clearest 
inflection of the voice, the dominant variety of accent. The next 
may be termed the mediant inflection, and the final or terminative 
accent may be called the tonique inflection. From the tonique note 
we rise to the mediant, and from the mediant we rise to the domi- 
nant ; from both we descend to the tonique. Hence we may easily 
understand the natural functions of rising and falling inflections. 
As the tonique and the dominant are the most remarkable notes of 
the musical scale, so the accents which are analogous to them in the 
speaking inflections of the voice, are also the most remarkable in 
contrast. That inflection which is analogous to the mediant note, 
will be more easily understood if we call it the suspensive or middle 
inflection. The analogies of the speaking inflections, then, and the 
musical consonances stand thus. 



Sol, 

Mi, 

DO. 



Dominant, The rising or dominant inflection. 
Mediant, The middle or suspensive inflection. 
TONICK, The falling or tonick inflection. 



These, then, are the corresponding analogies between speaking in- 
flections and musical consonances, but we must not mistake them for 
identical functions, for there is a very marked difference between 
them. The musical notes are generally sounded individually ^ but 
speaking inflections slide gradually up or down to the dominant, or 
mediant, or tonick degrees, and these slidings up or down differ 
from those of musical appogiaturas or intermediate grace notes, 
insomuch as the human voice is superior to all other sorts of musical 
instrument. The human voice in both speaking and singing, is in- 
finitely more flexible than any mere instrument, and it is for this 
reason that we say sliding or infinitely graduated rising and falling 
inflections, to distinguish them from the mere leaping inflections of 
ordinary musical instruments. The laws of harmony, however, are 
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the same in all sorts of musical or measured inflectioiis, and these 
secondary differences onlj relate to the superior or inferior d^rees 
of perfection in the instrument. By keeping constantly in view, this 
difference between the sliding infieetUma of the voice and the leap- 
ing inflections of a mere instrument, we can apply the same genmd 
laws of music to both cases. 

It is a general law in music that every final phrase in a musical air 
or paragraph, ends with the tonique note ; ana so it is in lanraage : 
every final fimction in a paragraph or group of sentences shomd end 
with a falling or tonique inflection. In music it is customary for the 
intermediate phrases to end with a suspensive note, to announce to 
the ear that the air or complete group of musical sentences is not 
yet terminated ; and so it should be in closing one of the inter- 
mediate periods of a paragraph or grQup of sentences. In music 
the most emphatic contrast results from tiie opposition of the tonique 
and the dominant, and so it is in language, where the rising and 
fiadling inflections are naturally contrasted in words which are con- 
trasted in emphasis. A very few examples will render these three 
principal sorts of inflection ii;ery distinct and easy to the under- 
standing. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to inform the hypercritical reader 
that these three sorts of inflection are not given here as a complete 
scale, but merely m a sufficient indication for practical purposes. It 
would be very easy, otherwise, to distinguish forty-eight elements of 
inflection, by forming a compound enharmonic scale of all the aS" 
cendingy descending^ miwty and ainbiguous fimctions of accent or 
syllabic emphasis. 

Before we lay down rules for the application of the three principal 
sorts of inflection, we must observe that the emphasis or force with 
which we utter a word is quite distinct from the nature of the inflec- 
tion which is applied to the principal syllable of that word. In 
music, a high note may be sounded either pianOj ox forth ; that is, 
either softly or forcibly ; and a low note may be similarly varied in 
the degrees of force with which it is sounded. The inflections, then, 
represent the high and the low notes, and they may be either forcibly 
or mildly uttered, the same as high and low notes in music. A word 
which is under' the influence of a very strong emphasis, may have 
either a high or a low, a dominant or a tonick mflection. In fact, it 
generally happens that words which are equally emphatic have their 
contrasted meaning indicated by the contrast of the dominant and 
the tonick inflections. 

In order to prevent confusion in the mind of the student, we will 
treat the four principal sorts of emphasis and the four analogoos dis- 
tinctions of accent at the same time, two by two ; thus, 



si 
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Emphasis of force on single words. 
Accent of ford on single syllables, ^ : ' 



^ .1 Emphasis 4if.t^fi«e on contrasted words. 






^ 



Accent of sense by contrasted inflections, ^ 



/ . / \ 



f 

^ r 

o^ J Neutral or indicative Emphasis, 



Subdued and organic Emphasis. 

Rhythmical Aocent, Concluding tonick Inflection, V^ 



1 
^ Double or indicative Accent, suspensive Inflection, ) 

Before we proceed with these contrasted explanations, we must 
make a few more observations concerning the peculiar functions of 
the tonick and the dominant notes in the musical scale, in order to 
convey a clear idea of their analogous inflections in the speaking 
modulations of the voice. 

In the first place, the tonick or fundamental key-note is given by 
that degree of elevation or pitch of the voice m which a person 
finds it most convenient to sing or play, and the tonick inflection of 
the speaking voice is given by the general tone in which we speak, 
whetner that tone be high, or low, or middling. The tonick of a 
whispering tone is as marked as that of an ordmary tone, and when 
we change our voice from a loud to « subdued, or from a subdued to 
a whisperifiig tone, we change the tonick inflection or general tone of 
the voice, and these changes are exactly analogous to what musicians 
term, modulating from one tone to another and consequently from 
one tonie to another. The inflections are quite distinct from these 
generid myodulationg or changes in the pitch of voice, for, whether 
4^e general tone in which we speak, be high or low, loud or soft, the 
risinff and falling inflections are still varied in the same manner. 

When we have fixed, either voluntanly or involuntarily, upon the 
general tone c(f voice in which we intend to speak, we vary the inflec- 
tions of our voice as much as we like during the conversation, but 
every general or paaragrapbic or fmal conclusion, must end in the 
same tone .as that m which we commenced, and therefore every com- 
plete resting-place in a discourse, or in a conversation, ends with the 
tonick inflection. This law is also observed in music ; for if an air 
did not end in the same general tone as that in which it commenced, 
the ear would be dissatisfied, and naturally expect that something 
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WM Btill coming to complete the sense. This flnal tone, however, is 
not necessarily emphatic : indeed, it is generally mild, on the con- 
trary, to indicate a natural and easy close. It is for this reason that 
we have distinguished the concluding ionick in the third pair of the 
preceding table, from the emphatic ionick which is contrasted with 
the dominant inflection in the second pair of the same table. 

We can easUy understand that the ionick note often occurs 
amongst the other notes in the middle of an air, and that it may be 
there sounded very emphatically to contrast with other notes, and 
the same law applies to the ionick inflection in speaking. We have 
two sorts of tonick inflections, then, the weak ana the strong, or the 
emphatic and the ordinary tonick inflections. 

The ordinary tonick inflection is repeated very often in the course 
of conversation, but it should never be placed on the last word of a 
period, unless that period be the conclusion of a whole group or 
paragraph ; or, unless it stand alone as a complete sentiment. These 
distinctions will be practically explained presently, but before we go 
any further, we will give one example : 

When do yon go to town T To-morrow. — ^To-morrow ? Yes. — Indeed : well, I 

5/ 3 Ni - . 

did not think you were going so soon. — Yes, I am. 

In this complete group of sentences, we have marked the principal 
inflections. The first being merely a question is not complete with- 
out the answer, and though the fdling tonick inflection is placed on 
the word town, it is there as an emphatic tonick contrasted with the 
dominant on the word when. It is for that reason we have marked 
it with a figure of 2, to distinguish it from the concloding tonick 

marked 1 on the words to-morrow^ yes and "am. The suspensive 
inflection is placed on the word soon^ though it is the last word of 
a sentence ; because it is pronounced in a manner which indicates a 
desire to know the reason of that unexpected speedy departure ; and 
the first word of the responding sentence takes up the inflection, as 
it were, where the other left it, and continues the movement until 
the whole is satisfactorily closed by the concluding .tonick inflec- 
tion. 

There are two sorts of rising inflection, then, and two sorts of fill- 
ing inflection. The suspensive rising inflection we have indicated 
by the figure 3 analogous to a third or mediant in music, and the 
emphatic rising inflection we have distinguished by the figure 5 an- 
alogous to the fifth or dominant note of the musical scale. The em- 
phatic falling inflection used as a function of direct contrast with the 
emphatic dominant we have marked by the figure 2 to indicate a 
double degree of force, and the figure 1 is used to indicate the mev* 
concluding weak tonick: thus, 
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C / (5) Dominant emphatic inflection. 
Rising Inflections, ^ ^ ^^^ Suipennve reposing inflection. 

Falling Inflections, 5 ^ (2) ^<»»»^* emphatic inflection. 

f \ (1) TontcAr concluding inflection. 



That fallinff inflection which we have termed the emphatic ionicky 
very often descends lower in the scale than the real tonick, but it 
would only be a useless complication to indicate the exact musical 
value of each variety of inflection. In music, a sentence or group 
of sentences, if we may use the expression, generally begins with 
the tonick, or the mediant , or the dominant note, in a direct or in 
an inverse position, and in language it is usual for a sentence to begin 
with one of the inflections analogous to these notes. 

When a piece of music begins in a very quick manner, the first 
note is either an ordinary tonick or a mediant, but when it begins in 
an abrupt manner, the initiatory note is genersJlythe dominant ; and 
so it is in language ; when a conversation or a discourse begins in an 
ordinary manner, the first word of the first sentence generally takes 
an ordinary tonick or a medium inflection, but when a sentence 
begins in an abrupt manner, by asking a question or making a sort of 
exclamation, the dominant inflection is generally placed on one of 
the first words. 

When a piece of music contains several parts or sentences, like a 
paragraph or group of periods in language, the first parts generally 
close with the dominant or the mediant note, leaving the last part to 
end with the tonick as a final close. In language the same rule 
should be followed. All the first members of a compound sentence 
should close with a suspensive or a dominant inflection to let us know 
that, though the sense is complete, there is yet something more to be 
added to it. The same rule is applicable to all the periods of a group 
or paragraph, the last of which should alone be closed with a con- 
cluding tonick inflection. 

There is a remarkable diflference, however, between music and lan- 
guage, insomuch as the sentences of the former are generally con- 
structed in a very regular manner, while those of the latter are often 
constructed in a very irregular manner ; and in those cases, the inflec- 
tions are inflejpibley for, if that word which ought to be the last in the 
sentence is not the last, it takes the concluding inflection all the same 
and forces the word which has usurped the last place, to take that in** 
flection which belongs to it in its natural position. 

No man can prosper in such circumstances. 
No cause can prosper, so conducted. 
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In these two sentences we see the inflections naturally reversed, and 
this difference is the result of an inverted or irregular construction of 
the second sentence. The regular construction of that sentence 
would be thoSy 

' 5^ V N? 

No caii86|8o conducted, can prosper. 

There it is evident that the words so conducted^ are subordinate func- 
tions, acting as auxiliaries to the primary function of the noun cause^ 
and that their proper place as servants, is that of being in juxta-posi- 
tion with their master function. The emphatic tonick inflection is 
placed on the last word to contrast with the dominant inflections on the 
words BO conducted^ and though it closes the sentence, it does it in so 
positive and absolute a manner, that a modifying response may be 
naturally expected from the person to whom tnat sweeping assertion 
is made. 

With respect to the emphasis of force on single words, it is difficult 
to lay down positive rules to show when the dominant or rising em- 
phatic inflection should be used, and when the tonick or falling em- 
phatic inflection should be preferred, because the same emphatic word 
m the same sentence may take either of these inflections according as 
the general tone of the sentence be attractive, or repulsive, or neu' 
tral, or doubtful, and as there are no signs to mark Uiese movements 
of passion^ the reader must trust to the old rule of common sense to 
^ess at his author's meaning and apply the natural inflections. For 
mstance, if a question be asKcd in an interesting and attractive tone, 
the rising inflection is placed on the emphatic word, but when the same 
question is put in an imperative manner and a repulsive tone, the fall- 
ing inflection is placed on the emphatic word : thus. 

Will yon come 
Will you come? 

With respect to the emphasis of sense on several words which are 
contrasted in the same sentence, the rising and the falling accents 
are generally contrasted so as to make the dominant inflection 
correspond with the most emphatic words and the tonick inflec- 
tion, with the others, without regard to precedence of positions : 
thus. 

Which do you prefer, that, or thii? 



5^ \2 

Which do you prefer, thit, or that ? 
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In these two sentences the first cmphatio word has the dominant in- 
flection, because it is the most emphatic of the two, but the strongest 
emphasis might be as easily placed on the second as on the first em- 
phatic word : thus 

\ / 

Is it that, or thu, which you prefer ? 

Do you prefer that, or this ? 

It must be observed, however, that when two emphatic words are 
contrasted, it is not the most important which is the most emphatic ; 
on the contrary : the most important of the two, in point of mean- 
ing or superiority, nearly always takes the least forcible emphasis 
and the tonique inflection, leaving that word which loses by the con- 
trast, to take the strongest emphasis and the dominant inflection* 
We do not know that there is a single exception to this rule, though 
there may be, as one of the laws of universality, is, that no rule is 
without exception. When words are contrasted in soubd only and 
not in sense, the rules of contrast are necessarily different. 

When several words are enlphatically contrasted in meaning, those 
which have the least merit take the loudest inflections and the 
strongest emphasis. This general law is analogous to that which has 

been universally observed concerning ^' great talkers being little 

doers'* 

When several words or groups of words are emphatically contrasted, 
the law of variety steps in to alternate the inflections, though it may 
leave the loudest emphasis to the weakest side of the contrast ; 
thus. 



'* I do dislike religious controversy, because it savours more frequently of if kktal 
ABERKATiOM than oi charitable feeling ** 

Here we have written the most emphatic words in small capitals, 
and the least emphatic in italics^ but the law of variety requires that 
the inflections should be doubly contrasted : ^ " ^. From this it 
would appear that the strongest emphasis belongs to the weakest 
words of a contrast, but that the inflections are subservient to the 
movements of tone and the laws of variety. 

These illustrations are of a very general nature, but, as they will 
be more minutely explained in a general recapitulation, we pass 
rapidly on to the rhythmical functions of accent and emphasis. 

Bhythmus is one of the harmonies of movement in etery division of 
Nature, and in musical harmony it is called time. Keeping time in 
music, is merely following the laws of rhythmus, or measured move- 
ment. There are but two fundamentally different sorts of rhythmus. 



I 



I 
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but those two generate two others. The two principal movements in 
rhythm arc called double and treble, or binal and Mnal, or binary 
and trinary, or binary and ternary, and these two primary sorts of 
rhythm give rise to two others, which may be termed the mixt and 
the ambiguous sorts of rhythmus. 

The nature of these different sorts of rhythmus is not changed by 
being repeated or compounded ; so that, a quadruple movement, is 
only a repetition of the double rhythm, and a sextuple movement, is 
cither a treble rhythm, repeated once, or a double rhythm repeated 

Ordinary vialking is a mode of progressing by a double movement, 
but waltzing is a treble movement ; in music, therefore, all inarches 
are composed in a binary rhythm, and all waltzes are composed in a 
ternary rhythm. Other musical compositions are sometimes varied 
in movement. 

When children imitate an air by drumming with their fingers on a 
table, they have no other resources but those of rhythm, because 
the table only gives one sound, but that sound may be varied by 
heavy and light drumming in the measured time of rhythm, so as to 
give us tt pretty correct idea of music. Bhythm is to music what 
engraving is to painting; it gives the picture of an air without the 
colours of the different notes. An engraving represents all the 
colours of a picture by one neutral colour diversified in tint ; a drum 
represents ao air by one neutral soond, diversified in force. This is 
one of the proofs that the seven colours of light, are analogous to 
the diatonic scale of musical sounds. 

The rhythm of poetry is analogous to the rhythm of music, aad 
both are analogous to the regular pulsations of physical life. But, 
besides the rhythm of poetry, there is a rhythm iu prose. The 
only difference is that, in poetry, the rhythmical cadences called feet, 
arc all arranged in regular numbers of one rhythm, whereas, in prose, 
the doable and the treble cadences are often jumbled together in one 
irrcgnlar series of groups. 

These rhythmic cadejices in prose and verse are regulated by the 
action of the lungs breathing in and out the atmospheric air. 
When we are breathing-in, we cannot utter forcible sounds ; so that, 
we utter heavy syllables when we are bi'eathing-out, and light syl- 
lables, when we are breathing-in. 

This natural and necessary difference of force in uttering the syl- 
lables of all words without distinction, is called organic emphasis, 
to distinguish it from intentional emphasis. 

The word rhythm, then, corresponds to the action of the lungs, 
and it is called binary rhythm, or cadence, when one heavy syllable 
is uttered while we arc breathing-ont, and one light syllable, while 
aro breathing-in. In ternary rhythm we pronounce one heavy 
syllabic while we are breathing-out, and two light syllables while wc 
are breathing-in- 
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These differences pf rhythmical emphasis give rise to primary and 
secondary accents. In binary rhythmus or cadences, there are but 
two sorts of syllables, the heavy and the light, but in ternary ca- 
dences, there are three, one heavy, one light, and one lighter syl- 
lable : so that there are three distinctions of rhythmical accent, the 
primary or heavy, the secondary or light, and the neutral or faint 
accent. 

' We may, however, make partial breathings-tn and out which en- 
able us to pronounce a great number of syllables and words before 
we make a formal pause to breathe freely, but the regular system of 
pulsation is followed notwithstanding the apparent cessation. If we 
make the experiment, we shall find that it is as easy to pronounce a 
series of heavy and light syllables in slow succession, as it is to pro- 
nounce a series of heavy syllables alone in a slow manner: thus, 

One and two and three and four. 
One, two, three, four. 

From this example, it is easy to understand that the pause between 
the heavy syllables of the second line is equal to the time in which 
the light syllables of the first line are pronounced. It is also evident 
that these pauses between heavy syllables should be counted as light 
syllables in poetry, and that a verse should not always be scanned ac- 
cording to the mmiber of syllables which it contains, but according 
to the number of cadences, whether the light syllables are expressed 
or not. 
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In the first of these three examples, the rhythm of each cadence is 
binary ; in the second and third, the rhythm of each cadence is /er- 
nary. In poetry, as well as in music, the first cadence generally 
omits the heavy part of the rhythmus so as to hegin with tne light, 
and the last cadence generally follows a contrary course; so that 
they complete each other. There is a peculiar law, however, con- 
cemin^ pauses and transitions in rhythmus, which renders these par- 
tial cadences necessary. 

The fifth and seventh lines of the first examnle, omit the light syl- 
lahle of the introductory cadence and double tne light syllable of the 
first complete cadence, so as to resemble the ternary rhythm. This 
effect is analogous to what is. termed a syncope in musical rhythm, 
but it would require too much space to explain it here. It is one of 
the varieties oi ambiguous rhythmus , which admits three syllables in 
a binary cadence, and four syllables in a trinary cadence. This an- 
alogy between musical and speaking rhythmus is pregnant with very 
interesting instruction concerning the pauses and cadences of speech, 
but it is too scientific for this elementary treatise. The principal 
object of these examples is to explain the difference between rhyth- 
mical emphasis and the emphasis of sense, as well as the differences 
of their respective accents. 

In the second example we have written the second and fourth lines 
in continuation of the first and third, to shew that they might be so 
written. 

The first syllable of every complete cadence has a more marked 
emphasis and a stronger accent than the secondary or light syllables, 
and these are called the rhythmical accent and emphasis ; but there 
are certain words, both in verse and prose, which have all their syl- 
lables distinguished above those of other words, in order to mark 
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their meaning ; and the marks of this superior distinction are called 
the accents and the emphasis of sense. In the first example, we have 
written some of the most emphatic words in small capitals and 
others in italics, to distinguish them from the rest, and we have in- 
dicated the contrasted inflections on some of those emphatic words, 
in order to remind the student of what has heen said concerning the 
rising and falling inflections. 

Besides the emphasis and accents of rhythm, there are the em' 
phasis and quantity of measure, but as these belong more particu- 
larly to Rhetoric, we will merely mention them here to shew that 
certain syllables which are generally short may be lengthened in 
rhetorical quantity so as to exceed even the long syllables of mere 
grammatical quantity. 

These are thy OLorious works, pArent of Good I AlMiOHty thine this uni- 
versal FR4ME, thus woNdrous fair ! ThysELF how woNdrous then ! unsPEAKable. 

Here the syllables which are written in small capitals, are very slowly 
pronounced, and in this solemn style of pronunciation, they are all 
equal, or nearly equal, in length, though the elementary vowel 
sounds are short in good, won, and works, and long in frame, 
these, &c. 

This prolongation of the elementary quantity is an eflect of rheto- 
rical emphasis which does not come within the limits of the seoond 
branch of the science of language : the subject of this book. 

The fourth pair of functions in the last table of emphasis and ac- 
cent relates merely to the different varieties of neutral or indicative 
accent and emphasis, and, as these varieties have been previously 
explained, it is not necessary to say much about them here. We have 
purposely given an example of the definite neutral emphasis in the 
last sentence of the preceding paragraph (see third and fourth lines of 
this page), by writing the words small capitals and italics in the same 
type as the functions to which they ajlude, are often written, but these 
words are not really, themselves, the most emphatic words of the sen- 
tence in which they stand, they are only distinguished from the rest 
by a sort oi neutral individuality which by external imitation indicates 
those real functions of emphasis to which they allude. The neutral 
emphasis, then, is merely the shadow or the sign of a real emphasis ; 
it is a sort of soul without a body, for it calls the particular attention 
of the mind without having a claim to a corresponding physical mani- 
festation or emphatic utterance. This proves that there should be 
particular signs to represent each sort of emphasis or indication, but, 
as there is not, we must do as well as we can without. 

The neutral accent is that which only serves the purpose of a par- 
ticular style of speaking without affecting the individual meaning of 
the word on which it is accidentally placed, as in the case of the 
double accent on die words diLrecf, un'^true', &c. 

m2 
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This neutral or simply indicative inflection is sometimes used lo 
indicate by imitation that sort of thing which we are describing or 
explaining ; as in the following instance : 

" Does he deserve fame or blame,'* 

" By prooouDcing the word fame, slowly and forcibly, so as to let the sound draw 
off the tongue for some time before it ends, we shall find that the inflection of the 
voice slides upwards, and ends in a rising tone ; and, by making a similar expie- 
riment on the word biame, we shall find that the sound slides downwards, so as to 
end in a falling tone." 

Here, the words which are the most emphatically contrasted in 
sense y are, rising tone and falling tone, but, as the words up- 
wards and downwards may be variously accentuated according to 
taste, it adds considerable effect to the general expression, if we pro- 
nounce these words forcibly and with those particular inflections 
which are respectively indicated by the meaning of upwards and 
downwards. These imitative or descriptive inflections belong to 
what is termed neutral or indicative accent and empbasis. 

This is ail that is necessary to say here, about the neutral varieties 
of accent; and, as it would be useless to enter into a more minute 
definition of accent and emphasis, we will now recapitulate the prin- 
cipal inflections, and give a few exampjies of their application in dis- 
tinguishing the individual functions of words and sentences. 

As the Kev. Samuel Wood, in his " Grammar of Elocution j* has 
made some good selections of examples from the writings of Chap- 
man and other authors, we will transcribe some of them, and shew 
where his rules are vague, though the examples are well chosen. 

In a general recapitulation we may distinguish four sorts of inflec- 
tion; thus, 

f . \ I b, Dominant emphatic inflection. 

K, ^ Kising Inflections, -s 

«^^ I I / 3. Suspensive concluding inflection. 






\ 2. ToNiCK EMPHATIC inflection. 
, Falling Inflections, < . ^ . 

V I \ 1. Tontck concluding iafiec^oiu 






^ ^ \ ^^ ^e Rising-and-fidling circumflex inflection. 

Mixt Inflections, J _ 

^ The Falling-and-rising circomflex inflection. 






V 



Amhignons Inflections, 



f A t/ r ) 5The acuto-grave) . . . « *. 
I ^ *^ ^^ lThegrave-acuteJ""'^»''^^^**°°«- 
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rrhe slightly curved lines in this table represent the acuto-grave 
ana the ^rave-acute inflections, the same as the angular signs of am- 
biguous inflection. The half circles represent the circumflex ac- 
cent.) 

As the simple expressive inflections are the most directly inter- 
esting in practice, we will merely give a few examples of the circum- 
flex and ambiguous inflections, without making any remarks on their 
application, further than to say that they are more particularly used 
to indicate very impressive tones of irony y reproach^ sneering^ con* 
tempt, and other repulsive or ambiguous tones of feeling : thus, 

I would not have a slave to till my ground^ 
To carry me, to fan me while I sleep 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews bought and sold have ever eam'd. 

(CowperJ) 

If a simple rising inflection were placed here instead of a circum- 
flex, on the word slave, we should only know from the following 
words of the sentence, that the author meaned to express a contempt 
of slave-owners in general, for, until that meaning is explained at full 
length we might suppose that the service of a free man was preferred 
to that of a slave, on account of the morality and the intelligence of 
the former being deemed superior to. those of the latter; but by 
strengthening the emphasis, doubling the inflection, and ^suiting the 
tone of the voice to the feeling of contemptuous reproach, we are en- 
abled to understand the meaning of the author, the moment the word 

slave is thus pronounced. 

Hence we learn that the most remarkable of those tones o/ voice 
which diversify the intrinsic emphasis of words, are practically re- 
presented in speech by circumflex and half^circumflex or ambiguous 
mflections, though there are no regularly formed signs to indicate 
these impressive tones in written language. It is for this reason that 
we have called the simply rising or falling inflections, expressive 
INFLECTIONS, and the circumflex and half -circumflex inflections^ 

IMPRESSIVE INFLECTIONS. 

Examples, 

So then you are the author of this conspiracy against me. It is to you that I am 
indebted for all the mischief which has befallen me. 

Brave peers of England ! pillars of the State I 
To you Duke Humphry must unload his grief, 

Your grief, the common grief of all the land. 

M 3 
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Qneen, Hamlet, you hare your father much offsndecL 

Hamlet, Madam, you have my father much offended. 

(JShakMpeare.) 

I know you, Sir.— I know y'ou, Sir— You, Sir.— You, Sir, you are below contempt 
He is my friend. — He ? What I He ? No, Sir ; you are dcceired ; he is not 
your friend ; but he is your enemy. 

I knew when seven justices could not take up a quarrel ; but when the parties 
were met themselves, one of them thought but of an if; as, If you said so, then I 
said so. Oho ! Did you so ? So they shook hands and were sworn brothers. 

(At You Like It.) 



Oh. 

Sweet is the gale that breathes the Spring, 
Sweet through the vale yon winding stream. 

Sweet is the note Love*3 warblers sing, 

/ U \. J y ^y'\ 
But sweeter Friendship's soothing theme. 

These examples suffice to give a general idea of the impress itb 
TONES which are added to the ordinary rising and falling inflections, 
by rendering them compound or circumflex ^ and ambiguous or half" 
circumflex. We will now examine the various functions of mere 
expressive inflections. 

The simple expressive inflections will be more easily understood 
if we contrast their respective functions in distinguishing individual 
and collective individualities. The high rising dominant and the 
low falling tonick inflections are principally used to contrast the 
most emphatic words in a single sentence or group of words ; the 
medium rising suspensive^ and the medium falling tonick inflec- 
tions, are principally used to contrast the limits of collective indivit 
duals, or complete sentences in a series of periods. 

In a paragraph, or series of periods, each sentence is a sort of 
collective individual in the general group, which serves to explain 
the different bearings of a principal idea, and each word in a single 
sentence, acts as a distinct individual in the elementary group of 
functions. Considering sentences, then, as collective individuals in 
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a group or paragraph of periods, the inflections of the voice, should 
be so modified at the end of each complete sentence, as to let us 
know which is the conclusion of the whole group, and which are 
merely the conclusions of intermediate sentences. It is for this 
reason, that 

1. The medium falling or ionick inflection should be generally 
used at the end of a whole group ; to let us know that the para- 
graph is complete. 

2. The medium rising or auepeneive inflection should be used at 
the end of those individual sentences which do not close the 
paragraph; to let us know that something more is yet to be 
added on the same general idea. And as this inflection is applied 
at the end of a complete period which is only an intermediate 
individual of a paragraph, it should also be applied at the end 
of all eemi-periodSy which are merely the first members of a 
compound sentence. 

There are more general laws of intonation which vary the inflec- 
tions on the final periods of difierent paragraphs, but these superior 
modulations of the voice belong to Logic and Bhetoric rather than 
to this elementary branch of the science of language. 

Eaamplea. 

" Timothy, for instance, had broken up a piece of ground, and, by tbe use of his 

labour on it, had acquired a rightful exclusive possession ; but Timothy wanted 
meat to eat with the bread that he raised from his land ; and Titus,^ who was a hun- 

ter, supplied him with meat to a certain amount, in exchange for a piece of his land ;, 
and by these means, Titus became the rightful owner or proprietor of a part of this 
/anrf, all of which belonged to Timothy before. There was no law, no written law,, 
and no law of civil society, to maintain these rights ; but natural justice gave the 
right to Titus, though he had performed no labour on the laud. Under this state 
of natural law or natural justice, and at a time when there was no such thing as 
money, one man gave another man shoes, for instance, in exchange for com, or ia 
exchange for any other thing that he might want. Every thing was the effect of 
labour, and, as in the above ease, Timothy and Titus exchanged certain quantities. 

of thMrlalxmr, one for tbe. other." 
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In this example we have marked all the concluding inflections and 
only one or two of the others. We have placed the medimm/alUHg 
inflection, marked thus \^ on the final period only, of the para^praph, 
but we have placed the low falling inflection on the last word of the 
second full period, because the law of variety requires that a long 
suite of sentences should not end in the very same inflection, and a 
very low falling inflection descending even lower than the tonick, is 
equal, in a suspensive function^ to the medium rising inflection. But 
the last word of the second sentence, has another claim to the falling 
inflection, for it concludes a distinct group, and the next sentence 
begins a new group, though it has not been separated from the 
second. The paragraph is composed of two under^groups^ and 
each under-group contains two complete sentences. The law of 
sense, then, as well as that of variety in sound, requires the falling 
inflection at the end of the second period. 

These laws of variety in the suspensive inflection would probably 
not be more easily imderstood, if we were to give a multiplicity of 
examples, for we remark in Mr. Wood's " Granmiar of Elocution" 
a great number of examples of rising and falling inflections, very 
correctly marked, but not properly explained. He lays down rules 
for placing the rising inflections on the' last words of sentences which 
are expressive of what is, " weaky inconsiderable, or confined ; 
restrictive, exceptive, conditional or supposiiive ; singular , strange, 
or surprising ; uncertain ; supplicative ; plaintive and poetical.'* 
Now, these are not properly speaking the permanent causes of rising 
inflections, for all the varieties of inflection may be applied to these 
conditions of the mind, according to the variations of internal inten^ 
sity, and external circumstances. 

As far as the internal inflections are concerned, they may be 
modified in degree and reversed in tendency towards light or snade, 
the same as a material object may be altered in efiect by placing its 
different parts alternately in light and shade. The rising inflections 
are analogous to light, the middle inflections are analogous to 
MIDDLE TINTS, the falling inflections are analogous to shadb, and 
the subdued inflections of different degrees, are analogous to the 
CHiARO oscuRO or clear-obscure tints, which shew the different 
degrees of light and shade in a subdued or dull transparent tone. 

The dominant rising inflection is analogous to the greatest degree 
of light, and its natural contrast is the emphatic falling inflection, or 
the deepest degree of shade. The ordinary tonick inflection being 
analogous to a middle tint is the most natural repose for the ear, the 
same as a middle tint of colour is the least fatiguing to the sight. 
That rising inflection which is a little higher than the ordinary 
tone, and that falling inflection which is a little lower, form the most 
natural degrees of suspensive inflection to announce a continuation 
of movement towards a final close, or tonick inflection. 

We will analyse one of Mr. Wood's examples, to prove that he 
has mistaken the real cause of a rising inflection being placed instead 
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of a falliDg or tonick inflection, at the end of a complete sentence 
which stands alone. 

" The strength of the castle rendered the governor more secure than he ought to 
have been, considering its importance." '' (i2««/r»c/ir«.)'* 

Now, the last word of this sentence has naturally a rising inflec- 
tion, not because its meaning is '^ restrictive" but because it is a 
very prominent part of the principal function of the sentence, and as 
such it naturally takes that inflection which is analogous to light. A 
principal function, however, may be distinguished by depth of tint 
or a falling inflection, as well as by brightness of light, or a rising 
inflection, but in this case, the rising inflection is properly applied to 
the last word of the sentence, though that sentence ought as natu- 
rally to end in a falling tonick inflection, and in reality it does end 
in a falling inflection. 

Instead of saying that this sentence ends with a rising inflection, 
because the meaning of the word is " restrictive" we should say 
that it takes that inflection to show that the '' cart has been put 
before the horae^* or that the natural order of the primary and 
secondary functions in the sentence, has been upset ; for, by re-esta« 
blishing those functions in their proper order, we shall find that the 
sentence ends naturally in a tonick inflection : thus, 

'' The strength of the castlei considering its importancei rendered the governor 

N 

more secure than he ought to have been." 

<* Considering its importance, the strength of the castle rendered the governor 

/ / / "^ 

more secure than he ought to have been.*' 

^^ The strength of the castle rendered the governor more secure than he ought to 
N J 

have been, considering its importance." 

When a rising inflection naturally distinguishes the last word of a 
complete sentence which is either standing alone independently, 
or, at the end of a paragraph^ we may at once conclude that it is the 
sign of an irregular construction of the individual functions of 
that sentence, and not that the last or any other word in the sentence, 
has a particular meaning. 

We say standing alone independently ; that is to say, having a full 
meaning in itself, which does not require further explanation, or 
which does not solicit an answer or a continuation of any sort ; for, 
when a sentence has a bearing of the latter sort, it naturally ends in 
a suspensive tone, to indicate that sort of expectation. 

In saying that a rising inflection at the end of a final sentence, is 
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a sign of irrbgular covsTRUCTioNy we do not mean ituferse^ or am- 
biguous ; for all the four orders of construction, direct^inverse^mugt 
and ambiguous^ are quite regular, though thej are different. When 
we say irregular construction, then, we mean BUNGLING or 
BLUNDERING CONSTRUCTION. We have purposely inverted 
the natural position of the external auxiliary function, which forms 
the subject of remark in the preceding examples, to show that a 
correct inversion does not intedere with the final inflection. 
Let us take another example of patched-up construction. 

/ am very fond of Jith. 

Here the meaning is very general, but the sentence is quite complete 
and conclusive. If we modify it properly the falling inflection wUl 
be on the last word ; thus, 

/ am very fond of fresh Jiek. 

But, if we modify it in a blundering manner, by stitching an after- 
thought to it, that after-thought will naturally take a rising inflection 
to indicate its real function ; thus, 

I am very fond of fish ; that is, when it is quite fresh. 

These irreeular constructions do not always pervert the meaning of 
sentences, but they very often render them inelegant. 

The preceding sentence, however, might end in a rising inflection, 
without being constructed in a patch-work style, but then the mean- 
ing would be tacitly contrasted with that of a concluding sentence : 
thus, 

I am very fond of fish, when it is quite fresh (^but not when it is stale,) 

Or the same sentence may end in a falling inflection, if the word 
fish be tacitly contrasted with some other sort of food, instead of the 
word /resk being tacitly contrasted with the word stale ; but then 
the rising inflection must be placed on the word fish to indicate that 
it is taciUy contrasted with another sort of food : thus, 

I am very fond of fish when it is quite fresh. 

These inflections of contrast are naturally indicated by the mean- 
ing of the words, when they are absolutely necessary to that meaning, 
and when the inflections are contrasted in sound only, it is a matter 
of taste to decide on their respecUve positions. These eflects of art 
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in contrasting mere melodious inflections, belong to Rhetoric and^not 
to Rhemar. 

In Rhemar, it is only necessary to consider the different inflections 
of accent in so much as they affect the meaning of words, and serve 
to distinguish the different sorts of individuality in their simple and 
collective functions ; we shall therefore conclude this chapter without 
enlarging on those minute shades of function which are of little or 
no practical importance in the functions of arrangement. 

The general functions of this first and principal part of Syntax, 
may be thus recapitulated in one table : 
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1. Internal Functions 
of a Sentence. 



2. External Character 
of a Sentence. 



1. The Nominal function. 

2. The Adnominal function. 

3. The Subadnominal function. 

4. The Neutral function* 

1. The Simple combination of functioiifl. 

2. The Complex eombination of fhnctiona. 

3. The Compound combination of functions. 

4. The Ambiguous combination of functions 



1 . The Direct order of construction. 
3. Order op Construction I 2- The Inverse order of construction, 
in a Sentence. f ^* The Mixt order of construction. 

J 4. The Ambiguous order of constmctioD. 



4. Marks OF Individuality 
in a Sentence. 



V 






1 . The Marks of Punctuation. 

2. The Marks of Annexation. 
The Marks of Emphasis. 
The Marks of Accent 
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CHAP. XI. — OF ELLIPSIS ; 
Or, — The Negative Functions of Mechanism* 



1* OF 6RACKFUL ELLIPSIS. 

Thb word ellipsie relating to the arrangement of words in a sentence, 
means the omission of those words or functions which are easily 
understood without being expressed ; and the difference between a 
graceful and a laconic elliptical sentence consists chiefly in the 
greater or lesser demes of facility with which the omitted words 
may be understood tnrongh the medium of those words which are 
positively expressed. 

In treating of elliptical arrangement, it will not be necessary for 
us to distinguish the minor shades of variety in the four principal 
classes of function, as the student will easily make those secondary 
distinctions of definition, without our aid^ but for the sake of regula- 
rity, we will examine the omissions of each general class of words 
and signs, consecutively ; and, as far as possible, we will notice 
them separately, under the general heads or nouns, adnouns, sub- 
ADNOUNs, and signs. 

As far as the proper omission of words is concerned, a very few 
examples may sufllce to render the subject familiar to the under- 
standing. 

1st. — Of the proper omission of Nouns in general. 

Nouns. may be omitted with propriety, as far as clearness and 
correctness are concerned, and with all the advantages of rapidity, 
in such cases as this : — 



•* The ideat of light, of heat, of colour, of tound, and ofmott other things, are 
conveyed to the mind through the medium of the tentes.** ' 

Here it would be unnecessary and even disagreeable to repeat the 
words, the ideas, before the words, of heat , of colour, &c., because 
no other words have intervened which could possibly be mistaken, 
and therefore, the ellipsis is correct and elegant. - 

** Now, if you take time to reflect a little on this matter, you will never be puzzled 
for a moment by those detached words, to suit which grammarians have invented 
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vocative cases and cases absolute f and a great many other appellations, with which 
they puzzle themaelves, and confuse and bewilder and torment those who read their 
books." — (Cobbett.) 

The latter part of this sentence is very elliptical, but it is not the 
less clear on that account. It would be very cumbersome and inele- 
gant if all the words which are sufficiently indicated and easily under* 
stood, were positively expressed, thus, 

" and a great many other appellations with which they puzzle 

themselves, and (with which they) confuse and {with which they) bewilder and 
{with which they) torment those {persons) who read their books. 

2. — Of the proper omission of Adntmns in general. 

There are numerous instances in which adnouns may be properly 
and advantageously omitted, but it would be inconvenient to crowd 
together a multitude of examples, when a few general illustrations 
are sufficient to render the subject clear. We shall therefore pass 
rapidly over this division of the fimctions of Syntax. 

" Vice overcame shame, boldness, fear, and madness, reason,** 
" Vice overcame shame, boldness {overcame) fear, and madness (overcame) 
reason." 
'* A delightful house and garden,** 
•* A delightful house and (a delightful) garden." 

3. — Of the proper omiseion of Subadnouns. 

'' He went into the abbeys, the halls and the public building^." 

He went into the abbeys, (into) the halls and (into) the public buildings. 

He went into the abbeys, (he went into) the halls and (he went into) the public 
buildings. 

*' They confess the power, the wisdom, the love and the bounty of their Creator.% 

They confess the power, (and) the wisdom, (and) the love, and the bounty of their 
Creator. 

They confess the power, (and they confess) the wisdom, (and they confess) the 
love, and (they confess) the bounty of their Creator. 

'' He spoke and acted wisely." 

He spoke (wisely) and (he) acted wisely. 



4. — Of the proper omission of Signs, 

It would be difficult to give examples of the proper omission of the 
signs of emphasis and accent^ for they are almost always omitted* 
In fact, there are many varieties of emphasis and of inflection which 
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have not been regularly classed and deemed worthy of beuig marked 
by particular signs. The only variety of signs which are deemed 
of practical importance are those of punctuation, and ihoae pointg 
which are most commonly omitted, are the minor varieties of the 
comma ; thus, 

<* The examples tlwt MUw are ptodueed to ahew the Impropriety of elUpau in 
some partiealar cases." — (Lindley Murray , 211.) 

In this sentence there are no commas used to distinguish the in- 
ternal pauses and separations, though there might be two, thus ; 

'* The examples that follow, are produced to shew the impropriety of ellipsis, in 
some particular cases." 

These examples shew that. In certain cases, an elliptical construc- 
ti<ni is very proper, and very advantageous, in so much as it serves 
the purposes of rigidity, but, it often fa^ppens that elliptical constmc- 
tion by being too laconic renders the meaning of a sentence some- 
what ambiguous, even where it is not absolutely incorrect. A slight 
examination of laconic elliptical construction will give us an idea of 
those limits which should be respected in the elliptical arrangement 
of words in a sentence. 

2. -;- OP LACONIC ELLIPSIS. 

As it is difficult to find sentences in which one function only is 
omitted, we will treat the subject in a general manner without even 
noticing the particular class to which an omitted function belongs. 
The student ought, now, to be sufficiently familiar with all the classes, 
orders and genera of fuinotion, to distinguish them from each other 
in all instances. 



** I like you better than he." 
*^ I like you better than him." 



Here are two viery laconical elliptical sentences, which are often con- 
founded in meaning, though they represent very distinct ideas. Their 
full meanings are. 



I like you better than he {liket ^ou }. 
I like you better than (/ like) him. 



There are many elliptical constructions in our language which 
have been misunderstood by the most profound grammarians. In 
the following instance Mr. Murray has given one explanation and 
Mr. Cobbett has given another, and both are as confosed as they are 
incorrect. 
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** When the nominative case has no personal tense of a verb, but is put before a 
participle, independently on the rest of the sentence^ it is called the case abso- 
lute : as, 

*' * Shame being lost, all virtue is lost.* 

'* As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in English, always the nominative, 
the following example is erroneous in making it the objective. 

" * Solomon was of this mind ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and tme 
proverbs, as any body has done since ; Him only excepted, who was a mudi greater 
and wiser man than Solomon.* 
•* It should be, *He only excepted.* '*— (Murray, 141.) 

" For want of a little thought, as to the matter immediately before us, (the use of 
the pronoun it) some gprammarians have found out * an absiUute case,* as they call 
it ; and Mr. Lindley Murray gives an instance of it in these words, — * Shame being 
lo^t, all virtue is lost.' The full meaning of this sentence is this : * It beings or the 
state of things being such, that shame is lost, all virtue is lost.' " -— (Cobbeti, 
letter xvii.) 

Now, Mr. Cobbett has not enlightened us by telling us what the 
sentence means, for its meaning is very clear without his explanation, 
and its construction is certainly more elegant in the original form of 
" Shame being lost, all virtue is lost," than it is in Mr, Cobbett's ver- 
sion of " It being that shame is lost, all virtue is lost." This ** it 
being/' }fi a mere excrescence. 

The real cause of the mistake is an elliptical arrangement. This 
case absolute is neither more nor less than a subadnominal case or 
function, in which the subadnominal particle is omitted : thus, 

By shame being lost, all virtue is lost. 
On shame being lost, all virtue is lost. 
When shame is lost, all virtue is lost. 
All virtue is lost, by shame being lost. 

This mistake is the morie remarkable as the same case has been 
properly explained in Latin grammars : thus, 

*< Partibus £Eu:tis, sic locutus est Leo.'* — The parts being made, thus spoke the 

lion.** 

(A partibus factis, sic locutus est Leo.) — On the parts being made, thus spoke 

the lion. 

It is a similar kind of ellipsis which has caused Mr. Murray to mis- 
take the use of the pronoun in the second example. By completing 
the functions of that sentence they will stand thus ; 
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" Solomon was of this mind, and I have no doubt (that) be made as wise and 
{that he made at) true proverbs as any body has done since {hit time) ; (on) 
him only (being) excepted, &c. ; or, (with the exception of) him only, &c., or, (if 
we except) him only, &c. 

The error of substituting he instead of him, according to Mr. Mur- 
ray's rule, will be evident, when the ellipsis is filled up by the proper 
words; thus, 

«* (On) he only (being) excepted; or, (with the exception of) he only; or, (if 
we) except he only ; or, (in) excepting he only, &c. 

The words he being and it being y are very much used by people of 
education, but both of these expressions are as incorrect as they are 
inelegant. 

It is clear, then, that in this case the original construction is riffht, 
and that Mr. Murray is wrong, and that both Mr. Cobbett and Mr. 
Murray have been deceived by the omission of a subadnominal par- 
ticle. This fact shews the importance of attending carefully to the 
negative Rinctions of arrangement as well as to those functions which 
are positively and fully expressed in a sentence. It is really very 
strange that Mr. Murray should have mistaken these simple func- 
tions, and it is still more strange that he should have written such an 
tmmeaning explanation as that of ^* a case absolute always being a 
KOMiNATivs put before a participle, independently on tHE best 
OF THE SENTENCE." This is wild theory indeed. 

*' The great experiment of the day for the promotion of education among the 
middle classes, has been the foundation of the London University and King's Col- 
lege." 

This sentence is ambiguous in meaning, for it does not tell us whe- 
ther the foundation relates to one building which bears a compound 
name, or whether each of the names relates to a separate building. 
We might as naturally suppose " the London University and King's 
College" to be a single building, as '^the Westminster Hall and 
Court of Justice." 

The complete expression of tbe sentence would stand thus ; 

** The great experiment of the day for the promotion of education among the 
middle classes, has been the foundation of the London University, and (it hat been) 
the foundation of the King^s College.** 

This construction, however, is defective, in several respects. The 
general idea would be better expressed thus, 
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The foundation of the two institutions called the London UniYenitj and the 
King's College, constitutes the great experiment of the day for the promotion of 
education among the middle classes. 



'* He could have heen a rehel easier than a republican.'* — (Bii/irer.) 

Tliis sentence is too laconically elliptical, because it admits of two 
different meanings, with. equal propriety; thus, 

He could have been a rebel easier than (^he could have been) a republican. 
He could have been a rebel easier than a republican (could have been a rebel.) 

<* Like other rakes, he may, perhaps, live to see his error, but not until he has 
ruined his estate." — (Junius,) 

This sentence is verj defective besides being elliptical. If we 
complete the functions they will stand thus ; 

Like other rakes he may perhaps live to see bis error, but, (he may) not (live) 
until he has ruined his estate. 

It is probable that the author's real meaning is not expressed in 
this sentence, so that we may presume his meaning might be this, 

Like other rakes he may perhaps live to see his etror, but he may not live to see 
it, before he has ruined his estate. 

The subadooun until^ has been used instead of the word before^ 
and the meaning which Junius intended to express in the above sen* 
tence, would have been correctly and elegantly expressed thus, 

I^ike other rakes, he may perhaps live to see his error^ but he will not see it be- 
fore he has ruined his estate. 

If we maintain the word until^ the sentence should be constructed 
thus: 

Like other rakes, he may perhaps live to see his error, but he will not see it, until 
the ruin of his estate shall have brought him to his senses. 

The word huty is in this instance, a connective subadnoun or con- 
junction, which serves to repeat or to add a complete sentence as a 
subordinate subadnominal clause ; and, as it is evidently not meaned 
by the author, to repeat the primary nominal and ad nominal pair of 
functions (Jie may live), it is, no doubt, meaned to repeat the verbal 
noim (^0 eee)^ which precedes in a subadnominal case : but, as that 
verbal noun is serving in a simple or internal subadnominal case, it 
cannot be understood, by omission, in any other ftmction than that 
in which it has been already expressed, and therefore, the conjunc- 

s 
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tion butf Can only repeat Uiose primary functions which form a com- 
plete sentence, and those functions are represented by the words, he 
may live. The only way to avoid confusion, then, in this instance, 
is, to repeat the words, to aeCy in a nominal function, which becomes 
equivalent to a subadnominal auxiliary, or subordinate external sub. 
aaoominal clause ; thus^ 

Like other rdkef, he mat perhaps live to see Hs error, but (he wUl) not 
{see it) until he has ruined his estate. 

As the verbal noun to eee, was meaned to be repeated, by the con- 
nective subadnoun but^ it became absolutely necessary to repeat it 
positively, because by being repeated negatively ^ that is to say, 
by being understood without a positive repetition, it could not be 
changed in form, so as to represent a nominal function under the in- 
fluence of a conjunction, instead of remBining an internal subadno- 
minal function under the influence of the simple preposition to. It 
is perhaps hardly necessary to remind the student that the principal 
difference between a conjunction and a preposition, or rather oetween 
a connective and an annexive subadnomtnal particle, is, that the 
one enables a noun to serve as a simple subadnominal function when 
alone, or as a complex single function when accompanied by simple 
auxiliaries, and that, the other enables a complete sentence to serve 
as a mere subordinate and auxiliary subadnominal function. 

It must be remembered also, that some conjunctions serve to 
repeat the primary functions of a sentence in their own rank, and 
not as mere subordinate functions ; and that there are many subad- 
nominal particles which serve in all the varieties of subadnominal 
function. The particle but, is one of these servants of all work^ 
which require to be examined very attentively to know which of the 
varieties of subadnominal function it belong to in any particular sen- 
tence. If this part of Deflnition is not familiar to the mind of the 
student, the third class of words, explained in the sixth chapter, 
should be careMly re-examined. 



" The lame and blind are particularly the objects of our pity and charity,^ 

It is not easy to know exactly what is the meaning of this sentence. 
'' The lame and blind " means, those persons who are both lame and 
blind, but it is probable that the author meaned to say, **' Those per- 
sons who are either lame or blind, or both, are particularly the ob* 
jects of our pity and charity." 

In such sentences as this, the aifticle the^ should be repeated^ 
thus, 

*•* The lame and the blind are particularly the objects of our pity and charity.^ 

It is easy to perceive that there is a different shade of meaning bie- 
tween these sentences : 
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" Those who are lame and those who are blind,*' &c* 
" Those vifib are lame and h^i/* kc. 



** Were he to come alone, I should be very mucb siirj^rised.^* 
(If) he were to come alone^ I should be very much surprised. 

Here is a very elegant ellipsis of the coiyunction if, by inverting 
the positions of the noun ana the verb. 

Mr. Murrajy ^ives the following defective explahatian of what he 
terms an oinU'sion, 

*' Though I litve him I do not flatter hitii/* '< that is/* '' Ihdagh I kure him^ ifH 
I do not flatV^ falm.** 

!>f bw, thid is ndt, properly 8|>eakiiiig, a ease of omission, ibr th^ 
t»o sekltett^es bo^ ^Mh a aiitiiK^ shctd^ of tneaning, akd both are 

« Ir^t I do n6t flatt^]" hint) tholigh t IbVe hitn.** 
" I do not flatter Bim^ Chough I love Him('* 

l^hesd fitent^tices ai% etictently th6 ebtitinudtldn bt b&er seht^dbkr^ 
but it is ea^y to perceive thftt they 6aillidt hid ^qu!A)lf takeii to the 
continuation of the same sentence. 



'* He was more belofed< but not ao nludh 4dmired as Ginthio." 

He was more beloved (than Cintkio), but not so much admired as Cinthio. 

Sere w6 dild th&i the ^liipstd ill irregUldr^ becktlsi^ th^ dl^r^iii 
degrees of comparison, morCy and not SO mucky db liot skAtiiH thb 
same particle to complete their respective meanings, more than and 
not 90 much AS. The ellipsis womd be quite regiilar in this form : 

'' He was more beloved than Cinthio, bat not so much admired." 
" He was more beloved than Cinthio (ioa« beioved), but be Was not so liiueli ad* 
mired (as Cinthio was admired).^* 

In this case, the word than, having been expressed, the particle 
corresponding to so much, may be imderstood without being ex. 
pressed, because when expressed, it does not form an incorrect order 
of construction. 
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3. — OF ABBREVIATIONS, OR PARTIAL INDICATIONS. 

It would be useless to dwell here on these minor sorts of elliptical 
fuQctiony as the mere definition is enough to indicate their respec- 
tive degrees of utility. The initials of proper names, titles, &c. &c., 
as. Sir A. B. ; K.B.C. ; for, Sir A. B., Knight of the Bath, &c. &c. ; 
Mr. F., A.M. {Master ofjirts); M.D. (^Doctor ofMedecine) L.L.D., 
(Doctor of Law)'^ &c. {et c<Bterd), 

All abstract indications, such as the algebraical signs, -(- (jflus)^ 

— (minus) ^ zr (equal) ^ S (multiply) ^ : or i (divide)^ x, y, (wn- 

known quantities) y 2a, 5b, (co-eficients), a^> b^, c*, d*, a*, &c., 
(exponents) ; these are partial indications, or abbreviative signs. 

These abstract indications, and those which are peculiar to other 
branches of science, may be classed as partial indications or abbre- 
viations. In music, the words tonique^ mediante^ dominante, &c., 
may be classed as abstract indications, because they indicate the re- 
lative functions only and not the particular note or sound, as all the 
particular notes may serve in each of these relative functions. 

Under this general head of partial indication, we may class all 
really significant omissions, such as K — g, for King, and those ellip- 
jtical forms which are as well understood as if they were positively 
expressed, 

4. OF INDEFINITE INDICATIONS. 

Here we may class all those varieties of omission which are either 
intended as va^e insinuations, or as blanks which may be filled up 
according to circumstances : thus, 

1, ■ {tpace for the name) do hereby certify, &c. &c., that, on the 

■ (jtpacefor the date) &c. &c. 



These ambiguous functions of ellipsis do not require a more 
detailed explanation, and therefore we may pass on to the next 
chapter. 
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CHAP. XII. — OF CONCORD ; OR, DIRECT CORRE- 
SPONDENCY. 

This part of Syntax relates to the agreement of words in their indi* 
yidual forms of representing person, humbbr, gender, and case, 
in all the varieties of mechanical Unction. 

It may be divided into four principal sorts of individual agree* 
ment: 

^ Connecting Agreements 

Concord I Disconnecting Agreetnent. 

^ ^^ X Mixt Agreement. 

Individual Agreement. J indefinite Agreement. 

It would be difficult to select examples in which these different 
sorts of agreement do not exist at the same time, and, as the negative 
mode of demonstration is more lucid than the positive^ in the pre- 
sent imperfect state of modem languages, we shall confine ourselves 
chiefly to a critical examination of defective agreement, rather than 
attempt to lay down general rules which admit of endless excep- 
tions. — By the words negative demonstration y we mean that method 
of shewing what ought not to he done, so as to convey clear ideas of 
what ought to be done ; in contradistinction to the positive method of 
first laying down rules, and then shewing forth examples in which 
they have not been duly observed. In general, however, the two 
modes of proceeding are combined, and the method takes the name 
of that which is predominant. 

A few examples will suffice to shew what is meaned by the dif- 
ferent sorts of agreement, and when once the student is, acquainted 
with these general definitions, their application is an easy matter, in 
all cases. 

1. CONNECTING AGREEMENT. 



Positive Conjunction. " He and I are friends. 
Negative Conjunction. " Neither he nor I are young. 



»» 



The conjimction and connects the two singular pronouns, he and /, 
into one plural nominal^ which takes one plural verb to agree with 
it collectively instead of taking two singular verbs to agree respect- 
ively and individually with the pronouns he and /. " He is my 
friendy and I am his friend*^ is equal in meaning to " we are 
mutual friends y* and this sentence is similar in meaning to "He 
and I are {mutuat) friends;" the word mutual being understood 

without being expressed. 

M 3 
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The conjunction nor is generally 9i, disjunctive subadnoun, but in 
this and all similar instances, it is a negative connective ; that is to 
say, it conjoins two individual functions of negation in one plural ne- 
gative, which is, in reality, an inverse mode of positive connection 
and affirmation. 

** He unot young, and I am not young ; poiitively^tLe are not young ; we are 
a4vanee4 in ag€. He it not youngs iter am /.*' 

** Neither he nor I are young" 

Here the plural verb are is used to agree negatively and collectively 
with the two pronouns, because their respective singular verbs are not 
similar in form, and therefore if one of them were expressed to agree 
positively with its immediate nominative, and negatively or ellipti- 
cally with the first singular nominative, there would be a positive dis- 
agreement between one of the nominatives and its verb : 

Neither he nor I it young. 
Neither ^e nor I am young. 

In the first instance the sin^lar verb is^ cannot agree with the pro- 
noun /, and, in the second^ the singukr verb am, does not acree with 
tl^e pronoun he ; so that we are obliged to use the plural verb are, to 
agree with the two singular nominatives as one negtzKve plural. 

This variety of the conjunctive subadnouQ has not been e2cplain9d 
in the general section of Definition, because it belongs to the fifth 
degree of analytical progressipn, ^nd the minute distincticms of thf|t 
d^ree are too numerous to be noticed individually in a mere ele- 
mentary treatise. I^ese shades of difference are eas.Hy understood 
in practice without being minutely analysed in theory. Besideis, in 
our humble opinion, there are many cased in which it Is almost a mat- 
ter of taste to prefer one sort of a^eement to another. For instance, 

Neither one nor the other of us it to be blamed. 
Neither one nor the other of us are to be blamed. 
Neither of us it to be blapied- 
Neither of us are to be blamed. 

In all these cases, the singular verb t'«, may be deemed proper, but 
th^ plural verb are, pannot be deemed inelegant, though it is not 
correct in agreement. The singular verb ie^hSxig applied here ellip- 
tically, ia equal to being twice positively expres;sed thus; 

Neither it one, nor it the other of U8 to be blame^. 

The conjunction or is sometimes used to repeat the c(ame idea in 
diftrent words, as, chatting or talking / and sometimes it is used to 
disconnect, as, this is or that is. 
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In tlie Connecting 
Agreement 



Of Numbers, 



Singular agrees with Singular, 
i Plural agrees with Plural. 

Mixt agrees with Mixt. 
, Indefinite agrees with Indefinite. 



Of Genders, 



I 



Masculine agrees with Masculine. 
Feminine agrees with Feminine. 
Neuter agrees with Neuter. 
Indefinite agrees with Indefinite. 



Of Persons, 



*) First agrees with First. 
I Second agprees with Second. 
Third agrees with Third. 
Indefinite agrees with Indefinite. 



J 



Of Cases, 



I 
1 



Nominal agrees with Nominal. 
AdnoHiinal agrees with AdnomiBal. 
Suhadnominal agprees with Subadnominal 
Neutral agrees with Neutral. 



In our language it is a very easy matter to understand all that con- 
cerns the agreement of words in their different varieties of fonction, 
because their individual forms undergo very few changes to represent 
all the differences of minor distinctions, but in other languages this 
part of Syntax is much more complicated and difficult to master. It 
would perhaps be impossible for us to find differeiit examples to 
illustrate these sixteen varieties of agreement in English, for we have 
hardly anv distinctions of gender in three of the general classes of 
signs of ideas ; the distinctions of gender being confined chiefly to 
nouns alone. 

With respect to numbers ^ singular agrees with singular, thus; — 
/ amy thou arty he is; plural with plural, thus ; — fPe are, you are^ 
they are ; good men are scarce ; few persons are faultless. We 
have no distinctions to indicate miofl and inde^nite numbers, and 
llierefore, these shades of variety are only mentioned for the sake of 
regularity in definition ; and, in many instances, the same form of 
adnoun agrees with both singular and plural nouns in all cases and 
in all genders : one good man, two good men, three good women ; 
ihs good man spoke to us, and we answered the good man. 

With respect to gender y there is little or no difference in th^ 
modes of agreement in similar functions. We say he is, she iSy ii is, 
one is, so tnat the same verbal adnoun agrees with all the different 
genders of nouns ; and the same m^ be said of adjective and indica- 
tive adnouBs : a good man, a good tvomany the good man, the good 
woman ; good men^ good women^ good things. 

With respect t(^ person, the verb is the only adnoun which changes 
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its form to agree with the first, second and third persons ; as, / amy 
thou arty he is. The indefinite person is treated as the third person 
of the singular number ; thus, — One is not always well disposed. 

With respect to cassy the verbal adnouns change their forms to 
agree with tne dififerent cases of nouns, but all other words keep the 
same form in the different cases. The verbs change according to 
the rules of conjugation, but participles follow the common laws of 
agreement without change of form. We say, — He works, she worksy 
they tcorky but we say, ** He is a working man ; they are working 
people ; he is working, she is working, they are working,^* In fact, 
there is very little change of spelling in English words, to represent 
the different functions of mechanism, and therefore the rules of agree- 
ment are very few and very simple. Pronouns and verbs are almost 
the only words which require that particular attention should be paid 
to their respective modes of agreement. 

The man voho was suspected was not guilty ; he was innocent. 

The woman who was suspected was not guilty ; the was innocent. 

The trees which were transplanted did not grow ; they withered and died. 

The animals which were brought from India could not be inured to this climate ; 
ihey died. 

The thing was very pretty, but it was useless. 

This book, these books ; that person, those persons ; one thing, another thing, 
other things. 

Every tree it known by its fruit ; each wat^ all were ; no one it, none are, 

9.— OF DISCONNECTING AOREEAIENT. 

I thinkt with my friend, that it is useless. 
My friend thinks it useless, and so do I. 
My friend and I th nk that it is useless. 

These examples are all similar in meaning, but the first and the last 
differ in their respective modes of agreement between the principal 
nouns and the verb. In the last sentence, the plural verb think 
agrees with the plural nominative / and my friend, but, in the first 
example, the verb think agrees with the singular nominative /, and 
the noun my friend is in the subadnominal case, under the influence 
of the particle with. The preposition with, then, does not connect 
two nouns in one nominative case, the same as the conjunction and, 
though both of these subadnominal particles serve to connect the 
words in meaning. The particle and connects two nouns in one case 
so as to make them agree with one plural verb ; the particle with is a 
mere preposition, or annexive subadnominal particle, which discon^ 
nects the cases of nouns, and does not therefore admit of a commu- 
nity of adnouns between a nominal and a subadnominal case. 
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Neither one nor the other it right. 
He or she is wrong. 

It is generally said that or and nor disconnect verbs so as to pre« 
vent them from forming one common plural, but, as we have already 
said, they are sometimes improperly though not inelegantly used as 
connectives. 



3. — OF MIXT AGREEMENT. 

The agreement may be deemed mixt, when one verb applies 
equally to two different nouns, and may be made to agree directly 
with either, but not with both : thus, 

/ am the man who make the ohjection. 
I am the man who makes the objection. 

Here the verb may agree with either the pronoun in the first per- 
son, or with the noun in the third person. 

** Thou and he have shared it between you." 
** When one or both of these things happen, 
" The public is deceived. 
** The public are deceived. 



»» 



In the two last of these examples, the verb may agree with the coU 
lective noun, public y either in a singular or in a plural nmnber, be- 
cause collective nouns may be classed either as singular or plural. 
The same collective noim, however, should not be used as both sin- 
gular and plural in the same group of sentences. In the first example, 
the verb have agrees with thou and he, as one plural, though each nas 
a different singular verb : thou hast and he haSy or thou and he have. 
The second example is similar to the Latin case, in which a verb or 
an adjective relating to two nouns agrees with the most noble in gen- 
der, &c., but with us there are no distinctions of gender for adnouns, 
and when a verb relates to two preceding nouns of different numbers, 
it agrees with the plural in preference to the singular : as, 

** When one or both of these things happen.** 

** When one happens^ or when both happen,*' 

** His meat was locusts and wild honey." 

'* Locusts and wild honey were his meat." 

" One cause of misery was stagnation of trade and want of confidence." 

<' Stagnation of trade and want of confidence were one cause of misery. 
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Here the word them relates to something known, and not to a vague 
allusion. This question^ however, relates more directly to eolfee' 
tive than to individual agreement^ and would consequently find its 
place more naturally in the next chapter than in this, 

" I invited her to spend a day in viewing a seat and gardens,** — a seat imd U$ 
gardens.*' * 

** For all our speculative acquaintance with things should he made suhservient 
to our better conduct in the civil and religious life." 

In this sentence the word the is improperly used : (. . . • better con- 
duct in civil and religious life.) 

" For among all the animalt upon which nature has impressed deformity and 
horror, there was none whom he durst not encounter rather than a heetle.** 

The word whom is here used, as well as the word lohich, to repre- 
sent the same noun, animals, and as toho in all its cases is used for 
persons only, it is improper to use it in relation to animals and inani- 
mate things. JFhicn and thai are sometimes used as pronouns rela- 
ting to persons f but whOy whom, &c., are never properly used in 
relation to the inferior orders of creation. The word horror is also 
' badlv selected for the idea which it was intended to represent. In- 
deed, the whole sentence is inelegant and incorrect. 

'' Anthea was content to call a coach and crossed the brook.** 

This sentence is too elliptical. It should be, — ** Anthea was content 
to call a coach and she crossed the brook :" for, if this is not the real 
meaning, the word crossed should be to cross: — Anthea was content 
to call a coach and (to) cross the brook. 

** Full many a flower are born to blush unseen,*' — is bom. 

*' A conformity of inclinations and (of) qualities prepare us for friendship,**— 
a conformity prepares us. 

*' If the calm* in which he was bom and lasted so long had continued,** — and 
which lasted so long. 

'' A man whose inclinations led him to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage 
the business/* — and who had great abilities. 

" PVhich rulCf if it had been observed, a neighbouring prince would have wanted 
a great deal of that incense which hath been offered up to him.*' 

This is altogether a bungling ^ntence. The words which rule are 
placed as a nominative, and this nominative has no verb, and the 
word wanted is used in a passive sense, though it is an active intran- 
sitive verb. The proper meaning of the sentence may be rendered 
thus, 
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If this rule had been observed, a neighbouring prince would have been left with- 
out a great deal of that incense which has been lavished upon him. 

" They will not believe but what I was entirely to be blamed,** — but that, 

" That faction who most powerfully opposed him in England,'*— -id AtcA. 

'' France, who was in alliance with Sweden,'* — which. 

'* The court who ; the cavalry who ; those cities who aspired to liberty, that 

party who,** In all these cases the word which should be used instead 
of whOf because the individual persons are classed as collective 
things y and not in direct allusion to particular persons. 

'* He behaved conformable to that great example," — conformably^ 

** Live suitable to your station,*' — suitably, 

" He is miserable poor," — miserably, 

** I cannot think so mean of him,**— meanly. 

** I now write agreeable to my promise,** — agreeably, 

** He acted in this business bolder than was expected,'* — more boldly, 

" The tutor addressed him in terms (which were) rather warm, but (which were) 
suitably to his offence,*' — suitable, 

** He lived in a manner (which was) agreeably to the dictates of reason,"-* 
agreeable, 

** A more serener temper," — serener, or more serene, 

" The most straitest sect,**— the straitest., or the most strait, 

" fVorser conduct," — worse, (bad, worse, worst.) 

" This noble nation hath of all others, admitted /etoer corruptions," — hath ad- 
mitted fewer corruptions than any other. 

" And I persecuted this way unto the death." — This is a Gallicism or 

French idiom which is not proper in English. We do not say the 
death, unless we allude to some particular death; as, ^' The death of 
the king." 

These examples of defective arrangement do not all relate toi in- 
dividual agreement only ; some of them relate to collective agree- 
menty but in miscellaneous examples it is hardly necessary to notice 
the minor varieties of definition. 
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CHAP. XllT. — OF GOVERNMENT ; OR, INDIRECT 

CORRESPONDENCY. 

This part of Syntax relates to the agl^melit Swords ill th^ir re« 
spective characters, as representatives of the foui^ principiil oiassetf of 
function in the mechaniBm of a sentence. It may he termed eaiernal 
or collective agreement to distinguish it from that sort ot internal or 
individual agreement which forms the subject of the last chapter. 

The different varieties of collective agreement relate chiefly to the 
ttmee and the modes of verbs, and to the relative fkinctione of noiins 
in their different degrees of comparison. A fbw eixamples of these 
varieties in collective agreement will enable the student to under- 
stand their practical bearings* 

1. — 0/ Indirect Correspondency in tiMt. 

We may distinguish four minor indications of timcy in each of the 
three relative degrees, past, present and future, and these minor 
indications may be termed definite, indefinite, nUsft and d^^biguous. 

^ r Definite. I am very well now, at this moment. 

^ I Indefinite, I am very well, generality but not so now. 

,o I ^i*t, Terenjojf health at all times* it very desirable now and tU mU iimtt, 

I [dmbigyoUii Being "well nom,or gtmerall^t is not th» Mune thiQi^ 

As verbd do not vary in form to represent these mitior shades of 
indication m our language, their degt^^s of indirect torrMpondencf 
relate chiefly and almost solely to tb^ three geneMtl divisions of ptM-, 
present and future time, and to the individual diff^enees whiolk dht^ 
tinguish active, passive, neutral and reciprocal verbs. 

In the Appendix we shall give a complete outline or scale of the 
various functions of verbs, and that scale will shew us that all lan- 
guages are more or less defective in their verbal distinctions. There 
are two distinctions of the past time in the Latin, in the French, and 
in some other languages, but In English these distinctions are not 
directly indicated. In Latin we say eram (I was), and fui (I was) ; 
in French, fStais (T was), mdjefus (I was), but, in English the same 
verb is used to express both of these shades of meaning. When we 
wish to indicate the definite degree of time, we add a word which ex- 
presses that definite degree, as, " I gave him that book yesterday/' 
but when we wish to express the indefinite degree of past time, we 
either use the verb without further explanation, as, '^ I gave him the 
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book,*' or we use a compound won! and say, ^' I havc'^given him the 
book." 

The relative degrees of time are seldom misapplied in very short 
sentences, but they are often misused in long sentences; thus, 

" I expected, from the former language of that gentleman, io have Been him ac- 
tiyely engaged in promoting the interests of our cause, &c.** 

Here the pr<^er degree of corresponding time, is, ta see^ and not to 
have seen : I ejected, then, io see him now engaged, &c« 

" I expecied to have ploughed my land last Monday.*' ' 
I expected to be ploughit^g mj land last liifondij. 
J expected my iMid to be ploughed ob or before last Monday. 
I expected to plomgh iBny land last Monday. 
I expected to have my land ploughed last Monday. 

a, 

The first and the last of ihese sentences have probably the same 
meaning, but from the ambj^guous form of the first sentence, we can 
hardly say which of the four represent its real meaning. 

*' I called on him and tM^d to have aubmitted my manuscript to him.** 

Here, it is evident that wished does not agree with io ha9e suhmitied. 
The meaning is, I wished there and then to submit my manuscript to 
him; and not — I wished then to have before submitted it to him. 
If we were to say, I wished then to have my manuscript submitted to 
him, the construction would be correct, because the present time to 
have agrees with the past^ (or the wtts-present time) wished, but the 
past time wished does not correspond directly with an anterior time 
oi action. 



" I had not die pleasure of hearing hb sentiments^ when I wrote that letttft;** 

T^his is a ver^ coireel; sentence, whtdn means,*— *^ I had Hot the plea- 
sure of healing him express his sentim^ts while I was writing titat 
letter," but it is very probable that the author meaned to say,—* 
'* I had not the pleasure of ^at^iii^ ^previously) heard his sentiments 
when I wrote thuit letter." 

" All that was wanting was honesty." 

This sentence means that honesty was U7an/ti»^ something, but it is 
probable that the author meaned to say that,— **^ Honesty was wanted 
by somebody." 

^ / tkould have tfked to have been informed of the exact amotmt.*' 

This sentence means^~<<I should (then) have (previously) liked. 
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to have, been (before that previous time) informed of the exact 
amount." 
This is a complete jumble of relative times. 



*' I should (now) like to have been (then) informed of the exact amount. 
" I should (then) have liked to be informed of the exact amount 



UUUUI.. 

ff 



it 
« 



These sentences express the necessary degrees of relative time, with- 
out bein^ overloaded with useless repetitions or incorrect expressions 
of past time. 

It is necessary also to distinguish very carefully from each other 
the different declensions of the active, the passive, the neutral, and 
the reciprocal verbs, so as not to confound their relative functions 
in collective agreement. Defective arrangement in this respect, is 
very common, even in the writings of learned men. 

" I did not speak so well yesterday as I wished to have done,** 

Here the passive participle done, is added to the verb to have, and 
used instead of the active verb to do, which is the proper corre- 
sponding word : 

" I did not speak so well yesterday as I wished to tpeak** 
I cUd not speak yesterday so well as I wished to do,** 
I did not speak so well yesterday as I wished {to do or to tpeak,) ** 

We coiJd not say, — 

" I did not speak so well yesterday as I wished (to have done ipeaking.)** 

. There are many verbs which are sometimes used in an active 
and sometimes in a neutral sense, and thence it becomes very neces- 
sary to distinguish from each other those shades of difference in 
meaning, because their respective degrees of correspondency are not 
the same. 

As an active verb, to endure means to support, to sustain, to 
bear, but, as a neutral verb, it means to last, to wear, to continue s 
and we may say in the active, and in its corresponding passive sense, 
•— " I endure pain " and ** pain t* endured by me," out we cannot 
say — ** the world is endured from age to age," though it is proper to 
say, — " the world endures from age to age." 

To go, is an active verb, and therefore we say, — " He had gone 
away," and not — *' he teas gone away." For the same reason, we 
say — "he had run away " and not — " he was run away." If we 
say, — " he was gone," the word gone must be supposed to mean 
absent, without reference to the act of going. 

The proper use of these degrees of correspondency, depends upon 
the meaning of the words, and not upon the form. We may say — 
" The horse was run to death," because, in that case, the horse is 
buppos^d to be the passive instrument of a directing human mind. 
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2. — Of Collective Agreement in mode. 

Though we have not deemed it necessary to distinguish more than 
two different modes of affirmation, we may easily discover four varie- 
ties of mode in the general expression of our sentiments : the 

Abtolute Mode. We are (undoubtedly) secure. 

Conditional Mode. If he be cautious, he may (perhaps) succeed. 

Mixt Mode. We might (certainly) succeed, if we vtere to try. 

Ambiguout Mode. If I am mistaken, I am ; but 1 do not believe it probable. 

The first of these modes of affirmation is quite absolute or positive ; 
the second is conditional ; the third is a miwt modCy because the first 
or positive part depends upon the second or conditional part ; the 
fourth ma^ be deemed ambiguous^ because the affirmation is, in 
reality, quite positive though it is appareD:)ly rendered conditional in 
deference to a different opinion on the same subject. 

As English verbs undergo very few changes of form to represent 
these different modes of affirmation, it is easy to use them properly^ 
but it is not so easy to understand the proper use and the indirect 
correspondency of those conjunctions which serve verbs in these dif- 
ferent modes of affirmation. 

In order to throw some light on this subject, we will quote Mr. 
Cobbett's critical observations on the opinions of other grammarians^ 
and then make our own remarks on his opinions and examples. 

" Bishop Lowth, and on his authority, Mr. Lindley Murray, have said, that tome 
oonjunctions have a government of verbs ; that is to say, make them or force them to 
be in the subjunctive mode. And then these gentlemen mention particularly the> 
conjunctions if, though, unlets, and some others. But, (and these gentlemen allow 
it) the verbs which follow these conjunctions are not always in the subjunctive 
mode ; and the using of that mode must depend, not upon the conjunction, but upon 
the sense of the whole sentence. How then can the conjunction govern the verb ?'* 
(Mr. Cobbett is right in asking this question, for conjunctions, like all other subad- 
nouns are the servants of adnouns, and principally of verbs.) ** It is the sense, the 
meaning of the whole sentence, which must govern : and of this you will presently 
see clear proof. — * If it be dark, do not come.* — * If eating i* necessary to man, he 
ought not to be a glutton.' — In the first of these sentences, the matter expressed by 
the verb may be or may not be. There exists an uncertainty on the subject. And, 
if the sentence were filled up, it would stand thus : — ' If it should be dark, do not 
come home.* But in the second sentence, there exists no such uncertainty. We 
know, and all the world knows, that eating is necessary to man. We could not fill 
up the sentence with should. And therefore we make use of if. Thus, then, the 
conjunction if, which you see is employed in both cases, has nothing at all to do 
with the government of the verb. It is the sense which governs.** 

o 
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Mr. Cobbett might have added that the conjunction if is impro- 
perly used in the second sentence, instead of the word (hough : 

" Though eating is necessary to man, he ought not to be a glutton.*' 

These are absolute modes of affirmation, and therefore, the conjunc- 
tion iff which is and ought to be indicative of the conditional mode, 
should not be used in any other except the ambiguous mode which 
has been already alluded to, as one of the four varieties of mode. 
Mr. Cobbett has either misunderstood or overlooked that circum- 
stance. His remarks are generally shrewd, but, for want of more 
science, he often gives us blundering explanations. The following 
quotation from his grammar will serve as a twofold illustration: 1. of 
the error on which he has remarked in the preceding examples, and 
2. of the blunders which he makes in remarking upon those errors. 

" The meaning of what we write is very much affected when we make use of 
modes indiscriminately. Let us take an instance. ' Though her chastity be right 
and becoming, it gives her no claim to praise ; because she would be criminal, i/she 
were not chaste.' — * Now, by employing the subjunctive in the first member of the 
sentence, we leave it uncertain whether it be right or not for her to be chaste ; &nd 
by employing it in the second, we express a doubt as to the fact of her chastity. We 
mean neither of these, and therefore, notwithstanding here are a though and an if, 
both the verbs ought to be in the indicative (in the abtolute mode of affirmation). 
— * Though her chastity is right and becoming, it gives her no claim to praise ; be- 
cause she would be criminal if she voas not chaste.* Fill up with the ^igns — * Though 
her chastity maif be right ; if she should not be chaste ;* and then you see at once, 
what a difference there is in the meaning." 

Mr. Cobbett's remarks on the first part of the sentence are quite 
correct, but it is not certain that he has mended the second part, by 
altering it. When the first member has been altered, the whole sen- 
tence is a very correct affirmation in a mixt mode, partly absolute and 
partly conditional ; thus, 

" Though her chastity is right and becoming, it gives her no claim to praise ; be- 
cause she would be criminal (after the fault) if she were not chaste (during her 
whole life.)" 

According to Mr. Cobbett's alteration, the meaning of the sentence 
is this, 

'^ Though her chastity is right and becoming, it gives her no claim to praise ; 
because she would be criminal (now, or generally, or some time or other) if she 
(really) was not chaste (at a certain period which is now past).** 

The conditional mode of the verb is sometimes used without a 
conjunction to indicate that conditional mode of affirmation ; as, 
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*'Were I not to succeed I should suffer very considerably." 
" I should suffer very considerably i/I were not to succeed.*' 

In our language, two negations are equal to an affirmative : as, 

*'Nor did they not perceive him," that is, ** They did perceive him."— "His 
language may be inelegant, but it is not tingrammatical," that is to say, " It is 
grammatical." 

• 

3. — Of Collective Agreement in comparison. 

Besides the relative degrees of comparison between words, there 
are four sorts of comparison according to the laws of analogy, and 
these four sorts of indirect correspondency may be termed 

Analogout Corretpondency, Paris and London are rich places. 

Contratted Correspondency, The learned are often as unhappy as the illiterate. 

Contrary Correspondency, That gentleman is more learned than toise. 

Indirect Correspondency, There is a difference between a man and the man. 

It would be contrary to the laws of collective agreement to say, — 
" Paris and England are rich places ;** because their respective de- 
grees of comprehension are not analogous to each other. It would 
be improper, al^o, to say, — " The learned are often as unhappy as the 
most illiterate ;" because the relative degrees of contrast require that 
great should be contrasted with smally greater with smdller, and 
greatest with smallest, and therefore, learned should be contrasted 
with illiterate, more learned with less learned, and the most learned 
with the most ignorant. It would be improper to say, — " That gen- 
tleman is wiser than he is learned;" because wiser and learned do 
not correspond in their respective degrees of comparison : wise, 
learned ; more wise, more learned : most wise, most learned. — The 
indefinite correspondency relates to tjiose degrees of comparison 
which are understood without being expressed. When we say, — 
" The corn is not ripe,'* we make a sort of indirect allusion to corn in 
general, which is ripe and fit for use : and when we say, — '* A beast 
of prey is a dangerous animal," we make an indirect allusion to those 
animals which are not dangerous. These indirect correspondencies, 
then, relate chiefly to the definite and the indefinite indicative ad- 
nouns. 



4. — 0/ Collective Agreement in the relative functions of 

NOUNS. , 

There are four sorts of relative function in the mechanism of 
words, and these four sorts of correspondency may be termed, 

o2 
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The Relative Functions of Pronouns. 

The Relative Functions of Participles. 

The Relative Functions of Subadnouns. 

The Relative Functions of Impersonal Pronouns. 

In the first of these relative functions, a pronoun may be the agent of 
a noun in anj Amotion, and the forms of both the noun and its pro- 
noun depend, not upon their direct relation to each other, but upon 
the particular ranks of their respective functions in the general me- 
chanism of the sentence. So that a noun in any rank may be repre- 
sented by a pronoun in a different rank : thus, 

'< That Almighty Being, vohote name we repeat in adoration, nko preserves us 
from danger, to whom we belong, and whom we serve, is eternal.* 



»t 



Here the pronouns are all in different cases, though they directly re- 
present and relate to a noun in the nominal case. 

The relative functions of participles differ in their collective agree- 
ment according to the manner in which they are used : thus, 

« These are the rules of grammar, by the obterving of which you may avoid 
mistakes." 

'' These are the rules of grammar, by observing which you may avoid mistakes.** 

These two sentences have a similar meaning, though the relative 
Amotions of the word observing are not quite the same. In the first 
sentence it is used as a verbal noun equivalent to the noun ohser" 
vancCy and in the second, it is used as an active participle partaking 
of the natures of both noun and adnoun, and serving here in the func- 
tion of subadnoun. It would be equally improper to say, " by ob» 
serving ofwhichf* and *• by the observing which." We must treat 
the word observing, either as a regular noun, or as a participial sub- 
adnoun, and say, by the observing of which, meaning, by the ob'^ 
servance of which, or, we must say simply, by observing which. 

We must also say, — " This was betraying his trust," or, " This was 
a betraying o/his trust." 

It may not be unnecessary here to repeat the definition of the am- 
biguous character of participles, and particularly of the active parti- 
ciple. 

The active participle as a Noun in the nominal case : — tVoRKiNO is more con- 
ducive to health than being idle. 
As Adnoun : — He is a working man. 
As Subadnoun : — He is working. That is to say, He is in the act of working. 

Here we see that the simple participle in its active or verbal sense, 
is exactly equivalent to a noun m thie subadnominal case, and it is for 
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that reason that grammarians have said, — ^' Participles are fre- 
quently used as prepositions ; thus, — ea^cepting, respecting 9 touch' 
ingy concerning, according : — * They were all in fault, except or 
excepting him.' " 

Now these participles are not used as prepositions, which are 
merely the signs of a suhadnominal function, out they are used as 
subadnouns without having any particle to indicate that function. 
It is this fact which has led grammarians into the error concerning 
what they have termed the " absolute caseJ' When the participle is 
said to be a verb, it is merely a regular subadnoun serving the con- 
jugated verb in the same manner as an adverb : thus, 

s^ well, 
in haste, 
working, 
reading, 
in danger, 
at work. 



We are 



It is true that an adnoun may be added to the verb to be, as easily 
as a subadnoun : we can say, — " This is good, or bad, or indifferent,*' 
and this double character of connexion between the adnominal and 
the suhadnominal functions belongs to an ambiguous part of me- 
chanism which will be explained in the Appendix. 

The relative Actions of subadnouns in their collective agreement, 
require that those particles which have a corresponding meaning 
should be strictly kept in mind, whatever may be the* number of 
words which separates them from each other in a sentence. These 
particles are, — so, as; so, thai; more, than ; whether, or (not) ; yet, 
nevertheless ; either, or ; neither, nor ; As, as ; As, so ; &c. &c. 

" Arrange your business 1 a$ to be prepared fdf leaving it." 

" He was to (much) fatigued that he could scarcely move." 

'' He was confined to (in such a manner) at not to be able to see his friends." 

'* They were more wearied in mind than (they were) fatigued in body." ' 

'' I cannot pretend to say, whether it is true or not." 

*' Whether it is true or not, I shall pay no attention to it** 

** Whether the act be passed or not, the effect will be the same.** 

^' He knew that to be the case, Kadi yet ^ he persisted neverthelett; and yet ^ he 

persisted in his resolve, notwithttanding the remonstrances of friends." 

*' Either this or that; neither one nor the other.'* 

** She is at amiable at she is beautiful." 

** She is not lett remarkable for morality than (she is remarkable) for beauty.*' 

'< ^« he preaches/ to he acts. His actions are like his opinions.** 

o 3 
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A very little attention to the style of the best speakers and writers 
will teach us the proper use of these corresponding particles. Mo- 
dem authors are generally the best models of correctness in style, 
whatever may be the merits of thought in ancient writers. 

Examples of Incorrect Correspondency, or Collective Disagreement, 

" The relations are io uncertain as that they require a great deal of examin- 
ation," — to uncertain that they require ; or, mo uncertain as to require. 

" There was no man so sanguine, who did not apprehend some ill cfmse- 
quences,** — so sanguine as not to apprehend. 

" To trust in him is no more but to acknowledge his power,*'— is no more than 
to acknowledge ; or, is but to acknowledge. 

** The Duke had not hehaved with that loyalty as he ought to have done,** — with 
that loyalty which was his duty ; or, with loyalty, as he ought to have done. 

" Such sharp replies that cost him his life,** — such as. 

Besides these corresponding particles, there are certain particles 
or prepositions used in |)reference to others with certain verbs and 
verbal nouns, and, as all the minute degrees of movement and condi«- 
tion have not been duly represented by distinct particles, there arc 
certain arbitrary rules concerning them generally adopted, and there- 
fore these rules should be carefully attended to. 

It is usual to say^ — Expert at or in. — ^^ Expert in deception; 
Expert at finding an excuse." 

'* To converse with a person, upon or concerning husiness, in a hasty manner.*' 

We say, — ^We are disappointed o/a thing, when we cannot obtain 
it, and disappointed in it, when we have it ; or satisfied with it. 

•* Disposed' to talk; a disposition to talk, — To comply with ; in compliance 
WITH. — Resolved on ; depending on ; to call on a person ; to call to a person at 
a distance; eager to do; eager in doing; worthy of ; happy in ; to bestow upon ; 
to accuse of ; to blame for ; different from ! to differ from ; heing partial to, 
or prejudiced against ; to think of or about ; to speak of or about, or con- 
cerning ; to derogate from ; to make much of; to swerve from ; I am going to 
London ; we have been at London ; we have lived or resided in London ; he resides 
at a distance ; at Montpellier (in FranceJ ; they live at Hackney (in the neighbour- 
hood of London.)** 

These modes of using particles are purely conventional, and, there- 
fore, custom and common sense must be our guide in this branch of 
agreement. 

The relative function of the impersonal pronoun it, is generally 
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tbat of representing and announcing a verbal noun in what is com- 
monly termed the infinitive mode : thus, 

*' // is disagreeable to walk in the rain : that is to say, to walk or walking in 
the rain is disagreeable." 

" It is delightful to hear her sing : to hear her sing is delightful." 

**' It is tiresome to listen to such nonsense : to listen to such nonsense if tire- 



some." 



Here, the pronoun i7, is a sort of annunciative supernumerary 
which may be easily dispensed with ; but there are instances in which 
the word it is a regular pronoun, whose function is not a mere redu- 
plication. For instance, 



it 



It is very beautiful." — That thing is very beautiful. 



Here^ the pronoun it stands for that things or a things and not as a 
mere duplicate. 

" It rains ; it snows ; it is very warm ; it is very cold,** 

In these sentences, the it relates to the state of the weather. 

Having made these general remarks on the subject of agreement, 
we may conclude with a selection of examples to guard the student 
against the errors of defective arrangement, and, as we shall make 
critical observations on these examples, it will not be necessary to 
class them in a regular manner. If we have done our duty to the 
preceding chapters, and the student has not forgotten the principles 
which are there exposed, it will be a Very easy matter to discover the 
real cause of defective arrangement in all instances, and the following 
examples will serve to exercise the mind in discovering rhematical 
errors of different descriptions. 



CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING ARRANGEMENT IN GENERAL. 

As we were just now occupied in analysing the functions of the 
word it, we will commence our critical observations, by discussing 
the opinions of grammarians on that subject. 

Mr. Murray says, — ** The verb to be, through all its variations, has 
the same case after it, as that which next precedes it:" and then he 
gives a number of examples in illustration of this arbitrary rule ; but 
before we analyse those examples, we deem it necessary to say, that 
this rule given by Mr. Murray, is not derived from any general prin- 
ciple, and therefore it is more likely to mislead than to guide the stu- 
dent. We might as well say that a tree is a tree because its roots 
grow under ground, as say that the verb to be is the cause of the re- 
flected nominal case, for this reflected or indicative nominal may be 
used with any verb. 
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* It is not necessary to apologise for the apparent severity of critical 
observations in such cases as this, because the moral respectability 
of an author does not constitute authority in science. Besides, it is 
an acknowledged fact that all public nien are fair game for criticism, 
and we ourselves do not pretend to be either free from error, or 
proof against the rigour of correct analysis. Mr. Murray, then, 
gives these examples : — 

1. — **/i is impossible to be /Aey.'* 

Here, it is very evident that the it relates to the verbal noun to be, 
and that it has no direct relation to the pronoun they. This pronoim 
ought not to be in the nominative case ; for, if it be used in that case, 
we have no less than three nominatives to one single verb : thus, — 
" To be thep, it is impossible." This is perfect nonsense. The mean- 
ing, no doubt, is, — '* It is impossible (for) them to be (the persons of 
whom you speak.)" If we use the elliptical form of expression, then 
we should say, — '* It is impossible to be them ;" but this is, after all, 
a bungling ellipsis. We should say, — " It is impossible for them to 
be the persons you suppose them to be," or we should use some 
other form of expression which is quite regular in its arrangement. 

2. — " It seems to have beea he who condacted himself so wis^y.'* 

Here, again, the pronoun in the neutral case would be preferable to 
a repetition of the nominative : — " It seems to have been him who," 
&c., is certamly better than saying, — " It seems to have been A^." 

3. — " / ani Ae." " It may be Ae, but it cannot be /." 

It is very evident that in all these cases there should be but one 
nominative, and that the corresponding pronoun should be in the 
neutral or the indicative case. — " / am him. It may be him^ but it 
cannot be me. Besides, if neither of these correlative pronouns 
ought to be in the neutral case, why should they require a third no- 
minative to govern an auxiliary clause*? *^ / understood it to be 
he** and ** / understood he to be t7," and '' He imderstood it to be 
/," are equally inelegant. 

This misunderstanding concerning the repetition of the nomina- 
tive arises from an imperfect analysis of the functions of words in 
the mechanism of a sentence. It will be remembered that we have 
distinguished three principal functions of words, and that each of 
these functions generates four secondary sorts of cases ; and that 
each of these four subordinate degrees of case generates four varie- 
ties : so that there are three primordial distinctions of case, twelve 
secondary distinctions, forty-eight varieties, and an infinite niunber 
of minor shades in the distinctions of case. In the first division of 
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the three primordial cases there are four sorts of nominal eascy four 
sorts of adnonunal caae, and four sorts of subad nominal case. 
The four sorts of nommal case are, 

The Nominative or Nominal (/ see). 
The Accusative or Neutral (I see him). 
The Reciprocal or Mixt ( We see ourselves). 
The Vocative or the Indicative {That man am // or, / am him : 
or / am he). 

Now, it is the last of these varieties of the primordial nominal 
case, which is used as an indicative nominal to reflect, as it were, 
the nominative^ but not to repeat the very same variety of function. 
But as these minute distinctions have never been regularly analysed, 
these differences of shade have not been scientifically represented, 
and, therefore, it is a mere matter of preference to choose between 
the nominative and the acctisative (which in our language are the 
only differently formed sorts of nominal), when we have occasion to 
use an indicative variety of the nominal case. We have preferred 
him to he, because it seems to interfere less with the real nominative, 
but the fact is, that there ought to be a pronoim expressly formed to 
represent the indicative nominal. In the Latin language, this func- 
tion is represented by the vocative case. 

We must be carefiil then not to confound a real nominative or go- 
verning nominal, with an indicative or duplicate nominal, and vice 
versa 

** He who was accused, was not gidlty.** {Nominative J) 
** Him, who was accused, I saw condemned." — {Accusative,) 
" They, who were accused, betrayed themselves." — (Reciprocal,) 
** Him ! who was accused ? He was, no doubt, guilty." — {Indicative.) 
" He who was accused, was no doubt guilty." — (Nominative,) 
** He was not guilty. I saw him condemned. They betrayed themselves. 
Him ? He was guilty : not (He ? He was guilty.) 

If we say, — ^* Him it was," or, " It was him,** the word him is 
evidently in the indicative degree of the nominal case ; and this mode 
of expression is preferable to saying, — "He it was," or " It was he.** 



** She brought with her an old maid recommended by her mother, who taught 
her all the arts of domestic management." 

Here the pronoun who relates to the word mother, though it was pro- 
bably meaned to relate to the old maid, 

*< &ut the fear of not being approved as just copiers of human manners is not 
the most important concerip that an author of this sort ought to have before Am." 
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In this sentence the words an author and just copiers do not agree 
in number, though they relate to the same person or class of persons. 
^n author may he approved as a just copier, or authors may be just 
copiers ; but the fear of not being approved, cannot very logically 
be deemed the most important concern of any particular class of au- 
thors. 

'* Neither Richard nor his brother, as I have been informed, and, indeed, as it 
has been proved to me, never gave him authority to write to you." 

Here the word never should he ever. 

In the following example, Mr. Cobbett has mistaken the real causes 
of defective arrangement. He says, in paragraph 250, — 

" Yon must take care that there be a nominative, and that it be clearly expressed 
or understood. — 'The Attorney- General Gibbs, whose malignity induced him to be 
extremely violent, and voat listened tp by the judges.* The first verb induced has a 
nominative, namely, the malignity of the Attorney- General Gibbs ; but the waa baa 
no nominative, either expressed or clearly understood ; and, we cannot, therefore, tell 
what, or who it was that was listened to : whether it was the malignity of Gibbs, or 
Gibbs himtelf. It should have been who, or and he was listened to ; and then we 
should have known that it was Gibbs himself that was listened to." 

Here Mr. Cobbett has mistaken the cause of obscurity in the text. 
That obscurity is not caused by the absence of a nominative, and Mr. 
Cobbett's addition of a nominative only renders the sentence more 
incomplete ; thus, 

** The Attorney- General Gibbs, whose malignity induced him to be extremely 
violent, and who was listened to by the judges." 

It is clear that we have now got a nominative waiting to be com- 
pleted by a verb ; so that Mr. Cobbett has obscured the text still 
more. The fact is, that the only defect of the original sentence, is 
the word and, which has no real function to perform ; and by leaving 
out that useless word, the whole meaning becomes clear. Thus : 

'' The Attorney-General Gibbs, whose malignity induced him to be ex- 
tremely violent, was listened to by the judges.''* 

It is the useless function of the word andy in addition to the inter- 
vention of the external auxiliary clause, between the real nominative 
and the verb was, which has bewildered Mr. Cobbett, and caused 
him to make so " much ado about nothing.'* 

Mr. Lindley Murray says, — ** Some grammarians assert, that the phrases, at 
follows, as appears, form what are called impersonal verbs, and should, therefore, 
be confined to the singular number : as, * The arguments advanced were nearly as 
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follow t :* ' The positions were, as appears^ incontrovertible :* that is, 'At it ap^ 
pears ;* < At itfollowi.* * If we give the sentence a different turn, say they, and in- 
stead Qfat, say such as, the verb is no longer termed impersonal, but properly agrees 
with its nominative in the plural number : as, * The arguments advanced were nearly 
tuck at follow.* ' The positions were suck as appear incontrovertible.' For the 
same reason we ought to say, ' I shall consider his censures so far only at concerns 
my friend*s conduct ;' and not ' so far at concern,' " 

Now all this is only teaching us how to make blunders, for those 
impereonals are mere elliptical obscurities and inelegancies. H is 
much better to express our meaning fully and clearly on all occa- 
sions, and then we shall not have to study the rules of authorised 
blundering. It is very easy to say, — '* I shall consider his censures 
so far only as they concern my friend's conduct." — ** The arguments 
advanced were nearly like these which follow; or nearly to this 
effect." 

To refresh the memory of the student, we will now recapitulate 
the principal varieties of function in Ehematical Synthesis, commonly 
called Sytitax, 



. 0.«Ba.. T.B.B 0. THB B...KUEKX '^"-"-;;;j^',^;,„„. ,, ^e. 



Akranoement, 

or 
PotUive Function. 



2. Ellipsis, 
or 
Negative Function, 



1. Internal Functions, 



^ 2. External Functions, 



3. Orders of Construction, 



4. Marks of Individuality, 



1. Graceful Ellipsis, 



2. Laconic EUipsisi 



3. Partial Indications, 



4. Significant Omissions, 



1. Connecting Agreement, 



id. 
id. 
id. 



3. Direct Correspondency, 
or 
Mixt Function. 



2. Disconnecting Agreement, 



3. Mixt Agreement, 



4. Indefinite Agreement, 



1 



1. In Time, 



4. Indirect Correspondency, 

or 
Ambiguoui Function. 



n 

00 



2. In Mode, 






) 



3. In Comparison, 



4. In Relative Function, 



•0M of function. 



J0 ordera. 



2. Neutral id. 

3. Adnominal id. 

4. Subadnominal id. 

1. Simple character of, &c. 

2. Complex 

3. Compound 

4. Ambiguous 

1. Direct. 

2. Inverse. 

3. Mixt. 

4. Ambiguous. 

1. Pmictuation. 

2. Annexation. 

3. Emphasis. 

4. Accent. 

1. Of Nouns. 

2. Of Adnouns. 

3. Of Subadnouns. 

4. Of Signs. 

1. Of Nouns. 

2. Of Adnouns. 

3. Of Subadnouns. 

4. Of Signs. 

1. Of Nouns. 

2. Of Adnouns. 

3. Of Subadnouns. 

4. Of Signs. 

1. Of Nouns. 

2. Of Adnouns. 
8. Of Subadnouns. 
4. Of Signs. 

1. In Number. 

2. In Gender. 

3. In Person. - 

4. In Case. 

1. In Number. 

2. In Gender. 

3. In Person. 

4. In Case. 

1. In Number. 

2. In Gender. 

3. In Person. 

4. In Case. , 

1. In Number. 

2. In Gender. 
8. In Person. 
4. In Case. 

1. Past. 

2. Present. 

3. Future. 

4. Indefinite. 

1. Absolute. 

2. Conditionat. 

3. Mixt. 

4. Ambiguous. 

1. Analogous. 

2. Contrasted. 

3. Contrary. 

4. In^rect. 

1. Pronouns of Agency. 

2. Participles. 

3. Particles. 

4. Impersenals or Dupl 
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CHAP. XIV. — COlsrCLUSION. 

In this chapter we shall merely make a few general observations con- 
cerning clearneasy elegance^ and correctness in the construction of 
sentences. 

A sentence may be correctly arranged without being either clear 
or elegant, but if the construction be defective, the meaning cannot 
be very clear. The following example is neither clear in meaning 
nor correct in arrangement : 

" Leo X. became pope in 1513. His chief distinction, no doubt, is owing to his 
encouragement of the arts, or more strictly to the completion of those splendid la- 
hours of Rafiaelle, under his pontificate, which had been commenced by his prede- 
cessor.** (Whose predecessor ? and what had been commenced by the predecessor ? 
The labours of Rafiaelle ? or the completion of those labours ?) "We have here 
only to do with literature, and in the promotion of this he certainly deserves a much 
higher name than any former pope, except Nicholas V., who, considering the difier- 
ence of the times, and the greater solidity of his own character, as certainly stands Ux 
above him." 

This last sentence is almost as vague as the other. The whole para- 
graph might be rendered quite clear and correct in the following 
manner, if the meaning be really what we suppose it to be : 

Leo the Xth. became pope in 1513. He is chiefly distinguished for his encou- 
ragement of the arts, and more particularly for having completed, under his pontifi- 
cate, those splendid labours of Rafiaelle, which had been commenced under the 
pontificate of his predecessor. Our principal subject here is literature, and in the 
promotion of this branch of refinement, he certainly deserves a much higher name 
than any former pope, except Nicholas Yth., who certainly stands far above him, if 
we consider the difierence of the times in wl^ich they lived, and the greater solidity of 
character in Nicholas. 

Again, 

" This collection is of extreme rarity ; none of the historians of Portuguese lite- 
rature have seen it. Bouterwek and Sismondi declare that they have caused search 
to be made in various libraries of Europe without success. There is, however, a copy' 
in the British Museum, and Mr. Raynouard has given a short account of one that He 
had teen in the Journal det Savansfor 1826.** — (Hallam.) 
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Here, it is probable that the author means, — " Mr. Baynourd has 
given, in the Journal des Savans for 1826, a short account of one 
(collection) that he had seen, somewhere ; but not in the Journal des 
Savans. 

Again, 

" Among the poems of this age (1517), none has been so celebrated as the Tbeu- 
erdanks of Melchoir Pfintzing, secretary to Maximilian ; a poem at one time attri- 
buted to the master, whose praises it records, instead of the servant.*' 



This sentence is not clear : it is too laconic, and the construction is 
inelegant. It would be better thus, 

— a poem at one time attributed to the master, whose praises it records, 



instead of being attributed to the servant, who was the real author. 

A sentence may be correct and still be very inelegant, if there be a 
number of disagreeable repetitions, such as the following ; 

** The severity of the distress of the son of the king." 

** 0/some o/ the books o/each o/ these classes o/ literature, a catalogue will be 
given at the end of the work." 

It is easy to avoid these disagreeable repetitions by altering the 
construction: thus, 

The severe distress of the king's son. 

A catalogue of some of the books in each of these classes of literature, will be 
given at the end of the work. ^ 

The art of writing, properly speaking, belongs to Rhetoric, but 
there are certain rules concerning the proper choice of words, which 
it is necessaiT to observe in the simple mechanism of a sentence. 
These rules, however, depend upon the meaning of words in their 
various acceptations, and therefore, the best guide in this respect, is 
the study of the most approved authors, and the habit of frequenting 
good society. 

We should carefully avoid the use of words which are unnecessary, 
for all words which do not serve to render our meaning clear, are 
more or less instrumental in rendering it obscure. A few examples 
will shew the utility of attending to simplicity of diction. 



(( 



They returned back again to the tame city from which they came forth." 



Here, the words written in italics are quite unnecessary, and they 
are, therefore, worse than useless. 
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'^ I am (honestly, seriously, and) unalterably of opinion that nothing can (pos- 
sibly) be more (incurably and emphatically) destructive, (or more decisively fatal) 
to a kingdom, than the introduction of {thoughtless) dissipation and (the pomp of 
lazy) luxury," 

All the words which we have separated parenthetically in this sen- 
tence, are pompously useless, and the word decisively is improperly 
used instead of the word decidedly. The meaning is obscured by 
this multitude of useless words, which merely serve to indicate the 
ridiculous affectation of the author. 

Again, 

" To mangle (or wound) his (outward form and constitution, his natural limbs 
or) body." 

This is a very round-about way of saying,—** To mangle his body** 

** The Academy, set up by the Cardinal Richelieu to amuse the wits of that age 
(and country) and divert them from raking into his politics (and ministry), brought 
this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for this last age, been wholly turned to 
the refinement of their (style and) language; and indeed, with such success, that it 
can hardly be equalled, and runs equally through their verse and their prose." 

This sentence is defective in many respects. It is too elliptical in 
some parts, uselessly explicit in others. The best way to shew forth 
its defects is to write it m a proper form ; thus, 

The Academy, set up by Cardinal Richelieu to amuse the wits of that age in 
France, and divert them from raking into the secrets of his administration, brought 
this into vogue, and, during the last century the French wits have been wholly 
turned to the refinement of their language. In this they have succeeded to a degree 
which can hardly be equalled, for purity of style runs equally remarkable through 
their verse and through their prose. 

Besides the correctness of arrangement with respect to the me. 
chanical functions, we should be careful not to jumble different ideas 
together in one sentence, when those ideas have no direct relation to 
each other. It is always easy to avoid that sort of disagreement, by 
writing the different ideas in separate sentences. 

** Archbishop Tillotson died in this year. He was exceedingly beloved by King 
William and Queen Mary, who nominated Doctor Tennison, Bishop of Lincoln, to 
succeed him.*' 

Here, it is evident that the love of King William and Queen Mary for 
Archbishop Tillotson has no direct relation to the nomination of his 
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siiccessor, and therefore the two ideas should have been written in 
distinct sentences. 

Archbishop TilloUon was exceedingly beloved by King William and Queen 
Mary. He died in this year, and Doctor Tennison, Bishop of Lincoln, was nomi- 
nated to succeed him. 

The absence of direct relativeness is still more remarkable in the 
following sentence : 

'* The march of the Greeks was through an uncultivated country, whose savage 
inhabitants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of lean sheep, whose 
flesh was rank and unsavoury, by reason of their continued feeding upon sea-fish." 

These ideas ought to occupy at least two distinct sentences : thus, 

The Greeks had to march through an uncultivated country inhabited by poor 
savages. The only riches it afforded was a breed of lean sheep, the flesh of which 
was rank and unsavoury from constantly feeding on sea-fish. 

Again, 

" The usual acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different things, and 
not only calls the followers or votaries of them by the several names of busy and idle 
men ; bat distinguishes the faculties of the mind that are conversant about them, 
calling the operations of the first, fVitdom ; and of the otiTer, fVU ; which is a 
Saxon word, used to express what the Spaniards and (the) Italians call ingenio, and 
the French, etprii, both from the Latin, though I think wit more particularly signi- 
fies that of poetry, as may occur in remarks on the Runic language." 

Here is the matter of several sentences very carelessly jiunbled toge- 
ther in one. The words first and other, are improperly contrasted, 
and there are numerous other defects besides those of a forced ge- 
neral connection. The ideas would be much more advantageously 
expressed thus, 

In the usual acceptation, the words profit and pleasure are taken for two different 
things, and their respective votaries are distinguished by the names of busjf and idle 
men ; and, not only are their votaries thus denominated, but the operations of the in- 
tellectual faculties thus engaged are distinguished by different appellations, the one 
being called fVUdom^ and the other fVil. The last is a Saxon word used to express 
what the Spaniards and the Italians call ingenio, and the French, esprit. Both es» 
prit and ingenio are derived from the Latin, but according to the * Remarks on the 
Runic Language,' I think that the word wit is more particularly applicable to poetry. 
(Or, — f»ut, I think that the word 101/ is more particularly applicable to poetry, as I 
shall have occasion to shew in my repuurks on the Runic language.) 
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It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to multiply examples of incorrect 
or inelegant sentences, as the principal object, here, is not to lay 
down positive rules of unity in arrangement and clearness in con- 
struction, but, to induce the student to reflect on the bad effects of 
inattention, and the advantages of propriety. We shall, therefore, 
conclude by recommending the student to exercise the mind by 
writing single sentences in as many different ways as the laws of va- 
riety in the different orders of construction will admit, and by adding 
and taking away alternately a certain number of auxiliary functions 
and epithets. These exercises will accustom the judgment to those 
sources of variety which enrich the style without injuring the mean- 
ing, and when once we are familiar with those resources, we shall 
easily perceive the different causes of defective arrangement and 
learn to avoid them. 
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The principal object of this Appendix is merely to excite the curio- 
sity of the student by critical remarks and desiutory observations on 
language, and, therefore, it must not be expected that there should 
be any direct connexion between the parts, or even regular method 
in classing them with each other. The more they are strangely jum* 
bled together, the more they will require that the student should re- 
flect on their general import. 

The first thing we will mention is the mode in which we were led 
to discover the general principles of language : that is to say, of 
verbal language or philology ; for there are other sorts of language 
which serve to commimicate ideas ; the language of music, for in- 
stance, and that of painting. 

Being particularly anxious to Acquire a correcJt knowledge of the 
general science of language, we were ipduced to study the mechanism 
of ancient and modern languages ; and being particularly anxious 
also, to spend as little time as possible in learning the mere me- 
chanical use of signs, we were very much annoyed by the difliculties 
of acquiring any thing like clear ideas on this subject from the con- 
fused methods in which it is generally treated in books of Grammar, 
of Logic, and of Rhetoric. Being convinced, then, that we had not 
been able to glean a real knowledge of the principles of language 
from those books which profess to teach these principles, we resolved 
upon following a new method, which would be, at least, more conge- 
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nial to onr reasoning Acuities, if it were not more advantageous in 
results, than the ordinary methods. This method was that of begin- 
ning at the beginning, and asking ourselves, what were the final 
principles of language ? the general cause and fi^ect of this branch 
of universality ? The cause is evidently the social nature of man, 
and the effect is the social or mutual communication of our thoughts 
and feelings. 

Language, then, is the general expression of ideas ; but whence 
are its immediate principles derived ? 

These principles must be derived from the universal principles of 
nature and society, and therefore we must have a thorough knowledge 
of the nature of man and of the universe, before we can have a com- 
plete knowledge of the general principles of that art of language by 
which human oeings communicate to each other their thoughts and 
ideas concerning themselves and the universal order of creation and 
existence. 

This b more than we can expect to discover at once ; but, if we 
cannot acquire a perfect knowledge of all these things, we may hope 
at least, to acquire an imperfect science of some of the parts. 

In the first place, we may enquire, — which are the particular or- 
gans through the medimn of which we become acquainted with each 
other's thoughts? and we find that the sense of hearing and the sense 
of seeing are the principal organs of lan^;ua^e, in the mutual com- 
mmiication of thoughts, though we may, individually, acquire ideas 
through the medium of all the senses. 

SouHDs, then, in general, are addressed to the sense of HSARnro, 
and SIGHS are addressed to the sense of sssino. Language in ge- 
neral is addressed to the two senses simultaneously, aim partictuar 
branches of language may be addressed to one of these senses alone« 
Music is addressed to the one and painting to the other : pantomime 
or mute action is addressed to the eve, and oral language to the ear. 

As all these different branches of the general art ^ communicating 
ideas to the mind are adapted to the same physical organs and to the 
same intellectual faculties, their general principles must be analogous 
to each other, or they would not be equally adapted to the same ge- 
neral function of communication ; whence it follows that in studvmg 
any one of these particular branches of the art of expressing ideas, 
we may profit by what has been already discovered concemmg the 
principles of the other branches of language. 

Music and Paihtiho and Orai» Lahouaob and Paktovimb, or 
mute action, then, are analogous to each other in their fundamental 
principles, and a knowledge of one may fieunlitate the study of an* 
other. 

That branch of the general art oi language which occupies us at 
the present moment, is oral language, and onr first operation in 
searching afler a knowledge of its principles, is to analyse its ]^i^ 
so as to discover their respective relations to each other. Thia 
operation we commenced in the following manner : 
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A general Table of the F^undamental Divisions of Oral Language. 
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The student is already acquainted with the manner in which we 
continued the first part of this general analysis, and if ever the second 
part be published, it will be seen how that part may be treated^ but, 
as nothing less than a qpmplete tre^se would explain the method, 
we shall say no more about it here. ' We may add, however, that all 
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the minute fonctiofii were easfl j and lapdlj developed when once 
the genend princ^les of analogy and adaptation had established a 
natural method of analysis and synthesis. 



In treating ofyfisigr, we promised to give a general scale of all 
the elementary sounds of the human voice, and here we give an idea 
of what we deem an approximation to a complete scale. 

KATUBAL ALPHABST. 

Simple Vowel Sounds. 



8h»rt, 



C AW, AW, } nOr, 

^ AH, AB, ) fiU-, 








jrtr, y Utnr^ U {French), 

hid. 



oo, oo, ^ cool, wO^ 

Uf V, > vSe^ Uii€(Preuek), 

BE, Es, ) bee, Uu 

Simple Consonant Sounds. 

Plat. Skmrp, 

€ Zo S« ) 

€ ZHo 9^0 ) 



GHo irH# 



(A2iire,siire.) 
i '^^ J (hgo, hko) (guttaral) 



{nGoJg 

J Ho {J^^ I J^^JW. 
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This table is not a perfect scale of the elementary sounds, but it is 
as near an approximation as we are able to make. It has been as- 
serted by a very learned man, Charles Fourier, that the universal prin- 
ciples of analogy indicate that the human voice is capable of forming 
48 distinct elementary sounds ; 12 vowels of two distmct colours, and 
4 of a mixt colour, like those which are heard in the French words, le, 
leuTj vue, lutie ; 12 pairs, of regularly contrasted ^0/ and sharp con- 
sonants, and 8 consonants of a mixt character. We have classed them 
in what we deem kindred groups, but it is possible that our classifi- 
cation may be as erroneous as it is incomplete. The sounds which 
we have enumerated are all used in the different languages of Eu- 
rope, but there may be other simple sounds with which we are not 
acquainted. The no is heard in our word sing, and hgo, or gh, and 
hko, or KH> are commonly heard in the Arabic and in the German 
languages. — ^We cannot say whether the final sounds of m, n, n«, 
and H, ought to be classed as distinct sounds, or whether the final 
and the initial sounds should be deemed identical ; nor do we know 
what are the sounds which naturally contrast with the consonants 
w and Y. These ideas, however, are purely conjectural. 

We have added the vowel 0, to each of the consonants, to indicate 
that all consonants require the aid of a vowel. 

These sounds ate all perfectly simple and distinct from what are 
commonly termed complex sounds. 



Provincial Accents^ 

It will be found on examination, that the greatest differences of 
pronunciation which distinguish what are commonly called the pro- 
vincial accents of the different counties in England, relate to the 
vowel sounds, and principally to the two complex vowel sounds of % 
and owy as they are heard in the words mind and how. 

That which is deemed the most correct mode of pronouncing the 
a, is a close combination of the sound of 0, or «, or c, as it is heard 
in the words love^ nut, her, and of the sound of ee, as it is heard in 
the word tin: thus, 6-6S: m^-??nd for mind. In some counties, 
this / is pronounced Slw-66 : m^w-^nd for mind, in others, dd-}$^, 
ino^-^gnd for* mind. The latter pronunciation prevails in Shrop- 
shire. In London it is pronounced ah-^^ by the vulgar : mSh-eend 
for mind. So that there are at least four different sounds for the 
letter i. 

The correct pronunciation: m^-^iid for mind. 
The vulgar London id. m^A-^nd for id. 

The Shropshire ' id. mo^-^^nd for id. 

The Staffordshire id. mdto -^eni for id. 

p3 
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The Staffordshire people generally pronounce the letter e as if it 
were a conwlex sound composed of the short sound of « in red^ and 
ee io Un» Tbejr sajr md^ for me^ and gud for ^ooc^^ trtfdf for wauldy 
fo far you. 

The correct pronunciation of the complex sound oer, as it is heard 
in Uie words haw^noWf cow^ is a close combination of the short sound 
of 0, as it is heard in the word son, and the sound of oo, as it is heard 
in the word wool: 6-66: hd'dd for how. 

The comnion people in London generally pronounce this complex 
sound as if it were formed of ah and oo, and they say hH-dd for how. 
They say, td^Uui ahit'dot for round about, and hH^li n&'dd for 
hihen&w. 

It will be easy to correct these vulgar modes of pronunciation by 
a little attention to the^imple and the complex vowel sounds. 



Natural Method. 

In the course of the preceding chapters, we promised to explain 
certain ambiguous words which have not been regularly noticed in 
the definition of rhematic functions, but before we explain the/»e pe- 
culiarities of function here, we must state why they were not distin- 
guished in' the ordinary course of definition. 

These ambiguous peculiarities of function were not particularly 
distinguished in the chapters of definition, because the simplicity of 
the method of analysis which we have there adopted does not admit 
of intermediate distinctions. 

In the natural principles of adaptation , there are numerous varie- 
ties of method, and there are different degrees of minuteness in each 
variety, but without entering into a regular examination of the prin- 
ciples of method and adaptation, we may state that there are at least 
three principal sorts of method, which may be termed, 

The simple method of adaptation in series. 
The measured method of adaptation in series. 
The mixt method of adaptation in series. 

These are natural methods, because they are imitations of the me- 
thods adopted by the Creator in all the creations of tbe universe. 

In poetry, the method of adapting cadences and rhymes, is a mea- 
sured method of adaptation in rhythm, because each line corresponds 
to a certain number of cadences : but in prose, the method of com- 
bining cadences in rhythm is irregular, unmeasured and simple. 
When the cadences of prose are partly measured and partly irregular, 
the rhythm is of a miat character. 

In classing the dififerent orders of creation, we may adopt either a 
simple, or a mitvt, or a measured, or an arbitrary method. 
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The methods which are generallj adopted in botany, are quite arbi^ 
trary, because naturalists in general do not understand the natural 
principles of adaptation, or the science of universal analogy. 

The methods adopted in Natural History are adapted to the prin- 
ciples of simple or unmeasured series, because the different orders of 
the animal creation are not classed with due regard to their respec- 
tive functions in the harmony of the universe, nor are they classed 
with that degree of relative connexion which would constitute a mixt 
method of classification in natural series. 

If we take the classification in Natural History to illustrate what 
we mean by different sorts of method, we say that, that method is 
simple in which the different sorts of animals are merely distin- 
guished from each other in classeSj orders, genera, species and t?a- 
rieties. This is the method which is generally adopted by naturalists. 

These regular distinctions do not shew the natural correlativeness 
that unites all the different classes into one general unity, and the 
first step towards that superior degree of classification, is to adopt 
the mijpt method which distinguishes the ambiguous from the pure 
orders of creation. 

This mixt degree of classification would distinguish the links which 
.unite each getieral class to all the others, and each subdivision of a 
class to all the other subdivisions. The flying -fish, for instance, is 
an ambiguous sort of thing which forms a link between the birds of 
the air and the fish of the sea. The bat is an ambiguous creature 
which forms a link between the bird and the small quadruped. The 
monkey is an ambiguous creature which forms a link between the 
human species and the animal. The amphibious animals form links 
between the animals of the earth and those of the sea. In fact, there 
are endless varieties of these ambiguous creatures in nature, and a 
proper study and classification of their respective organizations and 
habits would shew us in what relation the different orders of creation 
stand to each other. That would be a great step towards a still 
higher order of method and classification. 

The measured series or method of classification would not only 
distinguish the different classes, orders, genera, species and varieties, 
like the simple method, and the ambiguous links which unite the 
whole, like the mia?t method, but it would distinguish their natural 
relations to each other and to man, and the natural functions of each 
order of creation in the general harmony of the universe. 

This is merely a superficial sketch of the natural principles of uni- 
versality in method, but it is enough to explain what we mean by 
saying we have adopted the simple method in our general definition 
of words. 

That simple natural method has led us much deeper into the 8e» 
cret principles of language than the old and arbitrary methods could 
have led us, and we might easily have dived more deeply still into the 
minute functions of mechanism without the aid of a superior method, 
but we have gone quite far enough for practical purposes in the pre- 
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sent imperfect state of language. All that we intend to do here, is to 
give a superficial idea of those ambiguous words and fimctions which 
form the natural links between the different classes of words and 
signs. 

There is a certain class of words which acts a double part at the 
same time. These words are both nouns and adnouns. Many of the 
indicative adnouns have this ambiguous or mixt character, and it is 
for that reason they have been called " demonstrative pronouns," 
For instance : 



** That is very true." 

" Some are good, and others are bad.'* 

" Much might be done by sober industry.' 



Here^ the words that, some, others and muchy act as pouns. 

** Much good might be done by sober industry" 

** That statement is very true." 

'' Some things are good and others are bad." 



Here, the words that, some and much, are indicative adnouns. It 
may, perhaps, be thought that they act as adnouns in the first exam- 
ples, and that the nouns which they indicate are understood without 
being expressed, and that idea is correct, but then it is the ambi- 
guous nature of these adnouns which permit the ellipsis, by their 
facility of assuming the ftmctions of nouns. Besides, if we take the 
word others, we shall find that it assumes the character of the noun 
which it indicates, for it has not the same form when it acts as an ad- 
noun: thus, 

'* Some things are good and others are bad." (^Noun,) 

" Some things are good and other things are bad.** (Adnoun.) 

Some of these ambiguous words serve in the three primordial fimc- 
tions^ with equal facility, and without assuming any particular badge 
of livery as other noims do : thus, 

** Much may be done here.** . {Noun.) 

*' Much good may be done here." (AdnounJ) 
'* They are much too good." (Subadnoun.) 

There are some ambiguous words which form links between ad- 
noims and subadnouns, by serving with equal facility in each func- 
tion : thus, 

*' Most men are fond of pleasure." (Adnoun.) 

** She is a most admirable woman." (Subadnoun.) 

The words only, more, most, and all the degrees of comparison in 
adnouns, belong to this ambiguous class of fimction. 
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Besides these ambiguous words which serve as links between the 
principal classes of function, there are ambiguous links between the 
different orders of the same class. For instance, between the simple 
and the mijpt orders of anneanve subadnouns, there is an ambiguous 
order which contains the different degrees of comparison in adverbs 
or annexive subadnouns. The words, very, well, almost, always, no^ 
wise, never, ever, not, &c., belong to this ambiguous order. 

The words indeed, verily, for, again, how, why, since, also, too, 
sometimes, perchance, hy^the-hye, &c., belong to an ambiguous order 
which forms a link between annexive and connective subadnouns, 
or the internal and the external functions of subadnominal modi- 
fication. 

Besides these different sorts of ambiguity in the mixt functions of 
mechanism, there are different sorts of ambiguity or mixt character 
in the modes of representing ideas by words. This mixt degree of 
meaning in words may be termed intrinsic ambiguity, and the mixt 
degrees of mechanical Unction which we have just now analysed, 
and which does not relate directly to the meaniiig of words, may be 
termed extrinsic ambiguity : but we must hurry over these minute 
distinctions which belong to a more complete method of analysis. 

The words, orator, virago, and all those nouns which represent 
ideas of mode or condition, as well as being, should be classed as a 
mixt or ambiguous order between the nouns of being, and the nouns 
of mode: thus, 

Nouns of Being : Man, woman. 
Ambiguous Nouns : Orator, virago. 
Nouns of Mode : Eloquence, manliness. 

Here, eloquence and manliness are nouns of mode, man and woman 
are nouns of being ; the word orator represents an idea of man and 
eloquence, and the word virago represents an idea of woman and 
manliness. All nouns which represent ideas of diminutive or aug- 
mentative qualification belong to this ambiguous order. 

The nouns Inferiority and excellence represent mixt ideas of mode 
and of degree : excellent is equivalent to very good. 

These cursory observations will serve to explain the advantages of 
superior methods, and shew that much more might be said on the 
science of language, than it would be proper to explain in that simple 
method of adaptation which is best suited to an elementary treatise. 



Remarks on the Nature of the Universal Verb. 

In addition to what has been already said concerning the nature of 
the verbal adnoun and its different modes and inflections, the fol- 
lowing general observations may not be uninteresting. 
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The universal verb representmg the idea of being or Existence, is 
the principal link in all sentences, because whatever maj be expressed 
concemiog a thing and its modes, that thing and the conditions which 
distinguish it must necessarily ejniat either really or ideally. The 
idea of existence, then, is the verb, and all the fundamental charac* 
teristics of verbs in general are derived from this one character of 
imiversality in mode. The verb to be or to exist, is, therefore, the 
principal auxiliary verb in all languages. Indeed it is the only auxi- 
liary verb that is absolutely necessary, though in some languages 
it is found convenient to have several auxiliary verbs, because the 
inflections of their complex verbs are not scientifically formed. In 
most of the modern languages the verb to have is used as an auxiliary 
in order to distinguish active from passive verbs, and in the Spanish 
language there are four auxiliary verbs ; eer and eatar, which are 
two different forms of the verb to be or to eaiet^and haber and tener, 
which mean to have and to hold. 

All nouns of mode incorporated with the noun of existence or in- 
separable mode, may generate verbal adnouns, and thence the noun 
of mode from which a verba] adnoun is derived, is commonly termed 
the infinitive mode of the verb ; but it is very necessary to remark 
that a noun of mode is a regular noun, though it serves to generate 
verbal-adnouns. These nouns of mode, then, may be properly termed 
verbal nouns. 

In verbal adnouns that are derived from nouns of mode, we may 
distinguish two varieties that have commonly been designated by the 
terms verb and participle. This difference depends upon the nature 
of the idea represented by one or the other of these two varieties of 
adnoun : when a verbal adnoun represents an idea in which the inse- 
parable mode and an essential mode are both equally alluded to, then 
it is said to be a verb, as, that man is working, that is to say, he is 
now in an active state of existence called working : but when the 
essential mode alone is alluded to, without particularly including the 
inseparable mode, then it is said to be an adjective or common ad- 
noun ; as, that is a working man, that is to say, a man who generally 
gains his livelihood by working or by labour. 

The principal peculiarity that distinguishes the philologically am- 
biguous idea of inseparable mode or existence, from the other ideas 
of essential mode, is its constant existence in all time ; and this pecu- 
liarity of the simple verb, forms one of the chief characteristics of all 
verbal adnouns. The conditions or modes of verbs, are also impor- 
tant peculiarities, and thence they are entitled to a minute and rigorous 
analysis. 

A great deal has been written concerning the most convenient 
manner of dividing time, as far as regards the expression of ideas, 
and many and various are the theories published on this subject. It 
appears to us, however, that but little advantage can be derived from 
complex theories, and therefore we shall do all in our power to sim- 
plify the subject as much as possible : indeed, we deem the subject 
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perfectly simple in itself, and think that it has be^n rendered very 
complex bj unscientific and perplexing combinations. 

The only simple and radically distinct divisions of time« are four in 
number, preaenty past ^ future and indefinite^ and each of these may 
be expressed in a general or in a particular manner : all other dis- 
tinctions of time are merely combinations of some of these ; and in 
order to see at once which are the most clear and the most useful 
combinations of the simple divisions of time, we have only to form a 
general scale in which all the simple divisions are combined with 
each other. 



Past and Present ; equal to was present, at that time. 

Past and Past ; ... wht past, at that time. 

Pati and Future ; ... was to be, after a certain time. 



^ Present and Present ; ... it present, at this time. 
Present, •? Present and Past ; ... is past, at this time. 

V. Present and Future ; ... is to be, at a time future to this time 

Future and Present ; ... will be present, at a future Ume. 
Future, 3 Future and Past ; ... will be past, at a future time. 

^ Future and Future ; ... wUl be to be, after a future time. 

These appear to us to be the most clear snd distinct combinations 
of time, because each of the three radically different times, past^ 
present and future, becomes a principal point of comparison, as a 
present time, distinffuished from itsj^o^^ and its future. We have 
purposely omitted the indefinite or infinitive, because it is of a tran-' 
sitional nature. 

In most of the different philological theories of time, the moment 
in which we speak, is considered as the onljr present time, or point of 
comparison ; out we think it is highly advantageous to clearness in 
the expression of ideas, to distinguish three points of comparison or 
dififerent sorts of present time, which is neither more nor less than 
making the past, the present, and the future, each in their turn, 
points of comparison as they are arranged in the preceding scale of 
combination ; and we find that we are not alone in this opinion, for it 
has been scientifically exposed by the learned encyclopaedist, Mr. 
Beaiizee. 

We must. confess that we do not understand Mr. Destutt de Tracy, 
when he says he cannot admit this system, because, '* the present 
time is not susceptible of different degrees ^ its the past and thefu- 
tare are," We cannot perceive that either the past, the present, or 
i\i^ future, as simple times, are susceptible of any dififerent degrees, 
besides the degrees of definite and indefinite, of which they are each 
and all, equally susceptible ; and it appears quite clear to us that they 
may all be regularly combined with each other. Indeed, from an 
inspection of the different degrees of past and of future time, exposed 
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by Mr. Desttitt de Tracy, it is evident that what he terms different de- 
grees of time, are neitiber more nor less than different combinations 
of the three simple times ; and very confused combinations some of 
them are, for they are not adapted to any principle. Where, we 
would ask, is the clearness or the utility of such combinations as 
these ? 

J^avais eu iU ; I had had been. 

J*aurai eu Hi; I shall have had been. 

J*aurais eu iti ; I should have had been. 

J'eusse eu iti ; I might have had been. 

In fact, the simple and composed times, as well as the conditions or 
modes of verbs, have been so indistinctly jumbled together and con- 
Aised by vague and improper definitions, that it is veiy difficult to 
acquire clear and distinct iaeas of the different sorts of time and con> 
dition ; and, in consequence of the present vague and confused sys- 
tem, we shall, perhaps, find it difficult to communicate our notions of 
simplicity concerning the nature of verbal adnouns, for we shall be 
obliged to have recourse to the present obscure system in order to 
make our comments and our comparisons. We shall, however, do 
all in our power to expose the subject simply and clearly. 

In the first place, we .shall examine what is commonly termed the 
infinitive mode, and then take the rest of these questions, each in its 
turn ; but, we must first guard the student against the confusion that 
may arise from the word mode. We shall be obliged to use this word 
sometimes in the general acceptation which we have already given to 
it, and sometimes in the common acceptation as the particular mode 
of a verb. 

We have already observed that the noun of mode which represents 
the idea of existence, geiverates all verbal adnouns, and that, by being 
incorporated with the simple verb or inseparable mode, all nouns of 
mode acquire the same power. 

We have also observed that nouns of essential inode generate three 
varieties of adnoun, — 1. a verbal adnoun, 2. a mixt sort of adnoun or 
participle, 3. a common adnoun. 

In what is commonly termed infinitive mode, we find a noun of 
mode, a mixt adnoun and a common adnoun ; for the radical form is a 
regular noun, the present participle is an ambiguous or mixt adnoun, 
sometimes verbal and sometimes not, and the past participle is aU 
ways a common adnoun, and so is the future participle in Latin. In- 
deed, the principal cause of difficulty and of confiision, as far as re- 
gards the nature of verbal adnouns, is the irregular and unscientific 
manner of composing simple words representing complex ideas. 
Verbal adnouns should be varied in form so as to indicate general 
and particular distinctions of time, as well as other peculiarities. 
JJoving and loved, should not be formed exactly in the same manner 
as the words that represent the complex ideas of being-loving and 
being-loved. 
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Such unscientific methods of forming words, make it a difficult task 
to explain their different functions. 

In a scientifically formed language, the infinitives or nouns of 
essential mode should be formed so as to represent time pasty present 
mad future, in a general and indefinite manner, as they do in Latin, 
for instance : 

EssCj present indefinite, Being. 

Fuitte, past indefinite. Being-been, or having been. 

Fore^ future indefinite, Being-to be. 

For want of these simple nouns of mode, representing complex 
ideas, we are obliged to make use of composed words or periphrases; 
as, to be, to have been, and to be, at a future period. 

There should also be three different participles or adnouns to re- 
present the three different times, past, present and future ; as, 

Being writimg^ present, A wriiing instrnment. 

Been and written^ past, A written paper. 

To be and to write, future, A person who is to write at a future time. 

We have no participle or adnoun that represents future time, as 
the Latin words futurus, scripturus; indeed, all our nouns and ad- 
noims that are incoroorated with the simple verb or inseparable mode, 
or in other words, dl our infinitives ana our participles are very un- 
scientifically formed, so that in many cases it is a work of time to an- 
alyse a phrase in order to ascertain the exact functions of the different 
words. 

The infinitive mode containing verbs and participles, might be 
much better defined by being termed the indefinite state or condi" 
tion, containing nouns and adnouns: and this definition might be 
rendered more clear and distinct by the contrast of the terms, definite 
condition, which may be very properly applied to the different modes 
that are termed indicative, imperative, subjunctive, &c. &c., which 
are all definite conditions when compared to the infinitive or indefi- 
nite conditions. Mr. Destutt de Tracy distinguishes the different 
* conditions of the verb, in the following manner, which is, perhaps, as 
good as any other ; 

Substantive Mode, injinitivet, (Verbal Nouns.) 

Adjective Mode, partictplet, (Participial Adnouns.) 

Attkibutive Mode, conjugated verbs, ( Verbal Adnouns.) 

Perhaps we shall be more easily understood if we form a general 
scale of the different conditions and of the different times of the verb, 
accordmg to our notions of what ought to be; and then we can refer 
to the scale as we proceed in our explanations and definitions. 
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Verbal 
Nouns. 



GBNSRAL OR INDEFINITE CONDITION. 




l^resent time, esse ; 
Past time, fuiste ; 
Future time, fore ; 



Being, or, to be. 
Being-been, or, having been. 
Being-to be, or, to be, futurelj. 



^ ^ Present time, 
Participial uCp^rttime, 



Being. 
Been. 



1 1 Future time, futurut; To be faturely. 



PARTICULAR OB DEFINITE CONDITION. 
Indicative or Absolute Modem 
Pert. Simgf^sr- 



\ 



Simple 
Verbal 
Adnovns. 



CO 

5 



Present 



Definite 



ite I 2.' 
J 3. 



*1 1. I am 
Indefinite > 2. Thou art 
J 3. He is 



Past 



Definite 



1 ^-I 
ite > 2. 1 

^ 3. E 



was 
Thou wert 
He was 



Indefinite 



ite I 2! 
J 3. 



Future 



Definite 



}i;E 



> 



[ I. I shall be 
Indefinite > 2. Tbou shalt be 
J 3. HeshaUbe 



Ph^ral, 



We are 
You are 
They are 

We were 
You were 
Theywere 



We shall be 
You shall be 
They shall be 



O 

o 

CoMFOUlfD »5 

o 

Verbal S 
Adnovms. ^ 

s' 

CD 



Present Past 



Past Past 



Future Past 



'^ 1. I have been 

2. Thou bast been 

3. He has been 



} 
} 



1. I had been 

2. Thou hadst been 

3. He had been 

1. I shall have been 

2. Thou ehaU have hpea 

3. He shall have been 



We have been 
You have been 
They have been 

We had been 
You had been 
They had been 

We shaH have been 
Y-on stitXL have been 
Thej shall have been 
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This scale is sufficient to shew what are our notions respecting a 
scientific arrangement of the simple and of the compound times of 
verbs, as well as of their relations to each other, and as far as regards 
the different modes that are generally enumerated under the head of 
definite condition, and also as far as regards the distinctions of defl,^ 
nite and indefinite in each time, it will be better to defer them until 
we have a clear understanding concerning simple and compound 
time. After havmg separately examined the different varieties of 
conditiony of Hmey and of modey we shall form a general scale con- 
taining a complete exposition of what we deem the least imperfect 
definitions and combinations of the various peculiarities that distin- 
^ish the nature of the simple verb and of the verbal adnoims which 
it generates. 

As far as regards simple time, then, we find that there are three 
sorts, ptuty present Bud/uture, and that each of these times may be 
expressed definitely or indefinitely ; and thence it is possible either 
to vary the form of the veto in each time, so as to convey an idea of 
definite or of indefinite expression, or, to have a more indefinite form 
in each time, requiring a particular modification by additional words, 
in order to render the expression definite. In our language, the pre- 
sent and the future times serve as indefinite expressions ot time when 
they are not directiy modified hy additional word?, but the simple 
past time cannot well serve as an indefinite expression, for it requires 
a particular modification, and therefore we have not a simple form of 
expression for simple indefinite past time. (The principlee on which 
are based the distinctions of definite and indefinite, shall be explained 
presently.) 

In Greek, in Latin, and in many modem languages, there are two 
distinct forms of verb to express definite and indefinite simple past 
time, as, eram And /ui, but we are not acquainted with any language 
in which there are two distinct forms of simple present time and of 
simple future time that mark the difference between definite and in- 
defibiite expression. Indeed, these distinctions are perhaps not very 
necessary, oecause the tenor of a sentence generally shews the ex- 
pression to be definite or indefinite, as the case may be. It seems^ 
nowever, that a language would be more consistent with itself, if it 
were to admit either a general indefinite form only in each simple 
time, or else a definite and an indefinite form in each. 

With respect to the common definitions of time, nothing can be 
more vague and obscure than they are. In the first place, there is 
no proper distinction between simple and composed time, and in the 
next place, many of the particular definitions are almost incompre- 
hensible. The definite simple past time is termed imperfect past 
tense^ and the indefinite past time is termed preterit tense. In the 
composed times, the indefinite present past time is termed perfect 
tense fihe past time is termed pluperf ect^ and the future past is termed 
second future. According to our opinion, clear definitions indicating 
the nature of ideas and meir respective analysis, are of the highest 
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importance in scientific pursuits ; and we are convinced that proper 
definitions of time would render this peculiarity of verbs much less 
difficult to be understood by learners. 

In the composed times, the past participle is always indefinite, 
because it is simply a participial adnoun of indefinite or general con- 
dition, and thence a compound time may be deemed partially or 
wholly indefinite, accordmg to the definite or the indefinite form 
of the simple verbal adnoun which is combined with the past parti- 
ciple. 

The present past composed time may be deemed wholly indefinite 
or general, because the present time has no distinct definite form in 
English, or in any language with which we are acquainted ; the past 
past time is partially definite, because the simple past time of the 
verb is definite, or rather it requires an exact definition ; ike future 
past time may be deemed partially definite, because the aimple/uture 
time requires an exact definition when it is combined with the past 
participle : 

1 Definite; I have been at Rome, thi$year, 
^ J Indefinite ; I have been at Rome, {formerly.) 



Past and Past, 



Fatare and Past, 






Definite ; I had been at Rome, Vbhen he went there. 

Indefinite; (No indefinite in English). 

Definite ; I thall have been at Rome, when he returns. 

Indefinite ; (No indefinite in English). 



In Latin and in Greek the verbal nouns and the participial ad- 
nouns are variously combined in order to form composed times in 
the general and indefinite condition or infinitive mode, and these 
complex forms are so vaguely defined that boys at school, and even 
many professors, cannot thoroughly understand them. It would, 
therefore, be a great improvement in elementary works on language, 
if the simple times were very particularly distinguished from com- 
pound times, either by being exposed in different tables, or by being 
yeiy distinctly separated as they are in the preceding scale. It seems 
as if the greater part of the definitions of compound time were in- 
vented to perplex and bewilder students ; for even where the simple 
definitions have been combined in order to form a complex definition, 
the natural positions have been inverted : thus, the Latin combina- 
tion of past and fiiture time in the infinitive mode or indefinite con- 
dition, is termed future past, or future anterior, instead of past 
future ; — futurum fuisse. 

With respect to what are commonly termed the difierent modes of 
verbal adnouns, we shall merely analyse their respective and general 
peculiarities without entering into any particular disquisition con- 
cerning the propriety of different inflections and the number of sub. 
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diraions that may be admitted in each variety ; for these divisions 
denote mere tones ofajfirmaUon that are applicable to all modes. 

According to our analysis, the general distinctive character of a 
verbal adnoun is affirmation^ and thence, what are commonly termed 
modeSy are particular circumstances or relative conditions concerning 
affirmation ; or in other words, these modes indicate certain extrinsic 
modifications of assertion or affirmation. If this be the case, we have 
at once a key to the various sorts of affirmation, for the different sorts 
of extrinsic modification which are designated by the three varieties 
of conjunctive subadnouns, furnish us with this key; and there can- 
not be the slightest doubt of this being the proper key, for, in the 
common lan^^uage of all grammars, certain conjunctions are said to 

govern certam modes of verbs. Besides, Mr. Destutt de Tracy, in 
is elaborate analysis, says, that '' all the pretended modes, optative, 
imperative, interrogative, duhitative, &c., are merely elliptical locu- 
tions, in which, by completing the ellipsis, we always fina either the 
indicative, or the subjunctive, or the conditional,'* These tlu'ee 
modes answer exactly to the three varieties of extrinsic modification, 
1. absolute, 2. mixt, 3. conditional, and we shall find that the impe^ 
rative, the interrogative, the eupplicative, &c., are merely different 
tones of affirmation, whether absolute or mlat or conditional in mode. 
Whether or not it be absolutely advantageous to vary the forms of 
verbs in order to indicate absolute, mixt and conditional affirmation, 
we may not venture to decide ; but we think it is agreeable to clear- 
ness, harmony and delicacy of expression, notwithstanding the opinioQ 
of Mr. Destutt Tracy, who says, 

" The conditional and the subjunctive are not real modes of verbs; for one is i^ 
particular circumstance, and the other is a sort of oblique case of the indicative. AU 
three are parts of the attributive mode. (Definite condition or verbal adnoun,) We 
may add, that the subjunctive mode or oblique case is perhaps more useless than the 
declensions of nouns are when their dependence on other words {their tubadnominal 
cote) is indicated by a preposition; for the relation of a preposition and its verb, with 
the preposition and the verb on which they depend is always sufficiently expressed 
by the conjunction that unites them. And for this reason there are certain lan<» 
guages in which it is not necessary to use the subjunctive mode of verbs, where other 
langpiages require it absolutely ; and there may be languages in which the subjunc- 
tive mode is never used, and yet the clearness may be quite evident There is nq 
subjunctive mode in either the Hebrew or the Swedish languages." 

Notwithstanding these opinions, we are quite convinced that vari- 
ations in the forms of verbs indicating absolute and conditional aflirm- 
ations, are as advantageous to the general mechanism of words, as 
the variations in the forms of nouns are, and we have already seen 
that these are not minor advantages. Besides, these variations of 
form do not oblige us to have fewer prepositions and conjunctions. 
Mr. Destutt de Tracy thought that the prepositions and the conjunc- 
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tions were sufficient for ciGarness of expresBion, because he had hut 
a p&rtial knowledge of the real principles of rbematic mechanism : he 
was not aware of the superiority that results from the declensions in 
the forms of words as far as regards complex mechanism, for he^ ex- 
pressly elates that a direct construction is superior to all others, 
though Condillac had already very clearly proved the contrary, even 
as far as regards modern lan^ages. Sut, it is not astonishing that he 
and Cundillao should differ m opinion concerning the construction of 
sentences, for neither one nor the other had any scientific idea of the 
general principles of adaptation, though La Harpe had previously 
commented very judiciously on the difference between ancient and 
modem languages ; De Tracy and Condillac sought the natural con- 
struction according to the analysis of a complex idea, and as their 
particular modes ol' analysis dilfered from each other, aud were both 
equally unguided by any superior synthetic principle, the results of 
the two operations were different. It so happened, however, that 
Condillac perceived the elegance and the superiority of an inverted 
order in a very complex subject, even in modern languages, while De 
Tracy was struck with the force and cleamesa of a simple and direct 
arrangement in a simple subject ; but, neither one nor the other could 
lay down particular and specific rules for construction, though they 
both could analyse the ideological construction of a sentence so as to 
know d posteriori, what waa the difference between a simple and a 
complex mechanism. 

They were both partially right aud partially wrong in their opiniong, 
for, though a complex mechanism or a scientifically inverted order 
aliernately varied by a direct arrangement, is decidedly superior in a 
language such as the Latin or the Greek, where the forms of the 
words differ for each particular l\inction, still, in modem languages, 
such as the French and the English, where the particular forms of 
words do not generally vary to indicate different ftinctions, and where 
aeparale particles alone perform such offices, a simple mechanism and 
a direct constmction are generally preferable; because in modem 
languages a complex inverted order of construction requires very 
great skill to keep it free from confusion. There are certain cases, 
however, in which a simple inverted order is decidedly superior to a 
direct order, even in modem languages. 

There were two causes of incompleteness in the analytical opera- 
tions of Condillac and Destutt Tracy : — 1, They both analysed com- 
Slex ideas solely according to the manner of expressing them in the 
'rench language, which is chiefly based on the simple and inferior 
principle ot usmg merely external signs to indicate the particular 
functions of words ; if they had analyzed a complex idea as it is ex- 
pressed in Greek or in Latin, or in any language in which the words 
are regularly varied in form in ordor to represent different rhematic 
functions, they might have perceived that the beauty, the elegance, 
and the harmony of a complex mechanism are very superior to those 
of a purely simple mechanism, and that the clearness of expression 
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is mord secure in a language that is susceptible of a complex me^ 
chanism, in so much as the elementary functions are more clearly in- 
dicated or marked, and therefore, less liable to confusion. 2. Nei- 
ther one nor the other of these gentlemen had a general and synthetic 
principle to serve as a guide m the analytical operation, and both 
erroneously concluded that, one principle was bad because the other 
was good. Both principles of construction are correct and natural, 
but one is often superior to the other. 

Almost all grammarians agree as far as regards the number and 
the nature of the principal varieties or modes of affirmation^ and these 
three varieties correspond to the number of varieties of extrinsic mo- 
dification exposed in our synoptical tables of the various functions of 
words ; but there is considerahle confusion of definition and diver- 
gency of opinion with respect to other modes or tones or peculiarities 
that characterize certain forms of affirmation. 

Before we enter into a particular examination of these modes of 
verb or affirmation, we deem it necessary to make a few remarks con«- 
ceniing the common vague language and the obscure definitions of 
philological writings in general. 

In the common phraseology of grammars, it is said that *' certain 
conjunctions govern the subjunctive mode of verbs*' This langiiage 
is both vague and incorrect. 

Conjunctions or conjunctive subadnominal particles that designate 
extrinsic modifications, do not govern, but they serve verbs in their 
different modes ; and the same particles or conjunctions do not al- 
ways serve verbs in one particular mode, for the greater part of them 
serve in the mixt or subjunctive mode as well as in the conditional ; 
and sometimes the same conjunction is, by negligent writers, used in 
the absolute, the mixt, and the conditional modes : so that it is quite 
incorrect to say that certain conjunctions govern or even constantly 
serve certain modes only. This shall presently be explained by ex- 
ample, but before we give particular illustrations, we deem it neces- 
sary to give particular definitions. 

By referring to the synoptical tables of the various functions of 
words, it will be seen that we have given examples of conjunctive 
subadnominal particles or conjunctions, that serve to modify verbs or 
affirmations in the different modes, absolute, miaty and conditional : 
we have chosen these examples according to the varieties of function 
in which they generally serve, but it must be very particularly re- 
marked that some of these conjunctions may and do function in se- 
veral varieties of modification. Those conjunctions that serve for 
absolute affirmation can hardly be made to serve for conditional 
affirmation in any language, but in English, the particle if is used for 
all three, though it can never be properly used for absolute affirma- 
tion ; the particle though is very often used for absolute, for condi- 
tional, and for mixt affirmation. 

• These minute varieties in the functions of conjunctive subadnouns, 
and the delicacy of mechanism that results from a proper attention to 
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such like niceties, may serve to convey an idea of the superior deli- 
cacy, harmony and elegance that would necessarily pertain to a scien-^ 
tifically formed language in which particular attention might he given 
to all the similarly minute varieties in each of the principal functions 
of words. 

It will, perhaps, he no easy matter for us to give clear and distinct 
ideas concerning the exact distinction^ hetween ahsohite, mixt and 
conditional modes of affirmation for these distinctions and definitions 
do not exactly correspond to what is commonly understood by the 
indicative, the subjunctive and the conditional modes. We have 
made use of the term miat instead of subjunctive, because the latter 
is often vaguely applied to that which should be termed conditional, 
but the word subjunctive is a very proper term when it is properly 
applied. 

Mr. Destutt Tracy gives the following definitions of the three 
modes of affirmation : 

** The indicatiTe is a positiye and absolute mode of affirmation ; the subjunctiye 
is a mode that contains an idea of dependence on another verb ; the conditional con- 
tains an idea of uncertainty." 

*' The conditional and the subjunctive, then, are not properly modes df the verb ; 
one is a particular circumttanee, and the other is an' oblique case of the indicative. 
The three modes of affirmation belong to the attributive mode." 

Here, the simple definitions are pretty clear, but the conclusions are 
vague and unfounded : we must try to give more minute and more 
complete definitions than these, or we shall hardlv be understood. 

1 . — A positive and absolute affirmation may be either simple or 
complex. When it is simple, there is no need of a conjunction, which 
is^a subadnominal particle used for complex mechanism : thus, 

Absolute Mode ? I shall go to London. (Simple.) 
f Affi t* L ^^^ ^^^ ^ "^* strangers. (Complex.) 

J Neither you nor I shall live to see it. (Complex.) 

These are absolute affirmations, that do not indicate the slightest de- 
pendance or uncertainty : therefore, the conjunctions that are used in 
the two complex affirmations, do not indicate dependence or condi- 
tion ; they merely serve to join positively or negatively the verbal 
adnouns of affirmation. 

The absolute mode, then, may be either simple or complex in 
form, but it is always a positive assertion or affirmation, bearmg the' 
character of certainty. This character of certainty depends on the 
afltoiation and not on the real truth of thinss, for a real lie may be 
absolutely and positively asserted to be a resd truth. 

2.^ The miat mode of affirmation must necessarily be of a com- 
plex form, containing at least one simple positive affirmation and one 
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simple conditional affirmation ; and for this reason it may be very 
properly termed the subjunctive mode, because the positive affirm- 
ation is subjected to, or dependent on, the conditioniu or restrictive 
affirmation: thus, 

Mixt Mode ^ ^® *^*^^ {potUivel^) go to London to-morrow, if {condi^ 
ofABrmation. C <.•»»«%) the weather be fine. 

J We shall go to London ; but not before the weather is finer. 

3.— The conditional mode of affirmation may be either simple or 
complex in form, but the simple form is always more or less elliptical, 
b^onuse an affirmation cannot be conditional without the conditional 
circumstances being either expressed or understood : thus. 



Conditional J We may, perhaps^ go to town to-morrow. (Simple.) 
??^^ L ^® shall, perhaps, go to-day if we can. (Complex.) 

We might probably have gone, if we had thought of it, yesterday. 



of Affirmation 



These affirmations in both the simple and the complex forms are 
quite conditional, though they contam what are commonly termed 
the potential and the conditional modes of affirmation. 

The conditional mode of affirmation expresses ideas of doubtful 
or of conditional or of hypothetical possibility. 

The absolute mode of affirmation expresses ideas of positive cer- 
tainty. 

The mixt or subjunctive mode of affirmation expresses ideas of 
absolute and positive affirmation dependent on conditional circum- 
stances: as, — if perchance it rain to-morrow, the streets will C6»r- 
tainly be wet. 

As the miat mode of affirmation is a combination of the absolute 
and of the conditional modes of affirmation, it is clear that there arc, 
or need be, but two radically distinct forms of verbs throughout the 
different times, persons and numbers of each general conjugation or 
scale of inflections ; and this is the cause of the Latin verbs being 
ranged chiefly in two principal modes, the indicative and the sub^ 
junctivCy the latter of which is evidently meaned to designate a con- 
ditional mode of affirmation. Even in the general conjugations or 
scales of inflections of the Greek verbs, the different times of the op- 
tative and of the subjunctive modes, only form one complete scale of 
the simple and of the composed times of a regular conditional mode. 

In the Latin conjugations or general scales of the inflections of 
verbs, there is not a regularly formed future time in the conditional 
mode, corresponding to the simple future time of the absolute or in- 
dicative mode, and the same may be said of the English future time 
in the two modes ; but this does not prove that the future time is 
never expressed, for both the present and the past times, by being 
combined with the verbal noun in its subadnominal case, may repre<* 
sent future time in the conditional mode : thus, 
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If I AM TO BE blamed at a future period^ I shall be sorry for having had any 
thing to do %oith the affair. 

If I WERE, at any future period, to become a partisan of these doctrines^ I 
should certainly look back with astonishment at my present incredulity. 

Though these are examples of mixt modes, still the future time is 
expressed in the conditional as well as in the absolute parts : the ab- 
sence, therefore, of a regularly formed ftiture time in the conditional 
-mode does not prevent the conditional expression of future time. 

The ifnperaiive,t)ie preeative^ the interrogative ^ and other similar 
ionea of affirmation may be applied in all the modes of verbs, and 
these may assume the characters of each other in different modes of 
affirmation. For instance, in the absolute mode we use either an 
imperative or an interrogative or a precative tone of comaiand : 
thus, 

Imperative tone : Be gone, sir ! 

ImperatO'interregative tone : Will you be gone, sir ! 

Id, id. id. Will you go, sir I 

Pretativo^imperative tone : I entreat you to go, sir I 

The^^e tones are all in the absolute mode of affirmation, and we 
may apply all the varieties of tone in the conditional and the mixt 
modes as well as in the absolute mode. The following is an example 
of the interrogative tone in the mixt mode of affirmation : 

Might we see the Museum if we were to ask permission ? 

. There are infinite varieties of tone, but there are but two different 
modes of affirmation, because the mixt or subjunctive mode is a com- 
pound of the absolute and the conditional modes. The fundamental 
.characters of the verb, then, may be thus distinguished, in Latin and 
English : 



A general Scale of Inflections in the Universal Verb and its 

derivatives. 




Indefinite 
Time, 



VERBAL NOUNS. 

Pretentf Esse ; Being, or, to be. 

Pati, Fuisse ; Being-been, or, having been. 

Future, Fore ; Being-to be, futurely. 




Definite, 
Indefinite > 



PAAtlCIPUL ADNOUNS. 



Pretent, 
Patt, 



Being (he is being interrogated) 
Been. 



Future, Futurus ; To be, at a fiiture time. 



CONJUGATED VERBS. 



^ 



a > 

f Past, 






B 



FutOKE, 



^ 






Prbsbht, 



Abtolute Mode. 

S, 1. — 

2. — 

S. — 

P. I. — 



fS. 1. 



2. — 
S. — 







1 



? 



Sum 

2. Es 

3. Est 

Pi K Ssmos 
2. Eftis 
i. dunt 

8, 1. Eram 

2. Eras 

3. Erat 



I am 
Thou art 
He is 

WeaM 
You are 
They are 

li^as 
Thou wast 
He was 



P. 1. Eratens We were 

2. Eratis You were 

3. Erant They were 






I 



J 



S. 1. Fui 
2. Fuisti 
8. Fuit 

P. 1. Fuimus 

2. Fuistis 

3. Fuerent 



eh 

s 



^ S. 1. 
2. 

3. 






a 

a 
en 

B. 



/ 



^j 



P. 1. 

2. 
3. 



ST. 1. Ero 

2. Eris 

3. Erit 

P. 1. Erimus 

2. Eritis 

3. Erunt 



I shall be 
Thou shaltbe 
He shall be 

We shsJl be 
You shall be 
They shall be 



Conditional Mode, 

8. 1. If lam 

2. i — ... thou art 

... he is 



3. 

P. 1. 

2. 

3. 

8. 1. Sim 

2. Sis 

3. Sit 

P. 1. Suntis 

2. Sitis 

3. Sint 

S. 1. 

2. 

3. 

P.l. 

2. 



3. 

8. 1. Essem 

2. Esses 

3. Esset 

P. 1. Essemus 

2. Essetis 

3. Essent 



8. 1. 
2. 
3. 

P*l. 
2. 
3. 



S. 1. Forem 

2. Fores 

3. Foret 

P.l. 

2. 



3. Forent 



... we are 
... you are 
... they are 

If I be 
... thou be 
... he be 

... we be 
...you be 
... they be 

If I was 
... thou wast 
... he was 

... we were 
... you were 
... fhey were 

If I were 
... thou wert 
... he were 

... we were 
... you were 
... they were 

If I shall b« 
... thou shaltbe 
... he shall be 

... we shall be 
... you shall be 
...they shall be 

If I should be 
... thoushouldstbe 
... he should be 

...we should be 
... you should be 
...they should be 
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Compound Time. 



Absolute Mode. 






O 



h3 

• 56 

O 



c 

> SB 
*! H 

• ► 



I 



Fu-eram 

Fa>eras 

Fu-erat 

Fu-eramiis 

Fu-eratis 

Fu-erant 

^u-ero 
Fu-eris 
Fn-erit 

Fn-erimiis 

Fa-eritis 

Pa-erint 



I have been 
Thou bast been 
He has been 

We hare been 
You hare been 
They have been 

I had been 
Thou hadst been 
He had been 

We had been 
You had been 
They had been 

I shall have been 
Thou shall have been 
He shall have been 

We shall have been 
You shall have been 
They shall have been 



Conditional Mode, 



Fu-erim If I have been 

Fu-eris ... thou have been 

Pu-erit ... he have been 

Fu-erimus ... we have been 

Pn-eritis ... yon have been 

Pa-erint ... they have been 

Pu-issem If I had been 

Fu-isses ... thou hadst been 

Fu-isset ... he had been 

Fu-issemus ... we had been 

Fu-issetis ... you had been 

Fu-issent ... they had been 



If I ahould have been 
... thou shouldst hare been 
... he should have been 

... we should have been 
... you should have been 
... they should have been 



This synoptical table displays what we deem a complete scale of 
the distinct modes of definite and indefinite affirmation with regard 
to the pastf present BXkd future divisions of time. We have marked 
those inflections only which are practically known, leaving those 
spaces in blank which are not represented by particular inflections, 
but we must observe that all these varieties of function are in prac- 
tical use, though they are not all represented by different inflections. 
In English we make use of additional words to explain the difference 
between definite and indefinite degrees of expression in each time 
and in each mode. For the definite present , we say,/' He is now at 
home," but, for the indefinite present, we say, " He is generally at 
home, about this time, though he is absent now." We may conclude, 
then, that if there are not distinct inflections of the verb to represent 
all the varieties of function exposed in the general table, there might 
be such a complete scale of different inflections of verbs in all lan- 
^ages, and that it would be more consistent to have all these distinc- 
tions represented by different forms of spelling, than to distinguish 
the mere differences of tone, such as the imperative, &c., by different 
inflections, when one-third of the principal scale of functions is not 
represented in a regular manner. (It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
observe here, that the word inflection, when applied to the scale of 
conjugated verbs, means that difference of form in spelling which 
distinguishes one verb from another in their respective functions of 
agreement : as, I am. He is, &c. &c. Here^ then, inflection means 
change of form in the verb, but in treating of accent, it means change 
of tone in the voice.) 
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The only peculiar tone of affinnation which has hitherto been re- 
presented by a particular inflection of the verb, is the imperative tone, 
commonly called the imperative mode. This tone is used in the pre- 
sent time only, and its peculiar inflections are, 



8img. — 1. 



2. Es or esto 

3. Esto (ilU) 

Plur. — 1. Sinra* 

2. Este or estote 

3. Sunto 



Let me be. 
Be thou. 
Let him be. 

Let us be. 
Be you. • 
Let them be. 



If it were deemed necessary to represent the principal tones of 
voice as well as the different modes and degrees of affirmation, all 
those inflections which are indicated in the general scale would be 
multiplied by the number of particular tones which were thus repre- 
sented, but, in our humble opinion, that multitude of inflections in 
the verb would be quite unnecessary, because it is venr easy to dis- 
tinguish difference of tone by the different inflections of the voice. 

For want of a regular and a complete definition of the real func- 
tions of words, it is difficult for young students to acquire clear ideas 
concerning the nature of Latin gerunds, supines, participles and 
infinitives, and therefore we wiU class Uiem here in their proper 
functions : 



Verbal 
Nouns. 



ACTIVE V£RBS. 

^ ! Amare : used in all the cases, (To love.) 

Present > » \ ' 

J Amatum : as a subadnominal case only, (To love.) 

Past ... Amavisse: used in all the cases, (To have loved.) 






y 



Amaturum esse : used in all the cases, (Being to love 
at a future time. ) 
Future ^ Amandum t used in all the cases, (To love.) 

Amandi : as an adnominal case only, (Of loving.) 
Amando : as a subadnominal case only, (In loving.) 



'\ Present ... Amanda: ambiguous adnoun, (Loving.) 



Participles. 



Past 



^ Amaturus, a, urn : r< 
Future | , ^^^^ ^^^ j 



eg^ar adnoun, (Being to love at 
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Verbal 



}AmtaA : voted in all the eiMert, (To be loved.) 
Amatu : used only as a sabadnominal case, (Being 
lored.) 

\ Past ... _ 



^ Amatum iri : used in all the eases, (Being to be loved) 
y -r uture^ L Amandum esse : used in all the cases, (Being to be 
J beloved.) 

Present ... __ 

PAiiTicm.E&. [ Puit ... AnfiaCus: regular adnoun, (Beloved.) 

Future •.. Axiiluidtts, Ayum: torbiguousadfioiiii, (To be beloved) 



— ------ 



Oenerai Remarks 6n the BngU^h, the Freneh, the tialian and the 

Latin Languages, 

In the general scale of inflections, we have taken the libeitj of 
disposing both the Latin and the English, according to the most ap- 
parent nature of each inflection, but, as neither the Latin nor the 
English verbs have been originally adapted to a regular scale of func- 
tions, there are in both languages several varieties of inflection which 
serve in different degrees of relation. In English, the words cotild^ 
would i should, may, might, &c., are used with reference to the pre" 
sent as well as to the future times, B,nd /orem and essem are deemed 
synonymous in Latin, so that these words cannot be rigorously con- 
fined to the future time of the conditional mode. The difference of 
function, however, is not less real because the same words are used 
in different cases. 

It is the use of additional signs which is the chief cause of ambi- 
guity respecting the past, the present and the future times of the 
conditional mode in English, because these signs have particular 
meanings of their own besides that of reference to time. The words 
can and may signify competency as well as present time ; the words 
should and ought, signify duty as well as time : — '' If I mu,st go," 
has either a present or k future indication of time ; and, " If I shall 
go," has a reference to future time with respect to the action oi going, 
and a reference to present time as far as concerns the force or power 
which is to cause that future action. 

It may, perhaps, appear strange at first, that none of the languages 
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with which we are acquainted happen to contain all the varieties of 
inflection which we deem necessary to form a complete scale, but, if 
we reflect a little, this state of things will appear perfectly natural : 
for it is a well known fact, that certain parts of every art and science 
have invariably been discovered by practice long before their supe« 
rior and generating principles have been sufficiently known to form a 
complete basis for general adaptation. Notwithstanding the correct- 
ness of the mathematical laws discovered by Kepler, the science of 
astronomy was very imperfect before Newton had discovered the laws 
of attraction, and even now that science is very incomplete, for none 
of the astronomers can tell us why the Earth has but one moon while 
Jupiter has four, Saturn seven ^ and Herschel six or eight. 

it is not astonishing, then, that the science of language should be 
more or less arbitrary and incomplete, and that the definitions of 
ttmeSf modes and tones^ should be fragmentary and confused. In 
the Spanish language there are three compound times more than 
there are in English, and four more than there are in Latin, and in 
the inflections of Greek verbs, we do not find the future past time, 
" / shall have been.'* These irregularities prove that the different 
inflections of verbs have first been formed in a fragmentary manner, 
so as to serve the common wants of unrefined expression, and that 
they have been afterwards reduced to as many different scales of 
conjugations as different grammarians have deemed it necessary to 
define. 

We will conclude this Appendix with a few observations concerning 
the construction of sentences in the Latin^ the French aaad the Italian 
languages. 

The simple fact of various declension in Latin nouns extends the 
boundaries of variety in construction, infinitely beyond those of mo- 
dem languages, as a very few examples will sufficiently prove. 

In the following Latin sentence, those words which would require 
to be placed in juxla-position in English, are arranged in a sort of 
triple convergent series which allows, 1. That the two extremes 
should meet by being directly related to each other as parts of the 
same nominal function ; 2. That the word which immediately follows 
the first and that which immediately precedes the last should corre- 
spond in the same manner as parts of the same neutral function ; and 
3. That the two central words should be similarly related to each 
other in direct connexion. So that we might indicate the functions 
figuratively, thus, 

(Adnoun, 1, (adnoun, 2, (subadnoun, b, verb, a), noun, 2), noun, 1). 

or,(l,(2,(b,a),2),l). 

1 2 b a a I 

" DICTAque cessantem nervis elidere morAum SULPHURA," &c. 

The English construction of this sentence would be figxtfatively re. 
presented thus, — I, 1, a, b, 2, 2, or 1, 1, a, 2, 2, b. 
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11 & b 2 2 

(The) said'sulphur (being) to-take, firom-the-nerves, (the) neutralised-disease* 

11 a 2 2 b 

(The) said sulphur (being) to-take (the) neutralised-disease from-the-nerves. 

We have already noticed the peculiar construction of the following 
sentence : 

12 3 1 2 » 

*<Nam, vaga perveterem DIL APSO /amma culinau VULCANO." 

The following sentence is also a striking example of the resources 
of Latin construction over and above those of modern languages. 

" Atque ILLUM tales JACTANTEM pectore curas TRISTIOR et 
And bim such agitating in-his-breast, cares very-sad and 

LACRYMIS OCCULOS SUFFUSA NITENTES ALLOQUITUR FENUS:' 

. with-tears eyes suffused beautiful addressed Ven-^s. 

" And Venus (being) very sad, and (having) her beautiful eyes suffused with 
tears, addressed him (while he was) agitated by such cares in his breast*' 

These examples sufficiently indicate the superiority of the Latin 
language, as far as art in the variety of arrangement is concerned, 
and its advantages in many other respects are not less remarkable. 
For want of proper attention to the natural differences of construction 
which distinguish the Latin from the modern languages, we find that 
translations are often very imperfect. The following French trans- 
lation, of a Latin sentence affords us an example of difference in the 
meaning of the copy and the original : 

'* Etsi persapientur, et quandum modo tacit^, dat ipsa lex potestatem defen- 
dendi.** — (Cic. pro Milone.) 

** But the law itself very wisely, and in a certain degree, tacitly, gives us the 
power of defending ourselves (against aggression).*' 

French. — **• Toutefois, la loi elle-mSme donne le pouvoir de se defendre avec 
beaucoup de reserve, et en quel que sorte, tacitement.** 

** But, the law itself gives us the power of defending ourselves, tacitly as it were, 
and with considerable reserve.*' 



According to the French translation, the law gives us '* the power 
of defending ourselves in silence and with considerable reserve/' but 
the meaning of the Latin text, is that " the law very judiciously, by 
a sort of tacit assent, gives us the power of defending ourselves in 
the best way we can." 

The following examples show that the French and the Italian 
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languaffes are subject to the same general laws of arrangement as' the 
English, and that the same confusion may be produced in all these 
languages, bj a similar cause of imperfection in the construction of 
-sentences. 

On opening the first volume of an edition of the works of Montes- 
quieu, we find these sentences : 

ELLIPSIS. 

" La tyrannie d'un prince ne met pas un £tat pins pr^s de sa mine que l'indiff§- 
rence pour le bien commun n'y met une republique. L'avantage d*un £tat libre est 
que les revenusy sont mieux adminivtr^es ; mais, lorsqu'ils le sont plus mal, l'avan- 
tage d*un €tat libre est qu*il n'y a point de favoris ; mais, quand cela n'est pas, et 
qu'au lieu des amis et des parens du prince, il faut faire la fortune des amis et dcg 
parens de tous ceux qui ont part au gouvemement, tout est perdu; les lois sont 
Audies plus dangereusement qu'elles ne sont violdes par un prince qui, etant tou- 
jours le plus grand citoyen de I'ltat, a le plus d*interet k sa conservation.** — Mon- 
tesquieu, cap. iy. Orandeur et Decadence dee Romaint,) 

According to the dead letter, it is difficult to know what Mon- 
tesquieu meaned in writing these sentences. We may g^uess that he 
was speaking principally about a republic ; but, in reahty he speaks 
principally and very confusedly about a prince and a principality. 
Me says, 

<<The tyranny of a prince does not bring a state nearer tJ its ruin tban the indif- 
ference for the common welfare, or public good, brings a republic. The advantage 
of a free state is, that the revenues in it, or of it, are better administered ; but when 
they are worse administered the advantage of a free state is that there are no 
fiivourites ; but when that is not the case, and that instead of the friends and relations 
of the prince, it is necessary to make fortunes for the friends and for the relations of 
all those who take part in the government, all is lost ; the laws are more danger- 
ously eluded than they are violated by a prince who, being always the greatest citizen 
of the state, has the greatest interest in its conservation.** 



, In the first place, Montesquieu should have said, *^ la mine " and 
not '' ea mine " which means a particular case of ruin. Then he 
says, '' when the advantages are not advantages *' but it is possible 
that he meaned to say that, such or such circumstances are the 
ordinary advantages of a republic. Further on he speaks of the 
prince, and of the government and of the friends of the prince and 
of the government, but he does not- say, in different sorts of govern, 
ment, or in what government, whether of a prince or a free state ; 
and finally, he says that the prince eludes more dangerously than he 
violates the laws, or, that, the laws are more dangerously eluded than 
they are violated by a prince ; and by mentioning prince only here 
it is in contrast with republican government, and therefore, as a 
prince eludes the laws more dangerously than he violates them, we 
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must suppose that Montesquieu meaned to insitiitate tibe contrary #ttli 
respect to a republican goyemment. The whole confosion of this 
construction arises ft>om the improper use of definite articles wher^ 
indefinite adnouns should be used, and from a wrong application e^ 
the elliptical ftmctions. We may guess, but we cannot be sure, that 
Montesquieu wished to convey the following meaning. 

La tyrannie d*un prince ne met pas na etat plus prte de la ruine que Tindif- 
^erence pour le Men commun n'y met une Republique. Let avantages ordinairet 
d*un ^tatlibre, tont que les revenusy sontmiettxadministr^es quedant uHgouverne- 
went detpotique, et qu'il u'y a point de iavoris ; mais, quand cet avantages n* existent 
pasf et qu'au liea des amis et des parens d'un prince, il faut faire U fortune des amis 
et des parens de tons eeux que ont (prennent t) part an gouvernement, tout est perdu 
pour fStat Hire ; les loif jr soul elnd^es par les gouvernans plus dangereusement, 
qu'elles ne sont viol^es dans un gouvernemeni desp&tique, par un prince qui, etant 
toiyours le pins grand citoyen de Titat, a le plus d'interet k sa conservation. 

If we take up the works of the most elegant writers in the Italian 
language, we find similar defects in the construction of sentences; 
thus, 

DEFSCTIYE ELLIPSIS. 

10 '*E comechd questi cosi variamente opinanti.non morissero tatt{,noA 

perci6 tutti campavano : anzi infermandone di ciascuna molti e in ogni Inogo.'* — 
(Boccaccio : Descrizione delta Mortifera PestiUnza di 1348. 

In this sentence, it is probable that the word ciascuna is meant to in- 
dicate opiniane, but, as there is no noun expressed with the adnoun 
ciascuna^ this word has not a full and definite meaning. If it is 
meant to relate to the word opinanti, as it probably may be, then the 
ellipsis is quite irregular, for opinantiis an adnoun, and has just been 
used in the masculine gender, therefore ciascuna in the feminine 
gender, cannot agree with opinanti in the masculine. By adding the 
word opinione, after the word ciascuno, the sentence would have a 
full and correct meaning, but, after all, it is but a guess at the 
meaning which the author wished to convey. Thus, 

" E comechd questi cos) variamente opinanti non morissero tut'i, non percio 

tutti campavano: ansi infermandone di ciascuna opinione, molti ein ogni luogo*-'* 

Again, 

BEFECTIVB BLLIFSIS. 

11." Quests specie (dei Bravi) ora del tutto perdata, era allora floridisainia in 
Lombsrdia, e gpia molto antica. Cki non ne avesse idea, alcuni squarci autentici, 
cbe potranno darne una bastante dei suoi caratteri principal], degli sforsi messi in 
opera per ispeg^erla, e della sua dura e rigogliosa vitalitlL" — (Manioni : / Pro* 
mestiSpoti, cap, 1. 
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In the last sentence, the first part has no relation to the second 
and^ in our humble opinion, it is as inelegant as it is imperfect : it is 
a slovenly construction, similar to that which has been called c€ise 
absolute^ by Mr. iVurray. The literal translation stands thus, 

'' Those who might not have au idea of i% here are some authentic scraps which 
will give a sufficient (notion) of its principal characters, of the forces put in opera- 
tion to destroy it, and of its hard and vigorous vitality. 

As in the case absolute, by adding a subadnominal particle to the 
first sentence, the meaning becomes clear^ so it is with this sentence ; 

For those who may not have an idea of it, here are some scraps, &c. 
The sentence, then, in Italian, should stand thus, 

'* Questa specie, ora del tutto perduta, era allora floridissima in Lomhardia, e gi& 
molto antica. Per chi non nc avesse idea, ecco alcuni squarci autentici, che potranno 
dame una bastante dei suoi caratteri principal], degli sforzi messi in opera per 
ispegnerla, e della sua dura e rigogliosa vitality.*' 

As we have already said, this elliptical construction, called case 
absolute, should be carefully used in modem languages, for, it is im- 
perfect and often unintelligible. 

, By not understanding the full extent of the difference between. the 
proper construction of the modern languages and the proper con- 
struction of the learned languages, modern writers have been led into 
an erroneous construction, in attempting to copy the style of the 
ancients. It is impossible for the modem languages to be as concise 
and as elliptical as the learned languages, without being incorrect, or 
ambiguous or inelegant. In Latin, a noun and a participle may be 
used m a subadnominal case, without a preposition or subadnominal 
particle being expressed ; because, the forms of the words indicate 
the proper cases ; thus, 

"M. enim Mar cello, vohis patres conscripti reique puhlicas reddiio, non solum 
illius, sed meam etiam vocem et auctoritatem, et vobis et republicae conservatam ac 
restitutam puto.'* 

Here the forms of the words Marcello and reddito, denote the abla- 
tive case, which, according to our denomination is, subadnominal, 
and, therefore, in translating the Latin sentence, it is better to use a 
subadnominal particle with these two words, than to omit the particle 
and leave the words, in what has been called a case absolute, but, 
which should be called an elliptical subadnominal case : thus, 

" Fort conscript fathers, on Marcellut being restored to you and the republic, I 
consider that, not only his voice and authority, but mine also, are conserved and re- 
stored to you and to the republic.*' 
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The subadnominal particles /or and on, are both necessary for a 
clear translated construction of this sentence. 

No wordsy then, bnt those which have already been sufficiently 
expressed^ or those which are quite unnecessary ^ or those which are 
both unnecessary and disagreeable in repetition^ should be omitted 
in the construction of sentences. 



THE END. 
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